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Monumental Inscriptions і in the ited 
Provinces. 


:Ш. 


О far as I have been able to ascertain, there exist only four printed 
obituaries dealing with Christian tombs and monuments in the United 
Provinces. These are :—(1) The Bengal Obituary, Calcutta, Holmes and Co., 
1848. ` . f 
This work is well-known and needs no general description. In respect of 


the area now known as the United Provinces, it contains the following epitaphs 
and ‘obits’ :— 


* Place. Obits. Epitaphs. Place. Obits.” Epitaphs. 
Agra | gar. Ae . | 1 Fatehgarh ,, .,,. ,21 5 
Aligarh .. е; z 9 Fatehpur .. 22 „ 1 
Allahabad .. 6 Ghazipur .. “a A 6 
Almora 1 Gorakhpur .. КА * 24 
Azamgarh .. 8 Hamirpur 1 
Banda 2 Jaunpur... Ф wl 20 
Bareilly 1 Гардош .. 22 5 2 
Benares b o ak 5 Lucknow 8 
Cawnpore .. % 422 15 Меегиї = Е 9 
Chunar . 32 Mirzapur .. A Е 6 
Dehra Dun 1 Moradabad | 2 
Etawah 72 Shahjahanpur 1 

5 168 


(2) Lists of Inscriptions on Christian Tombs and Monuments in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, by Dr. A. Fuhrer, Allahabad, Government Press, 
1896. This work is stated (I believe incorrectly) never to have been published : 
it. is certainly scarce. 1+ contains 599 inscriptions from various districts ; 
but none whatever from. the following: Ballia, Bara Banki, Badaon, Bijnor, 
Faizabad, Garhwal, Muzaffarnagar, Partabgarh, Pilibhit, Sahararipur, Rai 
Bareli, Sultanpur, and Unao. Apart from lacunae Dr. Fuhrer’s lists has по 








* Sir Evan Cotton has very kindly read this part in- typescript and has suggested 
emendations, 
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serious demerits, and on the whole is a useful pioneer work. Its rarity 
prevents its being-of much assistance to the historian and genealogist. 


(3) Lists of Inscriptions on Christian Tombs and Monuments in the United 
Provinces, by Е. A. Н. Blunt, I.C.S., Allahabad, Government Press, 1911. 
This is little more than a revised уеїѕіоп of Dr. Fuhrer’s list, in a more 
handy form and with copious notes. It bears evidence of careful research 
on epitaphs at e.g., Agra; but reproduces lacunae and errors of Fuhrer’s. 
It is however still in print and may be bought for a moderate sum, so it 
can lay claim to a place in every reference library dealing with matters 
Anglo-Indian. The total number of inscriptions recorded is 983. None of 
the eleven districts omitted altogether from Dr. Fuhrer's list finds a place 
in Mr. Blunt’s book either ; nor does the district of Gonda, which possesses 
at least three Christian cemeteries. 


(4) ‘List of Christian Tombs and Monuments of Archaelogical and 
Historical Interest and their Inscriptions in charge of the Public Works 
Department, United Provinces, (по place or date—Allahabad, Government 
Press, 1913). This was apparently printed for -departmental use and not 
placed on sale to the public. The only copy | have seen is in the library 
of the United Provinces Government Secretariat. It contains lists of 
cemeteries and graves which are maintained through the agency of the 
Public Works Department, either reason of their antiquarian importance or 
because they have been privately endowed, in perpetuity or otherwise. 
Many errors or omissions are evident, which are probably due to the fact 
that the list is merely a departmental book of reference and makes no preten- 
sions to be a historical work. It has two useful key-plans, of the old Roman 
Catholic and Armenian burying-ground at Agra (otherwise known as the Padre 
Santos cemetery), and of the cemetery at Partabgarh. Its contents and 
those of Dr. Fuhrer’s book are analysed in the following pages, on account 
of the difficulty of access to the original works. | will give details of the 
various cemeteries in the United Provinces which are not mentioned in the 
Bengal Obituary or in Mr. Blunt’s list and will include a further list of certain 
monumental. instriptions which, so far as I know, have not been printed іп 
either of those: works or in Parts J апа JI of these notes. In this connexion 
I may say that these notes of mine are intended to be supplementary to 
_ Mr. Blunt’s book principally, since that is the obituary of the United Provinces 
which has most recently been published, has had the widest circulation, and 
is the most accessible to the historical student. The only reasons for my 
not having tried to annotate the various epitaphs which 1 have given in my 
lists are firstly, lack of space; and secondly, the knowledge that even the 
bare inscriptions standing by themselves constitute a body of historical docu- 
ments of some importance. But 1 make no pretence of having transcribed 
all the interesting epitaphs in the various cemeteries which 1 have visited, 
which ‘do not appear in Blunt: and I have deliberately given more attention, 
ceteris paribus, to the memorials of soldiers and their families. So much 
by way of personal explanation. The following are the main matters of 


interest to be gleaned from Dr. Fuhrer’s and the Р. W. D. lists,, The serial 
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4 
numbers inserted in parentheses continue the lists of inscriptions in Parts | 
and П of these notes, and are given for ease of reference. 


There are various “сһо!ега-сатар” cemeteries in the. Meerut district 
which are noted in the P. W. D. list alone. Several of these have their 
origin in the terrible epidemic which attacked the Ist Battalion of the Buffs 
in 1867. At Rajbaba Вадѕог, at the 4th milestone on the Meerut-Bijnor 
road, are the graves of 22 men of the battalion who died of cholera in 1867. 
One epitaph reads :— 


224. Sacred to the affectionate remembrance of THOS. HENRY COMBS, 
Color-Sergt. the Buffs, son of Captain J. Combs, Zetland Villas, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex, England, who died of cholera on the 4th 
September 1867, aged 18 years. This tomb is erected by his 
affectionate brother and sister. 

Other comrades who perished at the same time and are buried here were :— 


225. Colour-Sergeant C. PERRY, Sergeant D. EYRE, Corporals J. 
SUMMERS and Р. BARRY, апа Drummers J. FITZPATRICK and 
H. RAY. (1 have not’ an exact transcript’ of the monumental 
inscription) . 
Another similar cemetery is at Bechola in the same district. Fifty men 
of the Buffs were buried here in 1867, including :— 


226. Lieut. A. JACKSON, Corporals C. TURNER, T. SLATER, and 
M. FORD, Privates E. J. GIBBON, J. PARISH, W. FLEMING, 
J. HOLLINS, Е. MILLARY, E. BARROWCLIFFE, W. KEIGHLY, 
Р. HALLORAN, О. DOYLE, and ХУ. COTTSWORTH. (Again, I 


have not an exact transcription of the epitaph). 


Yet another is at Dighi, near the Meerut district jail, but of this ] have no 
details; and a fourth is at Kashi Nath’s garden, with a memorial 
commemorating :— 


227. Sergeants J. Т. GAGE and С. PAXTON, seven privates, eleven 


women, and 29 children, all of the same battalion of the Buffs. 


A fifth is near the railway road to the south-west of Palhera, where in‘ 
a single grave lie the remains of three more privates of the Ist Buffs :— 


228. J. WOODS, C. PHILIPS and S. WALKER, all of whom died of 
cholera in 1867. 


Other cemeteries. and graves in the Meerut District include : (a) eight 
graves at the southern side of the Daurala inspection bungalow compound, 
unmarked by any stone. This is probably the site of a cholera camp or of 
an engagement in the Mutiny, though it may possibly have grown up by 
degrees in the days of marching by route, or travelling by dak, from station 
to station: (b) a grave in Ehad Khan's garden at the fourth mile on the 
Meerut-Bulandshahr road, bearing the inscription :— 


229. Sacred to the memory of Gunner FREDERICK SAYERS and Driver 
в * HENRY MOORE of D Battery, D Brigade, Royal Horse рама 
who died іп camp in September 1872. 
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(с) a tomb in a field south-east of the village of Palhera, surmounted by 
a cross inscribed :— 


` 230. Sacred to the memory of Bandsman W. Е. BURRIE, Ist D. С. L. L, 
who departed this life -23rd November 1894, aged 18 years..... 


erected by the officers and members of the band and buglers. 


In the school compound at Baghpat is another solitary grave, that of :— 


231. -Sergt. GLOSSOP BARROTS, 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, who died 

at Barauth оп the lOth December 1885, aged 32 years and 8 months 

erected by the officers, N. C. officers and men of his company. 

whilst near Narorah village, to the west of the sixth mile on the Meerut- 
Bulandshahr road are two tombs :— 


232. Farrier Sergeant ISAAC WARNES, Royal Horse Artillery, died of 
cholera оп 2] st September 1867, aged 40 years. 


233. Driver DANIEL McKELLAR, В Battery 10th Brigade Raval Artillery, 


died of cholera on 7th September 1867, aged 27 years. 
The last two were evidently victims of the same epidemic which attacked 
the Buffs so cruelly. 


A correspondent has given me particulars of two more burial-grounds 
in the Meerut district which do not appear to have been described previously. 
One is at the Army Remount Depot at Babugarh, which contains the graves 
of five adults and two children. The oldest grave is that (234) of a Private 
Buxton, East Surrey Regiment, who died in 1885. None of the graves 
are those of officers. The exact situation of the cemetery is near the race 
course, about 1,000 yards from the 6th milestone from Hapur.on the 
Hapur-Meerut road. The second cemetery lies about one and a half miles 
from Hapur, near the Hapur-Delhi railway crossing. It seems to be very 
old, and my informant was unable to decipher any of the inscriptions ; but 
thought that they might be legible after the stones had been cleaned. 


Another correspondent has discovered an isolated and unrecorded grave 
іп the Rambagh at Agra. The epitaph reads as follows :— 
235. Sacred to the memory of HELEN LOUISA Daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. W. O. BELL. Born 9th Augt. 1863. Died 25th March 1865. 
I have not been able to identify W. O. Bell ; but there was a merchant 
family of this name in the United Provinces, one of whom, Captain William 
‚ Bell of the Naini Tal Volunteer Rifle Corps, was killed in the great landslide 
at that place on | 8th September 1880. 
Two old encamping grounds in the Meerut district, those at Hapur and 
at Kharkhoda, have nameless graves ; whilst near Rithani, at the sixth mile 
on the road from Meerut to Ghaziabad, is a tomb inscribed :— 


' 236. Sacred to the memory of Corporal DAVID ANDERSON, С Company, 
Ist 22. who died here of cholera, on the-] 9th September. 1887, 
aged 25 . . 
Another solitary grave is at Gokalpur, on the fourth mile of the road from 
Meerut to Moradabad ; the inscription reads :— 


“ы. 
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237. To the memory of ‘Color-Sergt. SAMUEL WYTHE, Н. M.'s 104th 
Bengal Fusiliers, who died on the 28th July 1862, aged 32 years... 
If any justification be needed for putting on record the sad memorials of 
forgotten British soldiers, it is that, apart from their interest of a personal 
and pathetic nature, they have a very real value for the regimental historian. 


All the foregoing details are drawn from the Р. W. D. list: other 
compilations are silent about these scattered tombs. The same list also 
records the existence of two cemeteries at Roorkee (which 1 have seen but, 
alas, not taken notes of) : one is still in use and the other closed. At 
Saharanpur, too, there is one old and one new cemetery which I have also 
seen but not noted ; but Mr. Blunt’s and the other lists pass over all four 
of these. They should yield interesting results to any member of our 
Society who may find himself in those parts and have leisure to transcribe 
the epitaphs. Bijnor district also has two old burial-grounds, one at Bijnor 
itself which is still open and one—disused—at Daranagar ; but no inscrip- 
tions from either of these appear ever to have been published. Muzaffarnagar 
is another cemetery which has been neglected both by the official compilers 
and other students : І saw it some years ago but cannot recollect any details. 


One more cemetery in the Meerut district may be mentioned for the 
sake of completeness. It is at Salarpur village : the inscription runs :- 


238. Sacred to the memory of Gunner SAMUEL GILLESPIE and Driver 
HENRY CLARKE, of L/3 R.A., who died of cholera, October 1884. 
This tablet is erected by the officers, N.C.O.s and men of the battery. 
Near the District Jail at Meerut is a curious cenotaph commemorating the 
fact that :— 


239. On the [8th March 1894 the body of JAMES WHITE, I.C.S., 
Magistrate and Collector of the Meerut District was here cremated by 
comrades who loved him. His ashes rest in the cemetery. 


A nameless grave is by the old toll-bar house on the Grand Trunk Road 
(no more exact location is given) : perhaps some custodian of the old 


Salt Hedge lies here. 


A cemetery which seems not to be mentioned in any of the four 
obituaries is at Colonelganj, otherwise known as Sakraura (Secrora), in the 
Gonda district. The military history of this place dates from 1780, when 
a force was sent under the command of a Major Byng by the Nawab Wazir 
to bring to terms the refractory chieftains of the trans-Ghagra area and to 
uphold the authority of the nazims. Sakraura was selected as a camp-site 
and a small body of troops remained there for eight years. Іп 1802.another 
detachment under the command of a Colonel Fooks was stationed in the 
old encampment, and a bazar sprang up named Colonelganj—so called in 
honour of the commanding officer. The cantonments were maintained here 
till the annexation of Oudh in 1856, and even then a regiment of the newly- 
formed Oudh Auxiliary Force appears to have been placed here. On the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, the British officers escaped to Balrampur. After 
the Mutiny the station was abandoned. Particulars of the old cemetery 
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have been furnished to me by the kindness of Mr. М. В. Bonarjee, I.C.S., 
the Deputy Commissioner of Gonda, who sent a deputy tahsildar to inspect 
it. He reports that there are six graves in all, four being within a walled 
enclosure and two outside. None bears any inscription whatever, though 
one of the gate-pillars of the enclosing wall has the date “1859”. The 
tombs are in a somewhat dilapidated condition. The position of the grave- 
yard is just south of the village of Sakraura. 


Another cemetery in the Gonda district is described by Dr. Fuhrer. 
It is situated in Bithania village, nine or ten miles north-east of Tulsipur ; 
and contains only one tomb—two small brick pillars on a low platform— 
which is stated to be the grave of two British officers who were killed in 
action in 1858. Fuhrer states that inquiries were made, early in 1886, 
by Colonel Noble, then Deputy Commissioner, as to the names of the 
officers, but without success. The country round Tulsipur was the scene of 
much fighting during the winter of 1858-9 ; and it should not be impossible 
to ascertain who are buried at Bithania. 


Another isolated cemetery is situated at Melaghat in the Naini Tal 
District, on the banks of the western branch of the Sarda : it is an enclosure 
containing the graves of six or eight privates, believed to have been of the 
42nd Highlanders (The Black Watch) who were killed in action either in 
November or December 1858 or on [5th January 1859. There is no 
inscription whatever on any of the graves or on the wall of the enclosure. 
I have been able to recover the name of one man who is doubtless buried 
there : Sergeant Andrew Landles, 42nd Highlanders, who was killed at 
“Maylahghat” on 15th January 1859. Regimental records would probably 
supply the names of the remainder. The description of the cemetery is 
taken from Fuhrer, ; 


From the P.W.D. list we learn of a number of tombs and burial-grounds 
іп the Bulandshahr district, none of which are mentioned in Mr. Blunt’s 
compilation. These include: (a) a cemetery at Khurja with three nameless 
graves : (b) another at Sikandrabad with thirteen graves, all but one being 
nameless : this inscription is given :— 


240. In memory of Mrs. F. FRANCIS who died on the 19th February 1900. 
(c) twenty-one nameless tombs near Anupshahr, of which eleven are in the 
vicinity of Jafarabad : (d) two detached tombs near Bulandshahr itself, one 
being near the police lines and the other near Mr. Hoshman’s bungalow : 
the inscription on one of these is quoted :— 


241. Sacred to the memory of GEORGE MARTINS BIRD, Esqre., В.С.5., 
who died on the 30th October 1834, aged 27 years.* 


and (e) some nameless soldiers’ graves at Dadri. It seems highly probable 
that a number of these graves might be identified аз а result of careful 
research : indigo factories, cholera camps, and Mutiny skirmishes may 
account for the majority.: 


* Haileybury 1823-26: В. С. 5. 1827-3.4 
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Two monuments on the battlefield of Maharajpur are fully described 
in the P.W.D. list. They lie on the Agra-Dholpur road, at the 54th mile, 
on the right-hand side facing Dholpur and about a furlong from the highway ; 
and the inscriptions are given thus :— 


242. To the memory of Lieutenant Colonel E. SANDERS, C.B., Bengal 
Engineers, whose short but distinguished career was closed by a 
soldier's death on the field of Maharajpur on the 29th December 1843, 
in the 4Ist year of his age. This monument and a tablet in St. Peter's 
Church, Fort William, have been erected by his brother officers in 
admiration of his valour, his talent and his virtues. 


243. То the memory of Colonel CHURCHILL, C.B., of H.M. 315: Regiment 
of Foot, who after serving with distinguished honour during the 
Peninsular War and sharing in the glory and the dangers of Waterloo, 
fell mortally wounded in the discharge of his duties as Quartermaster 
General of H.M. Forces in India, at the battle of Maharajpur on the 
29th December 1843. This humble monument is erected by the 
brother officers of his troops on the field where he fell and is buried 
as a mark of their esteem and admiration of a gallant soldier. 


I seem to recollect having seen these monuments described before ; but 
they are not mentioned in any of the United Provinces obituaries. 


The P.W.D. list yields three epitaphs from endowed tombs in the 
Etawah cemetery, which may be worth reproducing here. Mr. Blunt has 
three more, and the Bengal Obituary two others :— 


244. In loving memory of VERA MURIEL TIERNAN. Born 11+ 
November 1898, died 28th October 1899. 


245. In loving memory of CHRISTINE BELZ, for nearly forty years a 
missionary to the women of Northern India, (died) 15th December 


1902. She hath done what she could. 


246. In Memoriam, ERNEST WILLIAM TIMMS, of the Indian Civil 
Service, born 23rd March 1878, died 3rd June 1903. 


As to the Farrukhabad district, Mr. Blunt's list gives details of a number 
of tombs at Fatehgarh, as well as the epitaph at Thatia (tahsil Tirwa) of 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Guthrie of Kilmarnock, “а Peer of the Mogul 
Empire.” But on comparison with the P.W.D. list a most curious discre- 
pancy emerges. The tombs of Brevet-Major A. Robertson of the Bengal 
Artillery, Gun Carriage Agent at Fatehgarh, who died of wounds inflicted 
by the mutineers at Kurhar on 174Һ September 1857, is according to 
Mr. Blunt’s list (No. 981) situated at Baramau in Bilgram tahsil of Bahraich 
district ; whereas the P.W.D. list quotes an identical epitaph as occurring 
at Kurhar in Farrukhabad district. Can this be another case of two stones, 
in two quite different places, having been erected to the memory of the 
same person? Other tombs, not now marked by any inscription, lie at 
Gursahaiganj and at Chaudhariapur (near Sarai Miran): in Farrukhabad 
district ; and in the adjoining district of Etah are similar nameless graves 
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at Bhadwas and Malawan, as well as a cemetery at Etah itself from which 
no inscriptions seem to have been recorded anywhere. 


Budaon district is entirely omitted, as has already been stated, from 
Fuhrer’s and Blunt’s lists ; but from the P.W.D. compilation we learn that 
there is a cemetery at the station of Budaon and three tombs at Saheswan, 
of which latter only one bears an inscription :— 


247. Sacred to the memory of J. WYATT, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
died 1833.* 

From the adjoining district of Pilibhit—also онна from all previous lists— 

we obtain one more inscription, from a grave at Mundia Ghat :— 


248. Sacred to the memory of Private THOMAS LAPPAGE, the Band 
37th North Hampshire Regiment, who was accidentally shot near this 
place on the 6th January 1869, aged 25 years and 7 months. 


Unao, a third district hitherto neglected, has no less than four cemeteries 
according to the P.W.D. list. From Unao itself there are given four inscrip- 
tions, the two oldest being :— 


249. Sacred to the memory of Т. MURPHY, A.T.L.L.H. (? “A” Troop 
Lahore Light Horse), who died at Unao the 12th February 1869, 
aged 40 years. 


250. JOHN, beloved son of M. L. MITTER, died November 1879, aged 6. 
At Kusehri is a closed cemetery in which three epitaphs appear :—— 
251. Sacred to the memory of Gunner MICHAEL KENNEDY, В Battery, 
8th Brigade, Royal Artillery, who departed this life on the 26th 
January 1869, aged 23 years and 8 months. 


252. Sacred to the memory of EMMA, the beloved wife of William 
COOPER, Shoeing Smith, G Battery, 8th Brigade, Royal Artillery, 
who departed this life while in camp in Kooshairee on the 17th 
December 1869, aged 22 years. 


253. Sacred to the memory of Gunner SAMUEL HILLIARD of С Battery, 
A Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery, who was killed accidentally while 
out shooting about 5 miles from this spot on 28th January 1878. 
We may suggest with some confidence that Kusehri was formerly the 
site of a practice camp for artillery, during the winter months. Other 
cemeteries in the Unao district are at Nawabganj and Megarwara, but no 
epitaphs remain. 
Rai Bareli, another district omitted from all previous lists, has a cemetery 
at its headquarters station ; but the P.W.D. list only notes one endowed 
modern tomb :— 


254. ARTHUR TRAYER SCOTT, ишан Civil Service, died ‘March 19th, 
1909, aged 3] years. 


Of the cemetery at Partabgarh (yet another district hitherto unnoticed) the 
P.W.D. list has a clear plan showing the sites of all graves ; but unfortunately 





* James Greentree Wyatt: Haileybury 1814—16 : В. С. 5. 1816-33; d. 4 Nov., 1833, 
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gives no epitaphs in full. There are 78 graves in all, of which 63 are 
nameless. The remaining fifteen mark the interment of the following 
persons :— 

255. WILLIAM ALEXANDER 

256. CATHERINE ELLA CURTON. ` 

257. ELIJAH WM. DAVIES. 

258. CLARA ISAAC. 

259. HENRY HARRIS. 

260. CHARLES A. K. HOFF. 

261. LOUIS EUCHER. 

262. GEORGE KEMPLAND. 

263. WILLIAM FLASKETT. 

264. MARIE MURPHY. 

265. EMMA ELIZA PEREIRA, 

266. RALPH WALTER SHEPHERD. 

268. FRANCIS MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE ERSKINE. 

269. THOMAS NESBITT WILSON, B.A. 


A few details are given of the cemetery at Sultanpur,* another of the 
districts omitted from previous lists. There are 56 nameless graves; but 
again no epitaphs are quoted—only the fourteen names following are 
given :— 

270. WILLIAM HENRY BELL. 

271. ROBERT COLLIN. 

272. MISS J. M. MABEL COATES. 

273. Mrs. MABEL DAISY (>?) 

274. Miss EVA DAISY (?) 

275. GEORGE FORREST GREENLAW FORBES. 

276. MABEL, child of Edward and Josephine GRIGG. 

277. GEORGE BACK MACONOCHIE. з 

278. Infant daughter of GEORGE Н. & ESTHER A. MARLEY. 
279. WINIFRED BERTRAM, wife of CHRISTOPHER NICKELS. 
280. Miss MARGARET NIBLETT. 

281. JOHN CATCHICK SHIRCORE. 

282. GEORGE UPTON. 

283. MAGGIE ISABEL, wife of EDEN CURTIS WALKER. 


The details of the Bara Banki cemetery are meagre, and its age, location 
and size are by no means clear. The following list of thirteen names which 
appear in epitaphs may be given, with no guarantee as to completeness or 
correctness :— 


284. CHARLOTTE ANN BARROW. 
285. SARAH FLORENCE BURKE. 
286. JOHN CAMPBELL CHAMIER. 
287. ALICE MARY CAMERON. 





* Sultanpur (Oudh) must not be confused with Sultanpur (Benares): both were old 
gantonments. ` 
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288. Р.Е. ALEXANDER DUFF. 

289. MARK DRUMMOND (> a chaplain). 
290. NELLIE O’BRIEN. 

290A. JOHN EDWARD WATSON FRANKLIN. 
291. ETHEL FRANKLIN. 

292. ALICE MARY HUGHES. 

293. Mrs. ELLENOR PAUL. 

294. SIBYL ENDORA PENNINGTON. 


In addition to these there are 16 nameless graves. 
I have already given some description of: three cemeteries in the Gonda 


district. The P.W.D. list adds brief details of that at Gonda itself, It 
appears to contain 127 graves, of which 54 are nameless. No epitaphs are 
given : only names and dates of death. I reproduce all before 1875 :— 


295. JOSEPHINE MATILDA (>) 2022.00.00. 23 Арг. 1861 
296. Serjeant THOS. O'DONOGHUE. . . . 3 Мау 1861 
297. WM. ? HALLBY ib Тат Ұз 7 оа. 2 31 Аша. 1861 
298. ALICE DRAWBRIDGE © « o« 4  « 21 Nov. 1861 
299. WM. HEBER Bee a oe ae. 00229 Nov, 1861 
300. WM. MAINES : 222. 13 Aug. 1862 
301. MALCOLM RICHARD KNIGHTON . 2200. 5 Dec. 1862 
302. ANNE JULIA COWELL . . . = . . 18 Apr. 1863 
303. ANN MEARA eo. 22% oe а “SF Sep. 1862 
304. JOHN COLE 2-8 20% RO Oe 31 Мау 1863 
305. WILLIAM SCOTT : ‚  « +  « 4 June 1863 
306. MARY ANNE WILKINSON . ©.. ое 8 бер. 1863 
307. THOMAS MOFFATT . . . . . . 15 Sep. 1863 
308. H. T. WOODCOCK . . . . 2... 17 Nov. 1853 
309. F. W. FUTTENHAM(?) . . . 19 July 1863 
310. CATHERINE MARTHA BARNARD . . . 22 Jan. 1863 
311. GEORGE BELLASIS MASFEN (2) .  . . 2 Dec. 1864 
312. LILIAN HELEN о)... . 23 Mar. 1867 


The following of a later date may also be of interest :-- 


313. H. W. HANCOCK, Asst. Engineer, B. N. W. Railway, d. 23 April 
1890. < 

314. Mrs. MARY JUSTINE CARROLL of Balrampur, died 5 Sept. 1894. 

315. GEORGE MARSH, Bandmaster, Balrampur (State), died 22 May 
1906. 


Bahraich district has a cemetery at its headquarters containing (in 1912) 
58 or 59 graves of which 43 were nameless. Amongst the names and dates 
are the following : full epitaphs are not given in the P.W.D. list :— 


316. С. BAGAT ROCHE, С.Е. . А 13 Nov. 1864 
317. FRANCIS JOHN ROCHE THACKWELL . 24 June 1869 
318. ARABELLA MARY MILLICENT (?) 6 Sep. 1872 
319. Infant daughter of Kanwar and Kanwarani . 
29 Мау 1881. 


HARNAM SING AHLUWALIA... 
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320. ANDREW BARNES ‘ А 5 К А . 17 June 1892 
321. HENRY С. Е. МЕВНАМ . . . ... 15 Feb. 1894 
322. MAURICE CORBETT. . . . .  . 24 Nov. 1894 
323. PATRICK JOHN O’DONELL . í А . 14 Арг. 1895 
324. JOHN ADAM NORRIE, І.С.5. . 6 Арг. 1895 
325. Infant daughter of Surgeon and Mrs. W. DEANS. (?) 


326. Major WALTER HOOD ORR, C.LE., LM.S. . 28 Jan. 1909 


Basti cemetery contains 82 graves, of which 70 (including the 56 oldest, 
it appears) are nameless. The P.W.D. list in this case gives rather fuller 
particulars, though the epitaphs are not completely transcribed :— 

327. ARTHUR JAMES FREESE, Lieut. 6th Madras Light Cavalry, died 
26 August 1858, aged 24 years. 

328. The infant son of Т. Р. О, PARTRIDGE, Civil Surgeon, died 21 March 
1871, aged 6 weeks. 

330. ALICE. MABEL, infant daughter of John and Elizabeth Kelly, died 
16 May 1872, aged 9 months. 

7331. WILLIAM COOKE, died 10 June 1873, aged 63 years. 

332. FRANCIS GLYNN, wife of M. C. GLYNN, died 21 Sept. 1875, aged 
33 years 6 months. 


333. CAROLINE SARAH WARDEN, daughter of David Baroline (? and 
Caroline) FITZPATRICK, died 2 March 1879, aged 27 years. 

334. WINIFRED NOEL, youngest child of F. S. and A. M. BULLOCH. 

335. CHARLES JOHN CHESTENIAN (? CHESTERTON) RICHER, 
Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, died 1 June 1905 aged 38 years 6 months 
11 days. 

336. LOUISE MARGARET, youngest daughter of T. F. CHOPIN, late 
Indigo Planter, Bengal, and grand-aunt of Mr. C. J. C. Rider, Opium 
Department, aged 85 years. 


337. Mrs. MARIA HARRIET GRANT, wife of С. W. GRANT, D.P.W., 
died 9 January 1910 aged 31 years. 


From the large cemetery at Fatehpur the Bengal Obituary gives one 
inscription and Mr. Blunt’s list four more. The P.W.D. list informs us that 
it contained, in 1912, 163 graves of which 110 were nameless. Of the 
remaining epitaphs these may be worth reproducing—they are not given in 
full :— 

338. HARRIET MARIGOLD (?)MACON, infant daughter of Captain 
MACON, 16th Regt. N.I., died 5 April 1839, aged 1 year 7 months. 

339. AIMA ELIZA FAN, eldest daughter of Captain MACON, 16th Regt. 
N.I., died 16 September 1839, aged 6 years 7 months. 

340. ROBERT DODD, son of J. H. DODD, died 12 August 1842. 

341. HENRY, youngest son of Captain & Mrs. FREE, died 26 Feb. 1843 
aged 7 months. 

342. ELLEN, the beloved wife of Mr. Bi HOLDEN, died 20 Sept. 1856 

‚ aged 15 years 2 months, 


348. 
349. 
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. EDWARD HARCANT (? HARSANT) LONGDON, born 28 March 


1820, died 16 June 1859. 


. Rev. Gopie Nath Nundy, died 14 March 1861, aged 51 years. 
. WILLIAM CAMPBELL, infant son of JOHN CAMPBELL BOW, 


M.D., died 5 August 1860, aged 7 months 21 days. 


. Assistant Surgeon R. WESTCOTT, Died 1 Oct. 1861 and 32. 
. SEPTIMUS OTTER BARNES RIDSDALE, Bengal Civil Service, born 


2 August 1840, died 15 November 1884. 

Surgeon-Major ARTHUR LOUIS STUART CAMPBELL, 7th Bengal 
Cavalry, died 11 Sept. 1868. 

JOHN RYCROFT BEST, H. M.’s Bengal Civil Service, son of John 
Rycroft and Georgiana Best, born 8 Nov. 1822, died 5 July 1865. 


The P.W.D. lists of three cemeteries at Jaunpur (the location of each is 
not stated) do not appear to add anything of importance to previous lists. 


Some 


additional inscriptions may “however be gleaned from the Hamirpur 


list, which gives full transcripts of the epitaphs. The cemetery in 1912 
contained 80 graves, of which 62 bore no inscriptions. 


350. 


351. 


352. 


353. 


354. 


Sacred to the memory of JUDITH FLAMARY who departed this 
life the 23rd day of June 1860. Regretted by a bereaved family and 
by all who knew her. Aged 34... . Erected by her husband. 
Sacred to the memory of JOHN RAY, H. M.’s 48th Regiment, who 
departed this life June 4th, 1859. Aged 23 years. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Sergt. THOMAS WASS, H. M.’s 48th 
Regiment, who departed this life May 15th 1859. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of SUSAN M. HEDGES, wife of Color-Serjeant 
G. Hedges, H. M.’s 48th Regiment of Foot, who died of cholera on 
the 25th May 1860. Aged 20 years. Regretted much by one to 


whom she was a faithful wife. 


Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM SIMMONDS, Н. M.'s 48th 


. Regiment, who departed this life July 5th 1859. Aged 27 years and 


355. 


356. 


357. 
358. 
359. 


360. 


2 months. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of ELIZABETH LAWLOR, who departed this 
life on the 26th day of September 1860. Aged 10 years 8 months 
and 26 days. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of Doctor JOHN SHIELDS, H. M.’s 48th 
Regiment, who departed this life December | 0th, 1860, aged 29 years. 
(Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Mrs. AGNES MACGREGOR, who departed 
this life on the 25th March 1860, aged 15 years and 6 months. (Text). 
І. Н. S. Fatima daughter of Maulavi ABDUL ALI, fell asleep February 
22nd 1877, aged 13 years 8 months. 


Sacred to the memory of CHARLES GRANT, Bengal Civil Service, 
born 10th February 1827, died 3 July 1876, aged 49 years. (Text). 
In loving memory of Hilda Martha, beloved child of Albert & Enima 
PASSANAH, fell asleep 3 September 1877, aged 14 months. (Text). 
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361. In loving memory of EMMA ELIZA, the dearly beloved wife of 
W. K. WILKINSON, born 28 February 1836, died 9 Sept. 1886. 
(Text). = 

362. In loving memory of GRACE LOUISA FLORENCE FITZPATRICK, 
the dearly beloved wife of Surgeon Captain John Fitzpatrick, who 
departed this life at Hamirpur on the 17 October 1895, aged 38 years 
and 11 months. (Verse). 

Twenty-one out of the 22 tombs in the cemetery of the abandoned 
cantonment at Kaitha in Hamirpur district are recorded in Mr. Blunt’s list. 
The remaining epitaph is, according to the P.W.D. list :— 

363. Sacred to the memory of ... ALMOND, Sub-Conductor of Public 
Works, who departed this life on the 19th day of September 1820. 


Aged 29 years. An affectionate husband, died sincerely regretted 
by .... 


From Orai cemetery only one inscription is given by Mr. Blunt ; but 
some confusion appears to have occurred in his list between this burial- 
ground and two others in the Orai district, at the old deserted cantonments 
of Kunch and Kalpi. Dr Fuhrer states that Mr.. Blunt’s nos. 587 and 592 
(graves of Mrs: Rita Passanah, killed in the Mutiny, and Joseph Rivett, 
Tahsildar of Daboh) are at Orai—not at КипсҺ, as Mr. Blunt shows them ; 
and this is corroborated by the P.W.D. list. Again, Mr. Blunt's nos. 588, 
589, 590, and 591 (graves of seven men of the 48th Regiment) which he 
shows as being at Kunch, are stated by both the P.W.D. list and Dr. Fuhrer 
to be in the cemetery near the fort at Kalpi. The P.W.D. list provides 
28 epitaphs from the Orai cemetery, from which we may select the кишш 
as being of possible historical or genealogical interest :— 


364. In memory of ARABELLA ELIZABETH SMYTH CRAIGIE, the ae 
of Lieutenant W. B. CRAIGIE, Bengal Cavalry, She died 10 July 
1868, aged 22 years. Also to her infant daughter who died at Orai 
9 September 1868, aged 3 months 10 days. 

365. To the memory of WILLIAM OUSELEY BREFFREY, son of Lt.- 
Colonel TIERNAN, Deputy Commissioner of Jalaun, died at Orai 
18 November 1868, aged 7 months 23 days. 

366. In memory of ROSE, infant child of Dr. L. A. SAKES, born 9 March, 
died 17 September 1869. 


367. Sacred to the memory of two serjeants, three corporals, and eighteen 
privates of H. M.’s 48th Regiment, who died at Orai during 1859-60, 
and are buried in this enclosure. 

368. To the memory of GEORGE PASSANAH, late Deputy Collector of 
Jalaun, departed this life on the 10th January 1864, at Orai, aged 
53 years 10 months 23 days . 

369. To the memory of MABEL EDITH LUCY, the beloved child of 
Mr. С. Е. YEATMAN, District Superintendent of Police and Frances 
his wife, who departed this life on the 18th June 1875, aged 4 months 
and 22 days. (Text). 





370. To the memory of MATILDA, wife of Е. THOMPSON, head clerk 
of the Jalaun Deputy Commissioner’s Office, died 18th June 1864, at 
Orai, of fever, aged 43 years and 6 months. 


371. Sacred to the memory of ELEANOR CASTELL, infant daughter of 
Captain R. F. ANGELO, Bengal Staff Corps, and Elizabeth his wife, 
died 7th January 1869. (Text). 


372. Sacred to the memory of LOUISA ISABELLA, beloved child of 
Mrs. and Mr. MULLEN, Customs Department, who departed this 
life оп the 2nd May 1863, aged 6 months and 2 days. 


At Jalaun itself there seem to be five tombs, only one of which has any 
inscription :— 

373. Sacred to the memory of ROSINA: GELSTON STANLEY, who 
departed this life at Jalaun, Jhansi division, from whooping cough 
ending in convulsions, on the 218% November 1862, on Friday after- 
noon, at 3 o'clock, aged 2 years and 21 days. 


Ballia is another of the districts omitted from all previous lists. The 
P.W.D. compilation states that in the “Мем Cemetery” (which implies that 
there is also an older cemetery) there are eleven graves of Indian Christians, 
and inscriptions commemorating :- 


374. OLIVER, late Reserve Inspector of Police, Ballia. 
375. MacCARTHY, Municipal Inspector, Ballia. 
376. LUMBARD, “‘ex-soldier’’. 


The graves at Azamgarh are classified in the P.W.D. list under three 
headings : “Old Cemetery’ (130 tombs, of which 85 are nameless) : 
“Miscellaneous Graves”, six in number : and “New Cemetery”, -(62 tombs, 
from 1878 to 1911, of which some five are nameless). The Bengal Obituary 
has eight epitaphs from Azamgarh, and Mr. Blunt's list five from the old 
cemetery (of which four are taken from the Bengal Obituary), and all sox of 
the ‘‘miscellaneous graves” (two of which are from the Bengal Obituary). 
The entries in the P.W.D. list are meagre, but the following may be of 
interest :— : 


377. JANE, daughter of J. H. CLARKE, died 13 May 1831. 
378. GEORGE HARRIS STONEHOUSE, died 2 Nov. 1841. 
379. H. E. HUNTER, died, 13 Feb. 1845. 

380. Child of Mr. and Mrs. J. SERGENT, died 12 June 1846. 
381. ROBERT NEAVE, Judge of Azamgarh, d. 24 Dec. 1848.* 


382. MARIA, wife of John SUTHERLAND, Bengal Medical Department, 
died 23 June 1851. 

384. HENRY STANLEY VENABLES, d. 19 April 1855. 

385. MARY ANN, wife of Sergeant Т. ROBINSON, 32nd Infantry, 
d. 10 Jan. 1856. 

386. Sapper JOHN FRY, R.E., d. 24 May 1858. 

387. Sapper HENRY WILLIS, R.E., d. 15 June 1858. 





ж Haileybury 1821—23: В. С. S. 1824—48, 
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388. Sapper WILLIAM BLACK, R.E., d. 13 Sept. 1858. 

389. JAMES CONNELL, 6th Regt. d. 26 May 1859. 

390. ROBERT MELLISH, Serjeant 6th Royal Regiment, died 9 July 1859. 

391. Captain ROBERT HENRY TULLOH, Bengal Army, Executive 
Engineer, died 15 May 1861. 

392. AMY BLANCHE CAVENDISH, wife of RANDOLPH MARRIOTT, 
В.С.5., died 22 Dec. 1859. 

393. GEORGE DOBRIE LYS, P.W.D., died 9 Dec. 1865. 

394. EMILY, daughter of George KUM(?), Judge of Azamgarh, died 
6 July 1869.1 

395. Private J. CLARKE, 58th Regt., d. 26 January 1865. 

396. Lieut. JOHN W. BROOKE O’LOGHLAN, 34th Regiment, died 
21 April 1858. 


The new cemetery furnishes the following :— 


397. JAMES CHURCH COCHRANE, M.A., B.C.S., d. 4 Feb. 1874. 

398. HELEN GORDON, child of Н. CHASE, С.5., d. 8 Feby. 1875. 

399. FLORENCE EMLYN, child of REGINALD F. SAUNDERS, В.С.5., 
d. 3 Feby. 1876. 

400. EDITH FRANCES SKELTON, infant child of Revd. SKELTON, 
d. 24 Oct. 1876. 

401. MARY VAUGHAN, daughter of Н. W. HUGHES, C.E., died 14 
February 1878. 

402. ADELINE HUDSON, aged 734 years, d. 8 June 1878. 

403. MICHAEL PATRICK DUME (? DUNNE) of Shamsabad, d. 14 Dec. 
1879. 

404. EDWARD WILLIAM YOUNG, son of E. G. YOUNG, Deputy 
Collector, d. 9 September 1881. 

405. PAULINE CLADYS EALES, child of С. 5. М. EALES, C.S. а. 20 
January 1895. 

406. Mr. and Mrs. LOCHIER, indigo planter of Maharajganj, died(?). 


The P.W.D. list for Gorakhpur is disappointing. It lists 177 tombs with 
named inscriptions (giving the name and year of death only) and adds that 
in addition to these there are 204 masonry graves without names, and a 
number of grave mounds. Whether all these are contained in one cemetery 
is not apparent : it seems improbable. In the circumstances | only reproduce 
the following names of persons who according to the list died before 1850 :— 


407. CHARLOTTE LOUISA RICHARDSON . . . . 16814 
408. ESPRAUCA (? ESPERANZA) RITCHIE . е & 34 1816 
409. ROBERT TYRRELL GERRARD. . ^... 1818 
410. EMILY AGNES CARTER . . . . .  . . 1819 
411. MARGARET BISCOE . . . . . . = . = 1820 
412 ELIZA CARTER . . 2- шоко е - 1821 
413. HARRIETT AUGUSTA MACAN пе е 25 ee 1828 
414. JOHN FOUNTAINE DICKENS . . . . . . 1834 





1 Unidentifiable : the Judge of Azamgarh at this period was Andrew Ross. 


m 
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415. JAMES WALKER MILNER. . . . . . _. 1822 
416. JOSEPH BLAIR REVELL. . . _. _. _. . 1832 
417. THOMAS EDWARD WILKINSON . . . . . 1833 
418. LOUISA JANE REYNOLDS . . . . . . 1835 
419. MARY ANN SERGEANT 20220220... . 1834 
420. JOSEPH SAINT . . . . eee 1837 
421. HARRIET BAKER . . 2.2... 1843 
422. NICHOLAS WILLARD. . . . . . . . 1848 
423. JOHN AUGUSTIN. aaa 1840 
424. 6th son of JOHN AUGUSTIN . . . . . . 1840 
425. JOHN PIRIE GIBBON. . . ..  . . . 1848 
426. ARTHUR JOHN . . ааа 1849 
427. HARRY EDWARD READE . . . . . . 184 
428. FRANCIS EDWARD READE . . . . . . 1845 


The interesting problem of the three tombs at Tappal, in the Aligarh 
district, is still unsolved. Mr. Blunt's list is the first to give an apparently 
accurate version of the Persian epitaph commemorating Captain Thomas 
Ross of the Begam Samru’s service; but has little to say of the other two 
tombs. Indeed, only опе of them has any inscription; and on . this 
Mr. Blunt’s comment is that it is “now indecipherable : it appears to be in 
French or Portuguese or both: and there is an Urdu date . . the 9th Rabi- 
Us-Sani 1115 A.D. (sic—read A.H.) equivalent to 24th July, 1713—a 
date which makes it possible that the tomb is not European at all.” 


Now Dr. Fuhrer’s list has three lithographed sketches of this tomb 
as it stood thirty-five years ago: a plan: an elevation: and a rubbing 
(apparently) of the inscription. АП that one can deduce from the former 
two diagrams is that the tomb, though of Moslem pattern, is undoubtedly 
Christian. The epitaph presents extremely difficult questions. It is in two 
separate divisions, with a cross between the upper and lower inscriptions; 
and one is tempted to conjecture that two grave-slabs have now been set 
in juxtaposition on the same tomb. So far as the lithographic version of 
the rubbing can be followed and reproduced in print, it seems to have 
read somewhat as follows :— 


429. flqcy Jat fe Ма o” 
f Jo’p! Battalha 


Jhnsi Ist dye Nao: 
tminha do KolALA 


т 


430. A/git Lecorps Denan 
! а ВаШеу Gilo deeandie 


The reconstruction of this is peculiarly difficult—or so I have found it. 
“Ма о” may be “Mario” or “Mayo”: “асу” may perhaps be read 
“falaceo” : ‘‘Battalha’’ seems clear : “‘Jhnsi’” may be “‘Jhansi’’: “Ist dye 
Мао:” may mean the “Ist day of May” though it is a queer mixture of 


r 
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tongues. But so far as we can extract any meaning from the inscription 
it seems to commemorate an European military adventurer. That his 
epitaph is in Portuguese does not necessarily connote that he was of the 
same race : it is possible that his monument was erected—as was Sombre’s 
at Agra—at some period when there were none but Portuguese priests at 
Agra or elsewhere in the vicinity who could give him Christian burial and 
see to the carving of his monument. 


The lower half of the grave-slab is perhaps less obscure. “Gilo 
deeandie’’ may be “fils d'André” : if both phrases are written side by side 
in the cursive script of the epitaph (not unlike a round schoolboyish hand, 
and common also on many contemporary stones in the Padre Santos 
cemetery at Agra) they will be seen to differ but little. To my mind the 
great point of interest is the seeming appearance of the English (or Scots) 
cognomen “ВаШеу”. Personally I should not accept this as an undoubtedly 
correct transcription of the word on the tomb without seeing it for myself; 
but in saying this I do not dispute the accuracy of Dr. Fubrer’s version. 
Only оп one matter in connexion with this very curious inscription do 1 
advance any definite conjecture: namely, that there are two distinct 
inscriptions : the upper in Portuguese and the lower in French; and that 
these are not necessarily related in any way—one or both of them may 
perhaps have been set upon the tomb at a later date by some well- 
intentioned person—pious or ignorant, it matters not—who found a Christian 
tomb in one place and a Christian gravestone in another, and in all good 
faith united the two objects. 


H. BULLOCK. 


Armanians at Chandernagore. 


HISTORIC Chandernagore over which the French flag has flown 
since 1688, has witnessed the meteoric rise and fall of Mohammedan 
power in Bengal consequent on the decadence of the once-powerful Mogul 


Empire in India during the first-half of the 18th century. 


It has seen the inauguration of British rule in Bengal after the famous 
and epoch-making battle of Plassey in 1757. 


It has seen the gradual disappearance of the rival European traders— 
the Dutch and the Danes—the former from Chinsurah and the latter from 
Serampore. 


It has seen the hordes of the Mahratta freebooters, under Raghowji 
Bhonsla, penetrating into Bengal from the West and threatening the safety 
of Calcutta, the “‘Mahratta Ditch” being a relic of their awe inspiring 
depredations. 


It has sphinx-like, witnessed the formidable armies of Nawab (Viceroy) 
Murshid Kuli Khan (the founder of Murshidabad), Nawab Ali Verdi Khan, 
Nawab Suraj-ud-dowlah (the author of the Calcutta “‘Black Hole” tragedy) 
and Nawab Mir Kasim (1) pass and repass by its gates, and despite the 
memorable siege and sack of the place by the British, under Colonel Clive 
and Admiral Watson in 1757, it is still standing as a glorious monument 
to the Colonial and commercial enterprise of France, though shorn of its 
pristine glory as an important centre and entrepot of French commerce іп 
Bengal. And despite its many vicissitudes, Chandernagore stands to-day 
as a valuable landmark in the romantic annals of the Colonial Empire of 
France, and may it continue to exist, for ages to be, as a priceless relic 
of the French power іп India—a silent but an eloquent monument to the 
. genius of the great and immortal Joseph Francois Dupleix. 


As the historian of the Armenians in India, I am deeply interested to 
see that the oldest tombstone in the Chandernagore cemetery covers the mortal 
remains of a countryman of mine, who died there in 1753. He was, according 
to the Armenian epitaph, the son of a military officer, (a commander) Lazar 
by name. І have not yet been able to trace the history of this soldier, but 
I am inclined to think that he was an officer in the military service of 
Nawab Ali Verdi Khan of Bengal, who, it may be mentioned, was very 
favourably disposed towards the Armenians residing in Bengal, one of his 


(1) Mir Kasim’s Commander-in-Chief was ап A:menian, Khojah Gregory Arrathoon, better 
known by his orientalized name of Gorgin Khan. He commanded the Nawab’s army from 
1760—1763 when he was treacherously murdered by an unknown assassin, 
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most intimate friends being ап Armenian merchant of Murshidabad. This 
Armenian merchant-prince, was, by reason of his great piety, a persona grata 
with the Begum of the Nawab (Ali Verdi Khan) who used to address him 
by the endearing name of “brother”. His name was Khojah Petrus 
Nicholas and he was the son of an Armenian priest. ' 


There is still an older tombstone in the church, which at one time 
covered the grave of an aristocratic Armenian lady, Catherine Ovsky 
Erapiette (Hyrapiet) who had married М. Francis Daguin de la Blanchetiere, 
one of the oldest Governors, on the 4th June 1696. She died aged 49 years, 
оп the 3rd February, 1729, having borne 11 children. 

The inscription on her tombstone is as follows :— 

Cy git Catherine Ovsky, epouse de Mr. F. Daguin de la 
Blanchetiere Directeur-General pour la Campagnie de France 
Royaume de Bengalle. Decedee le Ш Fevrier MDCCXXIX, agee 
de XLIX Ans. Priez Dieu pour elle. 

It can be translated thus:— 

Here reposes Catherine Ovsky, spouse of Mr. F. Daguin de 
la Blanchetiere, Director-General for the French Company in the 
Kingdom of Bengal. Died on the 3rd February, 1729, aged 49 
years. Pray to God for her. 


Of the eleven children, eight died in the lifetime of their parents. 
The death of the wife was too heavy a blow to the unfortunate Blanchetiere 
who died shortly after, and on his tombstone the following pathetic 
inscription, in Latin, can be seen to this day. 


Juxta Dvlces Natos Vi Natas, ЇЇ Spousam Quoqve Chariss Vir 
Vere Pivs Jacet Hic Franciscus Dagvin De la Blanchetiere Pro. 
Gall. Ind. Societate in Reg Beng. Director C. Nec Non et Сугіге 
Praeses Obiit Au. R. S. MDCCXXIX die Augusti XXV. Ætatis 
Suae Au. 63 M.I. D 7. Requiescat in pace. 


It can be translated thus:— 


Near his six sweet boys and two girls, and also his very dear 
wife, here lies that very pious man Francis Daguin de la Blanche- 
tiere, on behalf of the French Indian Society. Director іп the 
Kingdom of Bengal, and also President of the Court. He died in 
the year of his Redeemer 1729, on the 25th day of August, aged 63 
years one month and seven days. Мау he rest in peace! 

Joseph, the son of Catherine and Francis Daguin de la Blanchetiere, 
married Magdelenie Ycard, daughter of Matheu Ycard and Esperance, nee 
Lucas. 

This is however not the first instance of an Armenian lady marrying 
a Frenchman of noble birth in India. In the days of Akbar the Great, 
an Armenian lady, Juliana by name, who was the lady doctor in the 
royal seraglio, was given by Akbar in marriage to Prince Jean Philipe de 
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Bourbon of Navarre and of the royal house of France, when that royal 
adventurer appeared at the Court of Akbar, the Marcus Aurelius of India. 


There is yet a third and an interesting tombstone in the church over 
the grave of an Armenian priest, Padre Јоаб Armenio, who died at 
Chinsurah on the Ist February 1779, and his body was brought and buried 
at Chandernagore on the same day. 


The following is a translation, by my learned friend Father H. Hosten, 
S.J. of St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, of the entry of the burial of 
Father Joaó Armenio, in the church Registers: 


On the first of February of the year one thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy nine, I, Priest Curé undersigned, certify 
having buried in the Chapel of the Cemetery of this parochial Church 
of Saint Louis of Chandernagore, the body of the late R. R. F. F. 
Dom Jouam, Armenian Priest of the Order of St. Anthony the 
first Hermit, Missionary Apostolic to the Armenians in India, 
“habitué” of this Church, commendable for his piety and charity 
and the great services he has rendered to the parish, aged about 
77 or 78 years, who died to-day at Chinchurat [Chinsurah], 
whence he was brought and presented at the door of this Church 
by the Rev. Fr. Joseph of the Eleven Thousand Virgins, Prior and 
Curé of the Bandel and of Chinchurat. Assisted at his burial : 
the Rev. Fr. Abraham, Armenian Priest ; the Rev. Fr. Jean Gualbert, 
Superior of the Hospice of the Italian. Capuchins of this colony ; 
Messieurs Nicolas, Labat, Bedon; the Rev. Fr. Ferdinand, 
Capuchin Vicaire of this parish, all of whom have signed the 
present deed with us on the aforesaid day and year. 


[Sd.] Fr. Joseph Francois, 
Capucin, Missionary Apostolic, 
Superior and Curé. 


The said Padre |оаб Armenio, or the Armenian, celebrated several 
marriages at Chinsurah in 1771 апа 1772 and baptized at Bandel on the 
7th May and the 22nd October, 1776. 


Father Abraham, who assisted at the burial of father }оаб Armenio, 
was also a Armenian. His full name was Abraham de S. Lourenco. He 
like Father Јоаб, belonged to the Armenian monastic Order of St. Anthony, 
known as the “Апѓопіапѕ.’ He officiated for some time in the Murghihatta 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Calcutta and when he died on the 20th 
September 1782, he was buried, as a mark of great respect inside the old 
Murgihatta Church, but his grave cannot be traced now. 


The Armenian inscription on the oldest tombstone in the Chandernagore 
cemetery, was first published in an Armenian periodical in Calcutta, known as 
the ‘‘Azgasare Araratean’’ (the Patriot of Ararat). The learned editor of the 
journal, Mesrovb David Thaliadian, who kept a private school in Calcutta 
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for the education of Armenian boys and girls, took his pupils in February 
1852, on a river excursion to Hooghly and back. At Chandernagore they 
were entertained by an Armenian resident of the place who afterwards 
conducted them, amongst other places of interest, to the cemetery, where 
they were shown the grave of an Armenian who had died there in 1753. 
And this is how, the Editor—educationist, writing in ancient Armenian, 
describes the cemetery as it was then: 


“At Chandernagore, which belongs to the Red Republic of France or 
to the autocratic Empire of Louis Napoleon, a visit was paid to Mr. Arratoon 
Hyrapiet Arratoon, and under his guidance, to the cemetery of the place, 
where everybody, with every name, rested, without care and commotion, 
waiting for the advent of the Saviour to call them all to him by his grace 
and mercy. 


Here amidst many beautiful arid ornamental tombs, was to be seen 
an abandoned tombstone of black granite, with an inscription in Armenian, 
the following being a copy : 


This is the tomb of Mathevos (Matthew) the son of Lazar, 
the Commander. Died on the 8th May 1753. 


In this connection | may mention that the friendly relations of the 
- Armenians with the French in India date back to the year 1667, when 
on the inauguration of the “French East India Company,” a well-appointed 
fleet was sent out to India, at the instance of M. Colbert, the famous 
minister of Louis XIV of France, known as Le Grande Monarque. 


For an account of this important expedition, see Histoire des Indes 
Orientales, tom. Ш. р. 146, as also Histoire de la Campagnie des Indes, 
рр. 63-64.. 


It is stated іп Dr. Nolan’s ‘History of the British Enpire in India and 
the East,” that in the year 1667, it was resolved that some ships should 
proceed from Madagascar to the Indies with instructions for fixing an 
introductory establishment there. 


The two gentlemen selected to superintend this expedition, were 
judiciously chosen, and possessed the requisite experience and judgment. 
The first of these was М. Caron, who had spent several years іп the Dutch 
service and had risen to be, the president of the Factory in Japan where 
he had suffered severely and having sought for an indemnification from 
the authority of the States-General in vain, retired in disgust and returned 
tu France, at a crisis too, when such а man was badly wanted. Не was 
soon introduced to the Minister, treated with distinction and favour and 
consulted on every subject in which the interests of the new Company 
were involved. 


The other was М. Marcara Avanchinz, an Armenian, and а native 
of Ispahan, the capital of Persia, a man of high birth and great influence 
at home from whom the Company expected great things. 


ao 
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The Squadron arrived at Cochin on the 24th day of December 1667 
and was courteously received by the Dutch governor, and thence proceeded 
to Surat (2) where it had been decided the first French Factory was to be 
erected. 


In 1669, Marcar Avanchinz was despatched by the French as an 
envoy to the court of Abdulla Kutub Shah, the king of Golconda, where 
he had several -powerful and personal friends, by whose favour and 
influence he expected to be able to secure for the French the privilege of 
trading through that kingdom, of purchasing whatever merchandise was 
required, of employing manufacturers and of obtaining licence to establish 
a Factory at Masulipatam on the Coromandal coast. This was а very 
delicate mission and the objects difficult of acquisition. It was a well- 
known fact that the Dutch and the English, whose influence was very 
great at the Court of Golconda, had failed in obtaining concessions not 
nerely to important, and that the representatives of the two nations referred 
to above, had instructions to. use all their influence to frustrate the efforts 
of the French, and to crown all, Marcar Avanchinz, was scantily supplied 
with money, an article as indispensable to an Oriental, as to a European 
diplomatist. 


Not disheartened by these untoward circumstances, he proceeded to 
Golconda where he successfully accomplished this important negotiation 
and on the 5th December 1669, Marcar obtained a Firman from His 
Majesty by which the “French East India Company” was privileged to 
trade to all parts of his territory, without paying any export or import 
duties—a favour the Dutch were never able to obtain and which the English 
had secured in 1665 at a very great expense. 


The successful agent then proceeded to Masulipatam where he had 
his Firman registered. Не also settled a Factory there of which he was 
appointed the President and in that capacity he conducted the trade of 
the French Company with zeal, honesty and diligence. These eminent 
services did not however shield the honest Armenian from envious aspersions 
and foul imputations. His colleague, М. Caron, had by his intrigues, 
ingratiated himself into the highest degree of favour with the minister. 
M. Colbert, (a man of Scotch descent) from whom he obtained an order 
in 1671, by which he was raised to the second post in the “French East 
India Company's” service, with the result that all the friends of Marcar 
Avanchinz were removed from their employments and subjected to 
persecutions, although in the order there was not a single charge brought 
against him, not a word to incriminate him. He addressed a full and satis- 
factory justification of his conduct to M. Colbert, the Minister, who, after 
a minute and searching examination, made an impartial report to the king, 





(2) The first English Factory іп Іп а was opened at Surat, in 1612, by the permission of 
the Mogul Emperor Jahangeer, son of Akbar the Great. The Armenians, the pioneers of 
foreign trade in India, had established themselves at Surat long before the advent of the 
English, the Dutch & the French. 
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Louis XIV, who entirely approved of M. Marcar Avanchinz’s conduct and 
testified to his innocence by a solemn arret (decree). 


This Marcara Avanchinz is the famous Armenian merchant, Margar 
Avag Sheenentz, whose two sons, Johanness and Joseph Margar, were 
eminent merchants of Hooghly in the second-half of the 17th century. The 
beautiful Armenian Church of St. John the Baptist, at Chinsurah, the second 
oldest (3) Christian Church in Bengal, was built by these two brothers in 
1695. Johanness Margar died suddenly on the 27th November 1697 and 
was buried in the Church which they had erected at Chinsurah where his 
grave, with a long inscription, in classical Armenian verse, can be seen 
to this day. The younger brother Joseph, died in 1704, at his birthplace, 
Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Ispahan, and on his tombstone it is recorded 
that he had been a very successful merchant in India for a period of 50 years 
and that he had been the captain of his own ships. 

And before I conclude, 1 must express my deep gratitude to the 
noble and chivalrious French nation for their great hospitality by 
giving shelter to thousands, nay tens of thousands of helpless and hapless 
Armenian refugees and emigrants from Turkey and Anatolia who have 
found a safe asylum in France and in the French mandatory Arab State of 
Syria, where, they enjoy freedom of thought and speech and the free and 
undisturbed exercise of their own religion, under the ægis of the tri-colour— 
that glorious and inspiring emblem of liberty, fraternity, equality, chivalry 
and culture. 


La Belle France has been the refuge and the safe haven of oppressed 
and persecuted Armenians since the last 650 years, for it may not be 
generally kncwn, but it is nevertheless а historical fact, that the last 
Armenian king, Leo VI, of the house of Lusignan, died a refugee at Paris 
in 1393, having been driven out of his kingdom (Cilicia) by the terrible 
Mamelukes of Egypt in 1375. After his release from captivity in the land 
of the Pharoahs through the kind intercession of King John of Spain. 
ео VI, visited Rome, Spain, France and England in the vain hope of 
enlisting the sympathy of Christian Europe with a view to regaining his lost 
throne, but evidently the spirit of chivalry, which was once the proud 
heritage of Christian Europe, had died with the Crusades and the appeal 
of the last Armenian king, an exile amongst mighty Christian kings, fell on 
deaf ears, and he died a broken-hearted man in Paris and was buried, 
amongst the kings of France, in the Church of the Celestines, from which 
place his body was afterwards removed to St. Denis, where a beautiful 





Bandel, a village near Chinsurah, was destroyed by the order of the Mogul Emperor Shah 
Jahan, in 1632, but it was rebuilt by Joan Gomas do Soto in 1640 when the keystone of the 
original church, with the date 1599, was placed over the eastern gate of the present church 
where it can be seen to this day. The old keystone is misleading however as many visitors go 
away with the erroneous idea that the present Bandel church was erected in 1599, whereas 
it dates its existence from the year 1640, ` 
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black marble tombstone, with the king's effigy, bears the following 
inscription in French:— 
Cy gist le tres noble et tres excellent Prince, Lyon de Lusignan, 
quint Roi Latin du Royaulme 4” Armenie, qui rendit Г ame a Dieu 
a Paris le XXIX jour de Novembre, Гап de grace MCCCXCIII. 

It can be rendered into English thus:— 

Here lieth the noblest and the most excellent Prince, Lyon de 
Lusignan, the fifth Latin king of the royal house of Armenia, who 
delivered his soul tò God in Paris on the 29th day of November, 
in the year of grace, 1393. 

Shortly before his death, King Leo VI, rendered a very valuable service 
to the cause of humanity, which deserves to be recorded in letters of gold 
in the annals of France and England. By constant pleading and persuasion, 
he succeeded in bringing about a happy reconciliation between Charles VI 
of France and Richard II of England and thereby he put an end to the 
devastating war that had been going on between the two countries for nearly 
a hundred years. 

It can be seen that the sympathy of chivalrous France with oppressed 
Armenians, under Mohammedan rule, dates back to the 14th century and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that it will continue, for ages to be, because 
French culture and sublime ideals have been the sources of inspiration of the 
intelligentsia of the Armenians in Turkey for the last hundred years. It 
may be mentioned that Armenians from Turkey fought in the “Foreign 
Legion” of France during the Great War, and it may be noted that in their 
loyalty to France, they yield to none. 

And as a humble worker in the thorny field of historical research, where 
I have laboured incessantly for forty years, I have much pleasure in 
offering my sincere felicitations to the cultured citizens of Chandernagore 
on their success in founding a Historical Society with the praiseworthy 
object of studying and placing on record the interesting history of that 
small, but historic city, which like the famous “Reck of Gibraltar,” has 
heroically stood the buffets of time since the French flag—that emblem 
of liberty and culture—was first hoisted on the banks of the Hooghly in 
1688. 

Long live the ‘‘Chandernagore Historical Society” which came ‘into 
existence on the 29th November 1930, under the auspices and the immediate 
patronage of the Administrateur, Monsieur Valentin Champion, and may 
it continue its useful work in rescuing from oblivion the valuable landmarks 
and the antiquities of that venerable French Settlement, which dates its 
existence from the year 1688, when by virtue of a Firman, granted by the 
Mogul Emperor Aurungzebe, a Factory was erected in this place, although 
there are records to prove the existence of a much earlier Factory, which, 
according to Streynsham Masters, “уғав in the occupation of the Dutch of 
the neighbouring city of Chinsurah in 1676." 


MESROVB J. SETH, 


теш Policy in India in 1777 А. 8. 


F all the public depositories of archives anterior to the 19th century 
existing in our colonies,” says М, Edmond Gaudart іп his introduction 
to the Catalogue des Manuscripts Des Anciennes Archives de L’Inde Francaise 
(Tome I Pondichery, 1690-1789), "that of Pondichari is, without contradiction, 
the most important alike by the number of its documents and by their historical 
value.” Turning over the pages of this valuable catalogue, I found that 
No. 234 was a relatively short document of four leaves, described in the 
catalogue as follows: ‘*Political state of India at the commencement of the 
present year 1777—Very remarkable exposition of the situation of the English 
and of the Indian sovereigns, in 1777, denoting, in its author whose name is 
not indicated in the copy, a perfect knowledge of the character and ambitions 
of these princes and notably of Nizam Ali, Basalat Jang and Hider Aly.” 
A note is added saying “сору dated lóth March 1885 and certified by 
Mr. Hyacinthe Vinson.’ Now, 1885 is here obviously a misprint for 1855; 
for, Hyacinthe Vinson completed towards 1856 his labours in the archives 
of Pondicheri which brought to a close the arrangement of the records 
inaugurated four years before by Mr. Ariel. (Introduction pp. ХШ-ХУ). In 
fact the date given in my copy of the document, on which the following 
translation is based, is 16th March 1855. This copy I was enabled to obtain 
by the kind courtesy of Professor G. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondicherry. 


Even the sad fates of Dupleix and Lally did not diminish the ardour with 
which the French pursued their ambitions in India. ‘‘Their high-bred 
courteous bearing,” says Sir George Birdwood (1), ‘‘made an indelible impres- 
sion on the natives of India, with whom they identified themselves in a way that 
seems only possible, among Europeans, to Frenchmen.” The main features 
of French policy sketched in the memorandum are well-known and need no 
elucidation. The date of the document is very significant and shows that the 
policy sketched therein is not unconnected with Sain—Lubin’s negotiations with 
Nana-Fadanavis in 1777 ; the fact that the French were building some hopes 
though not much, on St. Lubin’s negotiations becomes apparent from another 
document (No. 290 of the Pondichery catalogue) dated the 24th January 1778. 
At any rate it is clear that St. Lubin was in active touch with the Pondichery 
authorities and wanted them to believe that, as a result of his negotiations 
with the Mahrattas, they were ready to assist the French against the English. 
Warren Hastings got early information of these designs (No. 818 of the 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence—Calcutta—Vol. V) and was not deceived 
by the vague assurances of friendship which the Peshwa conveyed to him 


through the Bhonsla (Nos. 991 ; 1003 ; 1920 ; ibid). 





(1) Report on the old Records of the India Office (1891), р. 249 п, 
A 
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A word may be said about the authorship of our document. It bears no 
name on it and considering the fact that we have only a rather late copy of 
an original which can no longer be traced one has to exercise great caution 
in putting forward any suggestions on the subject. The title of this docu- 
ment is: Etat politique de Раде au commencement de la presente annee 1777. 
The celebrated French governor and historian A. Martineau published in 
1913 a much longer document, also from a copy, with a title very similar to 
that of our document. It is a memoir from the pen of M. Law de Lauriston 
with the title: ‘Observations sur l’Etat politique actuel de I’Inde’’ dated 
February 1777. М. Law stayed іп Pondichery for about six months after 
handing over charge to his successor M. de Bellecombe early in January 1777. 
During this period the new governor had the chance of studying with the 
guidance of his predecessor how best to raise the French power in India from 
the very low state to which it had sunk in the years following the peace of 
Paris. Law’s memoir already published by M. Martineau contains the expres- 
sion of his views in considerable detail on important matters bearing on French 
interests. This memoir dated February 1777 opens with the words: “Тһе. 
letter marked political, which M. de Bellecombe has written to the minister 
on the 24th January, is a precis of present politics in India. But the sudden 
departure of the ship le Gange did not allow of (his) entering into as many 
details as it is necessary to explain. From the dates it seems probable 
that our document is the shorter memoir of Bellecombe which was written 
by him within a fortnight of his taking over charge and to which Law makes 
reference at the beginning of his full notes. There is nothing in the notes of. 
Law that goes against this supposition, and on the main lines of policy 
contemplated by Law’s memorandum our document throws much welcome 
light (2). 

The following is a literal translation of the interesting French mumorandum 
of 1777 which evinces much sound judgement on the men and events dealt 
with in it: 

Pondicherry, 1777 Political State of India at the Commencement of the 
present year 1777. 


The picture of India with regard to political affairs presents for the French 
only a perspective altogether dishonourable ; the unfortunate operations of the 
last war have given to our rivals an ascendancy, which they glory in with 
so much more haughtiness, that they persuade themselves and seek to persuade 
the whole of Hindusthan that the French are utterly unable to raise themselves 
from their fallen state to which they have been reduced by the advantages 
and victories that they (our enemies) have won against them (us). In their 
ambitious projects to which they have found little or no obstacle, they invade 
its new provinces, destroy the kingdoms, despoil the ancient ministers of the 
country, and by rapid progresses, by violent usurpations, they have reached 
the point at which they are proposing to themselves, that is to say after the 
ruin of the French, to dominate as absolute masters in the Carnatic, always 


(2) See Martineau's Introduction to Law de Lauriston Etat Politique de L'Inde еп, 1777, 
РР. 10-11, I have пор been able tọ look up Martineau’s references in n. 2 оп р. 10. 
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under the name of the Nabob,—Prince whom they hold as their slave who is 
master neither of his finances, nor of his wishes, nor of his operations, all 
done in his name and at the pleasure of the English. 

Among the different powers that share the authority in the most southern 
part of Hindusthan, which influence more or less the revolutions and intrigues, 
so common to the Asiatics, in which the Europeans are constrained to take 
part either for upholding their interest or for preventing their ruin, the Moguls 
hold the first rank. These Moguls, once so powerful and so redoubtable, are 
to-day only an enfeebled power, of which the decadence quickens day by 
day. Nizam Ali, Subah of the Deccan, is a man without parole and without 
faith ; he employs without choice all the means which can take him to his 
ends ; assassination, treachery, violence, all are alike to him. Не is too far 
from our colonies to injure them ; as he has neither the power nor the wish 
to do good, it is enough not to have him for our enemy. If he thought himself 
misunderstood or neglected by the French, he would raise up against them 
by vengeance enemies more redoubtable than himself ; all negotiations must 
without proposing an alliance with this wicked man, stop with protestations of 
friendship, vague desires to live well with him, gigantic projects of aggrandise- 
ment for him and for the nation. f 

Basalat Jang, his younger brother, of a higher character and less haughty 
and more humane, has for all his domain only the subah of Vizapore (3), his 
appanage ; he has only few troops of infantry his means do not permit 
him to entertain тоге; being naturally inclined to the French, he can 
be useful to them intrigues and negotiations that he has а talent 
for conducting with as much address as success; he knows his interests too 
well to give his auxiliary troops either to the French or to their rivals. Nizam 
Ali, his brother, by a sudden irruption, would lay hold of the territory of 
Vizapour as soon as he should see it without troops and would annex it to his 
dominion, and would do harm to Basalat Jang. 

It is however necessary to cultivate the friendship of Basalat Jang whether 
to be informed of the plots which are hatched by our rivals by means of 
money or to be favoured in case we should propose to go in again for the 
old conquests in the north. The province of Condavir which is subject to 
Vizapour adjoins the rich possessions which the French have lost in the general 
ruin of their affairs. Basalat Jang does not desire anything só much as to 
-have the French for neighbours in this part of his territories. 


The Mahrattas, declared enemies of the Moguls and rarely at peace with 
them, occupy the western part of the Peninsula very far from the sea. These 
people are warriors after the manner of brigands and plunderers. The cavalry 
is their principal, strictly speaking their only force. More greedy for pillage 
than for conquests, become formidable to the Moguls since about 60 years ; 
by their repeated victories, they have so strongly shaken their empire in 
carrying their victorious arms right up to the capital, that there is every likeli- 
hood that they will revive and retrieve the losses that the victories of Aurangzeb 
have caused them. This revolution which does not appear to be distant will 





(3) Apparently used here for Adoni and Raichur, which once formed part of Bijapur 
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change the form of government in the Carnatic and will prepare for the 
Europeans a new policy. 

Until these great events develop themselves, the wisest policy is, as far 
as we can, to keep at a distance this nation famous for its brigandages, the 
plague and the terror of these countries. A part of their army has no other 
pay than the fruits of pillage and rapine ; troops without discipline, without 
subordination, pillaging friend and foe, they are in every respect well fitted 
to ruin and devastate the country of those who employ them, yet it would be 
necessary to pay very dearly for services so little useful. Their alliances 
however ought not to be absolutely rejected. The advantage we can derive 
from it is to stir up them against our rivals, not only in a vague and uncertain 
manner, but with a view to obliging them to divide their forces. 

In case a rupture prepared at a distance should be ready to break out 
against the English, a strategem of which we can draw the advantage is to 
engage the Mahrattas to declare war on them from the side of Bombay 
and its rich dependencies, dominions in the neighbourhood of the Mahrattas. 
Their incursion will necessarily make a diversion which will oblige them 
to unite their forces and to ask for help to the English of that side in order 
not to succumb to the effect of (produced by) an enemy who has caused 
them considerable losses for three years, and who is in a position to cause 
the greatest of them, if above all they are at peace with Haidar Ali Khan. 

By an adroit policy the English have fomented divisions and maintained 
the war between these two powers. This ruse has lost them (English) 
money it is true, but it has placed both of them (Mahrattas and Haidar Ali) 
under the necessity of watching their respective states, and of not going 
away from them, for as soon as the forces of one of these two powers should 
be engaged in some distant expedition, the other would not fail to invade the 
country abandoned as it were to its cupidity, and carry fire and sword into it, 
and by a total devastation annihilate the domination which opposes itself to 
its aggrandisement. 

It is a work of more than ordinary policy to prepare by negotiations the 
reunion of these rival powers, that it is dangerous to precipitate it till we may 
be in a proper situation to benefit by it ; let us leave both them to grow weak, 
let us leave our rivals to lavish their treasures for postponing a revolution which 
would come in its time. It is necessary to limit ourselves to maintaining the 
friendship of the Mahrattas by good words, by vast projects which would 
reveal a noble pride and by superior forces ready to appear. Above all no 
promise of money, for if once we take this route in treating with them, it 
will be difficult to withdraw ourselves from it. 

Haider Ali Khan was a few years ago without a name, without force or 
reputation ; by steps at first rather slow, but sustained by a constant good 
fortune, (he) has formed a new power comparable to an impetuous torrent 
which unsets and destroys all that it meets on its way. Power today formid- 
able which balances splendidly that of the Moguls and the Mahrattas, seeking 
secretly to destroy one by the other. There is his ambition, his policy. The 
epoch of (his) greatness is a rash enterprise which has brought to him sucess 
even beyond his hopes. No one before him, not even the conquerors of 
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India, has dared to penetrate with an army, up to the-coast of Malabar ; 
the impracticable mountains of which the defiles offer to the view only 
precipices had sheltered till now the princes of this coast from foreign 
incursions. Haidar Ali Khan has overcome these barriers. The immense 
treasures accumulated since many centuries have become the prey of the 
new conqueror, with which his greedy cupidity has not been satisfied. 
These successes have only provoked his desires, and finding himself in a 
position to undertake anything, he has sought and still seeks only to seize 
the treasures of India, persuaded that he will dominate everywhere when 
he will have collected in his coffers the gold and silver of this part of the 
peninsula. He makes war, less to aggrandize his domination by new 
conquests, than to complete the removal of what remains of the specie of 
India. The Mahrattas are the only ones that have opposed some dams to 
this torrent ; their efforts have not met with constant and decisive success. 

This power in spite of all its splendour is not so solidly based as to be 
of long duration. The great successes so similar to those that we imagine 
of the heroes of romance will have probably the same end. Whatever that may 
be it is necessary to treat with him and not to neglect any precautions which 
can postpone or drag on the negotiations. Haidar Ali Khan, puffed up by 
his success, does not seek the alliance of any person. Though rich, opulent, 
surrounded by the treasures of India, not only is he not generous, but selfish 
sometimes to meanness. He promises little to those who attach themselves 
to him and even this little suffers from difficulties unworthy of a hero. In 
the negotiations, he will set the highest price on his alliance, in military 
operations he will desire to act and will act with an entire independence. 
He will exact above all plenty of munitions, arms, artillery light and well 
mounted with troops adequate to its service, he will bind himself to pay 
everything ; but with a generosity little liberal, he will have arrears by which 
the entire pay will suffer, besides his delays (and) the chicanes which will 
end only to his profit. 

This hero nevertheless despite all his defects is necessary to the French 
for regaining the ascendancy which they have lost in India, and to despoil 
their rivals of it. If Hydar Ali Khan acts in concert for suppressing the 
power of the English, the enterprise will succeed, but he will wish to have 
the best part of the spoils, and if we dispute him what his cupidity has 
devoured already, he is capable of turning round against his allies. Save 
that, it will not be difficult to engage him in an offensive alliance against the 
English whose prosperity has made him angry. Let us take care about the 
conditions and the articles of the treaty; let us not flatter ourselves that 
he will put down the power of the English, to make that of the French 
succeed to it. He likes neither the one nor the other to more than a moderate 
extent, but then after we shall have sent him back, content and satisfied, 
this design, which we shall have held till then in the greatest secret, will 
begin to develope success. 


К. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


ег Sacrifice ш Orissa. 


The Meriah was the victim offered by the Khonds of Orissa as а 
sacrifice to the Goddess of the Earth to ensure good crops and immunity 
from diseases and accidents. It was essential that this human animal of 
sacrifice should be purchased, or must be born of Meriah parents in order 
to be acceptable to the goddess. Thus arose a class of men whose business 
it was to entice and kidnap infants and children, and sell them to the 
Khonds in clandestine manner. The victim was regarded as a consecrated 
being; treated with scrupulous care and affection bordering on veneration, 
as one “dying that all the world may live,” and was ultimately sacrificed. 
He was torn to pieces and heads of families scrambled for shreds of his 
flesh to fertilise their fields. The Khonds were perfectly satisfied that they 
were free from sin, as they bought the victim. They even looked upon 
him as a God capable of giving them abundant crops, good seasons, and 
health. Some tribes believed that the colour of the turmeric would not 
get a deep red without his blood. I would not analyse in this paper the 
complex tangle of the ideas of corn spirit, dying god, or human scapegoat 
underlying this sacrifice, but proceed with this short preamble to give an 
account of the sacrifice, its incidents, and the noble attempts of the British 
administration to suppress this horrible superstition with reference to the 
records 1 came across in the office of the Political Agent and Commissioner 
of Orissa Feudatory States at Sambalpur and the Commissioner of Orissa 
at Cuttack. 


Mr. Tweeddale in his minute (9th November, 1842) gives the Khonds 
of Ganjam the following character: “Ву the report (Macpherson’s) it 
is quite clear that the creed of a Khond, whether in prosperity or adversity, 
looks to overcome his misfortunes, to increase his prosperity, by human 
sacrifice, -after his land is prepared for receiving the seed . . . he has 
few, pursuits except that of blood, either produced by human sacrifice or 
by war. In a savage state the one is the precursor of the other. 2 


Mr. Ricketts, Superintendent of Tributary Mahals (їп his letter No. 396, 
dated the 23rd February, 1837), submitted a long report (in 33 para- 
graphs) to the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department on the 
practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds and suggested measures for 
its suppression. In reply to this letter Mr. Ross D. Mangles, the Secretary, 
wrote to him (No. 264, dated the 14th March, 1837) that Government 
did not approve of “the annual progress of a military force under an 
officer vested with the power of summary punishment for suppression of 
human sacrifice . . . Immediate injunctions, however, were to be 
issued to the Raja of Duspalla and other Tributary Rajas having nominal 
authority over the Khond population expressive of the views of British 
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Government and of Ив determination to do all in its power for effectual 
suppression of this atrocious practice”. 


Through the instrumentality of the Raja of Boad 2 boys and a girl, 
being Meriahs, were rescued from the Khonds in 1840 and in recognition 
of this good act Government made presents to the Raja of a pair of shawl, 
kincab, cloth, etc. The Raja continued to rescue Meriahs from the Khond 
Sardars and again he and the Raja of Duspalla were similarly rewarded 
for their co-operation. The rescued children were on each occasion made 
over to the care of the Rev. Sutton of Cuttack and Government gave an 
allowance of Rs. 3 each for the clidren for boarding. clothing and education. 


From an extract from the minutes of consultation under date the 10th 
December 1842, in which were read the correspondence of the Agent to 
the Governor of Fort St. George in Ganjam (230, dated 28th January, 
1842, 540, dated 26th April, 1842, 979 of 17th August), extract from 
the proceedings of the Fouzdary Adalat and the Minute of the Rt. Hon'ble 
Lord Elphinstone, and of the Most Hon'ble the President, we learn of the 
progress of measures adopted for the suppression of the crime among the 
Khonds in Ganjam. 


We have an interesting report of Tehsildar Shiba Prosad Ray of 
Khundpara and the Soorathaul or Deposition taken by Mr. Mills himself 
from the sacrificers and others dated 4th April, 1843. In June he reported 
to the Secretary to Government in Judicial Department (No. 1153, dated 
2nd June 1843) the rescue‘of certain Meriah children and suggested the 
advisability of appointing a special officer as Assistant Superintendent for 
making annual tours in the Khond districts. The Under Secretary wrote 
to the Superintendent (No. 1144, dated the 27th November, 1843) 
informing him that the Hon'ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal was “this 
day pleased to appoint Lieut. G. W. S. Hicks, 8th Regiment N. I. to the 
command of Khoorda and Balasore Paik Companies on a staff allowance 
of Rs. 200 per mensem and to vest that officer with the powers of ап 
assistant to Superintendent of Tributary Mehals for the purpose of suppress- 
ing the practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds”. 


For the guidance of Lt. Col. Hicks, Mr. A. J. M. Mills, the Superinten- 
dent of Tributary Mehals, sent him a copy of the proceedings held in a 
Meriah case by Lt. Col. J. R. Ouseley, Agent to the Governor-General and 
Commissioner, South West Frontier. Ouseley informed him that one 
Mukundo Malick had been instrumental in making away with the nephew 
of one Sadho Ganda. He writes, “І explained to Dyteree and Mokundo 
and have done to all the Khond chiefs of Sonepur, Patna, Khurrior, Bindra 
Nowagurh and Bamra that if hereafter any persons be kidnapped and any 
human sacrifice takes place, they will be liable to capital punishment and 
the forfeiture of their estates for ever. May I request you to compel 
Mokundo to abide by his agreement to restore the young man Ramkissen 2” 


He also intimated the matter to Mr. A. Turnbull, Under Secretary to 
Government of Bengal (No. 4, dated 19th January 1844). Sadho Ganda 
was an inhabitant of Salabata in Patna District. Ramkissen was kid- 
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napped six years ago and kept as a Meriah by a Khond of Boad. Ouseley 
had proposed to Government to be allowed to bring the Ramgurh Light 
Infantry and Irregular Horse with guns and proceed to extremities if they 
did not deliver all the Meriahs then in their possession. He issued notice 
to all the Khond chiefs pointing out the necessity of releasing all persons 
kidnapped for the sacrifice and the penalty for disobedience. 

Mr. Mills also sent to Lt. Hicks, a letter (No. 91, dated the 19th March 
1844) from Lt. Col. Ouseley to Mr. A. Turnbull, and an enclosure of his 
proceedings in a particular case, which are very interesting. The enclosure 
contained translations of the deposition of one ‘“Aochbo’’, а rescued 
Meriah, and the statements of Nubghan Mallik, Khond Chief, Lochna the 
woman who helped Neela in kidnaping Aochbo, Govind the uncle of the 
Meriah, Dalpat Rae, the Regent of Sonepoor and of the Raja of Boad. 

It appears that “‘Meriahs were invariably destroyed before they 
attained majority or indeed at 16 or 17 or younger” (para. 5). In the 
selection from several of the Meriahs for sacrifice among a number of 
flags, fastened to bamboos, one is marked with a red cloth. On a Meriah 
touching this one, he or she is said to be accepted and sacrificed to the 
“Dhurnee’’, but the rest are simply killed, as it is described by Ramkissen. 


Deposition of Govind Gwalla, dated the 28th December 1843. 


Q. For what God is your nephew now detained? 

A. І do not know what “Deota”, but it is the custom there to get 
hold of children, and when fat and older, they sacrifice them by placing 
them in split bamboos and killing them, they are squeezed to the ground, 
and all the villagers with axes, etc., cut off flesh, dancing and jumping 
about, whilst the victim is alive and quivering, and for this my nephew 
is kept. 

Q. What God has such sacrifices? 

А. In those fields where turmeric is grown they perform these 
sacrifices, and the Khonds sacrifice to them and other Gods also—all round 
the turmeric fields they bury the flesh of men 


Deposition of Aochbo. 

Q. Do they cut off the legs and the arms of Meriah? 

A. Yes, both hands at the wrist, and they cut off all the flesh up to 
the elbow and also cut off the legs below the knee, and all the flesh above 
up to the thighs. The head, the buttock and the breasts they do not cut 
off, they say “the head and the milk is the Raja’s, the buttocks, the 
ҚБапее в”, 

Mr. Mills sent moreover to Lt. Hicks a copy of the proceedings held 
by himself in another case of Meriah rescued by Lt. Col. Ouseley, and 
further accounts of Meriah rites and instructions for operations. 

There is a very interesting note written by Lt. Hicks conveying his 
sentiments on the measures proposed by Col. Ouseley, for suppression of 
human sacrifice. He also submitted a long report to Mr. Mills (21st May 
1844) giving an account of his expedition te Bead and Duspulla, the plang 
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adopted by him in releasing human victims, his attempts to dissuade the 
Khonds from such vices, and his explanation to the Raja of Boad of the 
consequences of his evil associates, etc. He rescued 23 Meriahs, 11 boys 
and 12 girls. Mr. Mills informed the Secretary to Government (18th June 
1844) about Lt. Hicks’ operations; also that the Raja of Boad had 
recovered 2 more Meriahs whom he had sent to Cuttack, and had appre- 
hended and sent to him a man charged with selling children as Meriahs 
to the Khonds. From a list of rescued victims it appears that their age 
ranged between three and sixteen. 

` Under Secretary Mr. P. Melville (Home Department, Judicial, dated 
the 23rd November 1844) informed Mr. Mills about Government's dis- 
approval regarding furnishing an escort of one company, under an 
European officer, from Regiment established at Cuttack to accompany 
Lt. Hicks on his approaching tour through the Khond country. 


Mr. Mills reported to Government (letter No. 1280, dated the 16th 
June, 1845) the measures adopted by Lt. Hicks for the suppression of 
human sacrifice in his ‘second mission into the Khond country of Boad 
and Duspullah”. He assembled the Khond chiefs at Daspalla in the 
presence of the Raja. He writes: “They do not profess to have 
abolished sacrifices, but they affirm that in obedience to Government orders 
they have substituted animals for human beings”. Не got the cordial co- 
operation of the-Raja to suppress the crime. The rite, if practised at all, 
had certainly lost its publicity. ““Where more than a hundred victims 
annually, suffered, now but a few are killed in secret... In the killa we 
may with safety proclaim the abolition of the horrid rite and the deter- 
mination of Government to inflict a just punishment on the transgressors”. 
He proceeded to Raneegunge in Boad and reached the residence of a very 
influential Khond chief Madhava Koonwar whom he persuaded to abolish 
the Meriah rite. There was no sacrifice at Burgolcha. At Surmoonda he 
heard the music and recovered after 8 days the Meriah boy after much 
threat. The chief of Rattai Barai was contumacious. 

Lt. Hicks rescued in February 1845, 12 Meriah children from Boad 
and Duspullah of whom 5 were restored to their friends, 2 set at large and 
5 placed in the charge of Rev. Mr. Sutton, of Cuttack, who was the head 
of the Cuttack Mission School. In some volumes in the record room of 
the Collector of Cuttack we find receipts given by him for the money 
received for the. maintenance and education of children rescued from the 
Khonds and placed under his charge, also certificates that “they were still 
alive” (Vol. No. 229, receipt of Rs. 9 for three children, dated 4th May 
1841, etc. In Vol. 259 we have the recommendation of Mr. William 
Brooks that “Sada, one of Government Meriah wards in Mission Asylum, 
be allotted the usual present of Rs. 18. On his honourable dismissal he 
may be capable of earning a comfortable subsistence in my service”. 

At Sambalpur there are also reports from Captain S. C. Macpherson, 
Acting Political Assistant Agent on Special duty to Mr. R. A. Bannermann, 
Agent Чо the Governor of Fort St. George. Captain Macpherson was 
_deputed to suppress’ the rite amongst the Khonds in Ganjam and the 
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neighbouring territories. He submitted a long report detailing his opera- 
tions and conveying his sentiments. He was of opinion that the physical 
nature of the country and the moral character of the people precluded use 
of force as a primary measure for effecting this design as well as excluded 
the idea of direct proselytism. He got a list of procurers of victims, the 
Khond country of Boad and Gumsur being supplied to a great extent by 
Punwas of the adjoining Zemindaries of Nyaghur, Daspulla, and Boad. 
Operations should not be limited to the Ganjam countries only. He 
suggested giving joint jurisdictions to the criminal tribunals of Ganjam and 
Cuttack over the procurers. Force was to be used as a secondary means. 
А road should be opened from Goomsur to Sonepur—Sambalpur. Co- 
operation of the patriarchs should be secured by gifts, honorary privileges, 
by rendering the -priesthood neutral and employing the Khonds in semi- 
military service. The Khonds of Baramootah promised to relinquish 
human sacrifice upon certain conditions, viz., receipt of justice and 
immediate protection of Government; and permission to sacrifice buffaloes, 
monkeys, goats, etc., to their deities with all solemnities now attending 
human sacrifice. He suggested establishment of relations with the tribes 
as subjects, and for the nearer tribes procuring submission to laws and 
practical admission of British supremacy. There are several minutes by 
him in the Political Agent’s office. 

It appears that in 1847 the Raja of Boad and the Raja of Unghole did 
not co-operae and Captain Macpherson was too harsh to the former. 
Mr. J. P. Grant; Commissioner for enquiry in the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 
and agent for the suppression of human sacrifice and female infanticide, 
was appointed to enquire into the Captain’s conduct. In 1855 and 1856 
Lt. А. С. McNeil was in charge of Meriah Agency in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa. He reported (15th December 1855) that with the help of the 
Tehsildar of Boad he got the surrender of the Khonds near Ooraladhoney. 


There are also records in Sambalpur relating to the abolition of the 
agency for the suppression of Meriah sacrifice and infanticide in Khond- 
mals (1862-64) and to alleged human sacrifice in Ranpur (1867-68). | 

In the record room of the Commissioner of Cuttack are to be found 
very important documents relating to the sacrifice, e.g., Mr. Ingle’s Return 
dated the 23rd December 1837, Lt. Macpherson’s Report on the Khonds 
of the districts of Ganjam and Cuttack (very interesting to the anthropolo- 
gists) forming the enclosure of letter No. 1470 dated 26th November 1841 
from the Chief Secretary, Fort St. George, чо the Commissioner and 
Superintendent Tributary Mahals, Cuttack, extract from Mr. Russel’s 
Report dated | Ith May 1837 (para. 64), Mr. Bannerman’s Report of 
23rd December 1837, Lt. Hill’s Report of 2nd July 1838, Elphinstone’s 
Minute of the 16th March, 1841, Minute recorded by the Rt. Hon'ble the 
Governor, all forming enclosure of a letter (No. 63, dated 3rd May 1841) 
from Mr. T. H. Maddock, Secretary to the Government of India to the 
Commissioner of Cuttack, from which we learn of the deputation of an 
officer to the Raja of Calahandy, prevalence of the sacrifice among the 
Gonds in the wild jungles on the borders of Chutteesgarh, sacrifice of 27 
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full grown men by the Raja of Bustar 14 years ago; sacrifice to the goddess 
Thada Pennoo (the Earth) in Gumsur, etc. 

I will conclude this paper with some quotations from Mr. Mill’s able 
minute on the Tributary Mahals (Vol. No. 157) written in 1847. He 
framed a rule for abolishing the practice of sutteée and human sacrifice in 
the States and declared that all persons who aided and abetted such 
practices would be guilty of culpable homicide. ‘1 need not detail the 
proceedings of my assistant, Captain Hicks, in his endeavours to induce 
the Khonds to forego the barbarous and unholy rite; conciliation was 
relied on, as the sole instrument for effecting it, but it was only partially 
successful; when argument ceases to operate, demonstration of (and if 
unavoidable an appeal to) force is required, but Captain Hicks was denied 
even an escort, and his missions therefore lost the impression they would 
have created, if he had been accompanied by a small number of Troops. 
Considering we have to deal with the prejudices of a whole population, to 
suppress а time-honoured rite, sanctified by their religious faith, is it 
surprising that the Khonds would not tacitly submit to an interference, 
involving as that interference does, the destruction of all that is cherished 
and revered by them? Justice was not, I think, done to Captain Hicks 
exertions, 

Captain MacPherson’s first campaign was not successful. The Boad 
Khonds voluntarily agreed to give up the sacrifice, and to submit to the 
general authority of Government; but it is said that the Rajah and his 
uncle impressed them with the idea that the Government cared nothing 
about the sacrifice; and only wanted to tax the hill country, and would 
moreover give up that, if a general demonstration of resistance were made. 
They rose accordingly, attacked Captain MacPherson and compelled him 
to give up the children he had rescued, and to leave the country. The 
Khonds, on the other hand, maintain that the seizure of their adopted 
children and ploughmen as meriahs and the fear of taxation by the Raja, 
drove them to resist; but whatever the cause may have been, which stirred 
them to revolt, I feel convinced from what I learnt in my late visit to 
Angool, that they were keeping up their resistance, not for the sake of 
maintaining the atrocious rite, which they appear to have made up their 
minds to give up, but for the protection of their rights and privileges, 
which they ignorantly imagine it is the desire of Government to aid the 
Rajah in abrogating. I induced the youngest son of Nubbogun Khouro to 
give himself up and the Raja of Angool to aid us, instead of the Khonds 
whom he had been supporting in a manner to make them so presumptuous 
as to plunder опе of the Gumsur villages... The Rajah of Angool has 
executed an agreement not to aid the Boad Khonds nor to afford any 
asylum in his country to Chukro Bissoee, a nephew of Dore Віѕѕоее, the 
principal Chief of Gumsur, and leader of the late insurrection there, nor to 
any of the Boad or Duspalla Khonds—Chokra Bissoee has lived i in Angool 
since 1837 and is now said to have joined Bir Khouro.”’ 
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Dacea in 1840. 





HE following account of Dacca in 1840 is taken from a “‘Diary of 
Travels and Adventures in Upper India,” by Lieut.-Colonel С. J. С. 
Davidson of the Bengal Engineers, which was published in London in 1843. 
Colonel Davidson, who was the son of Alexander Davidson, the proprietor 
of a “Europe shop” at Calcutta (East India Kalendar for 1798), was born in 
that city on October 24, 1793, and after undergoing the usual training at 
Addiscombe in 1810-1811, was appointed to an engineer cadetship in 1812. 
He retired in 1841 and died in London on March 31, 1852. At the time of 
his visit to Dacca he was Executive Engineer of the 6th (Allahabad) division. 
Col. Davidson left Allahabad on the evening of December 5, 1839, and 
sailed down the river Jumna. He hired two boats of a thousand maunds each. 
One of these boats was divided into three rooms for his accommodation: and 
underneath were stored fifty-six large chests filled with household furniture. 
On the other boat he shipped his three horses. On the following day the 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges was reached. A description is given of 
the fair at Tribenee Ghat. Passing Sirsa, Mirzapoor, Chunar, Sultanpoor 
(then a cavalry cantonment) Benares, Ghazeepoor and Chupra, the boats 
anchored at Danapoor (Dinapore) on the morning of December 19. Here a 
fleet was met which was conveying a detachment of European troops to 
Meerut. On the 215 mention is made of a two-storied Ionic palace on the 
river bank belonging to the Rajah of Bettiah “а district lying under the 
mountains of Nipaul famous for the abundance of its turkies.” A great part 
of the forenoon was consumed in skirting ‘ће long city of Patna?” Monghyr 
was reached on the 27th. ‘‘Observed an English gentleman taking his 
recreation in a pleasure-boat, accompanied by his dogs; he carried a 
St. George’s ensign.” Bhaugulpore was passed оп the 29h on January 2, 
1830, ‘ће Bhaugurettee or Mohanna branch of the Ganges,” is seen: and 
nearly at the fork a roomy pucca lower-roomed house. The voyage is 
continued past Bogwangola to Rampore Beaulieu. ““Тһе first mansion was а 
lower-roomed house within eighty yards of the river, with a handsome Doric 
colonnade.” Here a halt was made from the 3rd to the 5th. In the evening 
of that day the boats made fast at Lalpore factory, “опе of the many 
belonging to Messrs. Watson and Со.” “The “Ри4да or Poronee nuddee,”’ 
was entered at sunset on the 6th. More indigo factories come under notice. 
On the 9th a long fleet of boats was encountered, taking sepoys from 
Chittagong to ‘‘Bunarus."’ The sepoys оп one of the last boats stood up 
“апа with one accord saluted in the most handsome manner.” The night of 
the llth was spent at the “‘populous village” of Manik Gunje, where the latest 
newspapers were sent on board from a neighbouring indigo factory.} .. 
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January 13, 1840. Dropped down, enveloped in a thick fog, and 
gradually approached the city of Dhacca. The first object visible in its 
vicinity was a high, permanent, upper-roomed house, on the west bank of 
the river, opposite the city, formerly used by the Nabobs of Dhacca as a 
hunting-seat. It is rapidly going to ruin. The city itself runs along the east 
bank of the Booree Gunga, and is, perhaps, about two miles in length. It 
is a very beautiful object from a distance of three or four miles, even with a 
telescope. The houses appear white, shining, and colonnaded like palaces (1); 
and the observer is prepared for splendour and magnificence, to be subse- 
quently disappointed by ruinous decay. Along the banks are several ruinous 
buildings, parts of which have fallen into the river, from the sinking of their 
foundations. All attempts to confine or protect the boundaries of the river 
have proved failures. 

Before we landed, a long skiff passed us, filled with brilliant oranges just 
arrived from Sylhet. They are here exceedingly plentiful and cheap—so many 
as four for a pice, or about 256 for two shillings: but the present is not the 
cheapest season. I have while at Bombay, eaten those of Johanna, and those 
of Aurungabad and Agra on the spots where they are produced: but the 
wild orange from the forest of Sylhet is far superior to them all for richness 
and exquisite delicacy of flavour. 

Large quantities of timber for building are lying on the banks of the 
river, placed above high water. Every variety of Indian wood is procurable 
in the market: and from what | subsequently saw of the city, there may be a 
sufficiency for the consumption of the next ten years. I am not aware that 
any is exported to Calcutta: and I am pretty sure that no new houses, and 
but very few boats, are building at Dhacca or its environs. 


I landed and entered the house kindly lent me for my temporary residence 
by two staff officers who were both absent on duty, the one surveying a forest 
road to Munnipore from Sylhet, and the other catching elephants for the 
Honourable Company in the neighbourhood of Chittagong. At the back of my 
dwelling stood a large Gothic front or gate with wings, formerly the entrance 
of a splendid seraee for the reception of travellers. This building is now in 
ruins (2), but by means of its staircase continued to reach the top which 
commands a beautiful view of the city and a very small portion of the suburbs. 





(1) Dr. James Taylor, in his Sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca (Military 
Orphan Press, Calcutta, 1840: р. 59) writes: “Тһе houses of the European residents are large 
and well-built and give to the town a somewhat imposing appearance on the approach to it 
from the south. Most of them are situated on the bank of the Boorigonga, and have terrace 
gardens, the walls of which are washed by the river in the rains.” 

(2) The reference appears to be to the Burra Конта. Taylor writes (р. 94); “The great 
Kuttra (now in ruins) was built by direction of Sultan Mohammed Shujah in 1645. It is 
situated in front of the Chauk and fills up a considerable portion of the space between that 
square and the river. It presented on the side next to the Boorigonga an extensive front having 
a lofty central gateway marked by smaller entrances and by two octagonal towers which rose 
to some height above the body of the building.” According to Khan Bahadur Sayid Aulad 
Hasan (Notes on the Antiquities of Dacca, 1904) the builder was Dewan Mir Abul Kasim whose 
name appears as such on an inscription. The building was repaired during the Governorship 


of Lord Carmichael (1912-1917): but the northern or city gate has disappeared, 
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For its size it contains a great many upper-roomed and lower-roomed houses, 
and every here and there may be seen the ruins of those built by the 
Mohammedans, some of which have formed subjects for the elegant pencil of 
Sir С, Doyley, Bart. (3). So far as it goes, Dhacca closely resembles the city of 
Lucknow, as visible from the roof of the Residency. 


At the end of the Lane, running from the river past my dwelling there 
is a large open place called the chowk, probably 200 yards square. Within 
this, leaving a broad road all round, there is a low brick-walled inclosure, 
with numerous outlets, and nearly in its centre stands a flagstaff. Close to 
the flagstaff and raised a few feet from the ground on a platform of brick 
and mortar, is placed an immense wrought iron, almost cylindrical, gun, con- 
structed of rings welded together, as in other parts of India, I was told that 
many great men had in vain attempted to remove this enormous mass of iron 
from the river side, where it had lain for ages: but at last Mr. Walters (4) 
had succeeded, by aid of European arts | | 


Within this inclosure are congregated the majority of the trades of Dhacca, 
and innumerable petty shopkeepers here dispose of their caps, cotton and 
chintz dresses, hardware, fish hooks, beetel-nut-crackers, looking glasses, 
seeful puttee, or cool mats for sleeping on, cane petarrahs (boxes) for travellers, 
shoes of an infinite variety of patterns, cocoanuts prepared for hookas and the 
usual et ceteras. The principal part of the commerce of the city is confined 
to this square, which is perfectly surrounded by shops, and to the roads leading 
from it towards the southern part of the town, occupied by the military and 
civilians ; a comparatively small space; running from the river backwards, not 
more than 350 yards. . 


Such is the extreme unhealthiness of the cantonments, that fever is now 
an almost certain consequence of a residence within its boundaries: and hence 
officers attached to the corps on duty at Dhacca are permitted to live within 
the city. The houses of the Europeans were principally, if not wholly, built 





(3) A complete set of the drawings of Sir Charles D’Oyly, which were engraved in steel 
by J. Landseer, and published under the title of Antiquities of Dacca, may be seen at the 
Victoria Memorial Hall. D'Oyly was Collector of Dacca in 1808. ч 

(4) Henry Walters (writer 1809) was judge and magistrate of Dacca from 1825 to 1830. 
Dacca owes many improvements to him. Taylor writes (р. 88): ‘The numerous streets which 
intersect the town are extremely narrow and crooked and only a few which were widened by 
Mr. Walters about ten years ago (1828) are wide enough to admit of a wheeled conveyance pass- 
ing through them.” A handsome iron suspension bridge was also erected in 1830 during his 
period of office (see post). Walters retired in 1858 as member of the Board of Revenue and 
died on March 13, 1869. қ 

Ав regards the gun, Taylor observes (p. 95): “Тһеге were formerly іп front of the 
Kuttra two very large guns which were made and placed there it is said in the time of Meer 
Jumla (1660-1663). One of them, the largest of the two was planted upon a small island in the 
middle of the river and sank some years ago. The other which stood at the Sowaree Ghaut or 
landing place of the Nawaubs, was dragged up to its present site in the centre of the chouk in 
1828. It is made of hammered iron and its weight is estimated at 64,814 Ib.” The second gun 
now stands at the Sadar Ghat on the Buckland Bund. It is said to be a male gun, whose mate, 
(the gun at the bottom of the river) calls to him every night, and produces the mysterious 
sounds known as the ‘“‘Barisal guns.” 
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ARMENIAN CHURCH AT DACCA. 
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while Dhacca ЕНЕ the celebrated Shain aoe and“ although large, 
commodious, and upper-roomed, can only command а rent of from 60 to 135 
` rupees рег mensem,—the best’ within the city, at present occupied by the 
Commissioner, renting for the latter sum. Pretty little gardens are attached 
to most of them, and such as face the river Booree are certainly most desirable 
and pleasant residences. 

It was at one time my intention to have paid my respects to the Nabob 
of Dhacca (5) but I was assured by a very intelligent person that he had 
become miserably poor and hence’ not worthy of a visit! Не is a young un- 
educated boy, but not worse than other Mohammedan youths of his rank 
and age: entirely ignorant of English, and so extremely thoughtless and extra- 
vagant that he has mortgaged away his income from 5,000 to 200 rupees per 
mensem:-—that is to say from £6,000 a year to £240. He inhabits still the house 
of his ancestors but lives, as might be expected, in the most wretched manner. 
He may be generally seen riding on horseback, accompanied by a couple of 
light horsemen, wearing old-fashioned helmets and in other respects curiously 
accoutred .... 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


I came suddenly upon a collection of palkees and ascertained from the 
bearers that they belonged to a congregation then attending divine service— 
it was on a week day—in the Armenian church standing close by. I entered 
the church through a veranda abaut fourteen feet wide. The floor of the 
interior of the building was divided into three parts: one inclosed by a railing, 
for the altar ; a central portion into which two folding doors opened: and 
another, railed off, which was exclusively occupied by the women and 
children, having a gallery over it. The altar stands in a semi-circle about 
four feet distant from the wall: it is made or appears to be made of wood 
-and is raised to the height of about ten feet, by steps. These steps sustain 
twenty-four wax candles each three feet long, and also a number of small 
crosses of some gilt or shining metal. Although it was a bright sunshiny 
morning the candles were all burning. 


In front of the altar but a little to the left side P the officiating priest, 


a man of about fifty years of age, wearing spectacles. A piece of his scalp 
was shaved in a circular form, to the diameter of two inches and a quarter 





(5) Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, the last of the titular Nawabs of Dacca (1834-1843) and known 
as the Pagla Nawab. His extravagance was so great that the Government was obliged to 
make over his estates to an agent. On his death in 1843 without heirs the title became extinct, 
and his property was sold by auction. Troops attended his funeral which was conducted with 
military honours “as customary.” (Bengal District Gazetteer). Не was the grandson of 
Shams-ud-daula who was confined as a state prisoner at Calcutta from 1799 to 1805 (зее 
Hickey, Vol. IV, р. 252) but was permitted to succeed їп 1822 on the death of Nasrat Jang 
his brother (Nusserat Khan, the last Naib Nazim) as head of the family only and died in 
1831. There is a portrait of Nasrat Jang (1805-1822) by Home іп the collection of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Heber, who visited Shams-ud-daula in his palace at Dacca on July 8 
1824, mentions that there were “two very good portraits, by Chinnery, of the Nawab himself 
and the late Nawab his brother’’ in the octagon durbar Һај] (1828 edn., Vol, I, р, 196). 
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precisely. His under garment was richly ornamented with embroidered silver 
rosettes and had a rich border of similar work at the bottom. His outer vest 
was а khin khab (or golden tissue) cloak, having at the bottom of it a border 
four inches wide, richly embroidered with saints and angels. His collar was 
also rich and massive quite stiff with embroidery. He stood at a small reading 
desk, close to the central part of the church, and before him was placed a 
large receptacle of holy water. 


The service which this priest read seemed to proceed with wonderful 
rapidity and during its progress he held in his left hand an instrument of 
thin silver or tin plate, having what appeared to me a picture in its centre, 
with diverging radii. This was occasionally elevated.~ While reading he was 
joined every now and then by four or five other persons, chiefly youths, 
wearing long silk cloaks of a cinnamon colour, with crimson silk ornaments on 
the shoulders, and having each a crimson cross down the centre of their backs. 
One of these occasionally repeated Ameen! Ameen!” in the same nasal 
tone which distinguished the reading and chanting. On each flank of the desk 
stood a boy who held a rod in his hand to the end of which was attached 
a lighted candle in a lantern: while no less than twelve wax candles were 
burning round the desk. 


Several young boys connected with the altar and dressed in like fashion 
with those near the priest and all having crosses at their backs, were walking 
about during the service, running in at one door and out at another. The 
assistants to the priests often joined in the reading or chanting, all looking 
at the same book: and at certain parts their voices increased in loudness, at 
which times the bells of the church were pulled with great vigour for perhaps 
a couple of minutes. 


When the reading was finished the priest left the desk,, walked towards 
the altar and placed upon it the silver instrument before described: then 
descending the steps he brought back the book and placed it on a moveable 
stool covered with dark crimson cloth, along with another instrument, in 
front of the railing which separated the altar part from the centre of the 
church. In a few minutes a few of the male part of the congregation who 
were all listlessly lounging near the doors and leaning against the walls (no 
chairs being allowed), advanced to the railing and kissed the silver cross on 
the book and likewise the instrument. Little children were then brought or 
carried up; and during this ceremony phials, common beer bottles, silver 
cups, etc., were handed to one of the assistants at the desk who filled them 
with the holy water and returned them to their owners. 


When the service was ended I left the church and found that the priest 
had entered the veranda through a side door and was occupied in reading 
a service from a book over several tombstones covered with the Armenian 
characters: and then I remarked that a small hollow in the floor, less than 
the size of a tea saucer, at the head of each of the tombstone, was filled with 
wood ashes and cinders. A tall stout man wearing a white apron accom- 
panied the priest as he walked from stone to stone and looked—it struck 
me—as if he was watching the priest very narrowly, : 
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The floor of the veranda contains many tombstones іп memory of departed 
Armenian Christians who formerly abounded in the city of Dhacca where 
they are still an influential and wealthy body (6). 

Within fifteen feet of the church but quite separated stands a coarse 
square tower having four spiracles at its summit. At the base, within the 
square of the four walls, a few feet from the ground, a marble tablet has been 
placed in the wall with an inscription both in the Armenian and English 
languages signifying that this ‘‘superb and magnificent steeple” was dedicated 
to the honour and glory of God, etc., by Mr. Sarkies. 

I was afterwards informed that what I had seen was the Armenian 
celebration of the festival of Christmas. 


A TEMPLE OF KALI. — 


Returning homewards I observed a building within an enclosure which 
from the ornaments at the end of its spire I mistook for a Roman Catholic 
Chapel. I entered the area and discovered that it.was a temple to K4lee 
Ma. The many-armed blood-be-grimed figure stared me full in the face: 
and before the door of the sanctuary was a guillotinish wooden instrument 
having a long lever, for decapitating such kids as are brought for offerings. 
The head is the priest’s fee. So great is their consumption that 1 was told 
that jet black kids sell at much higher prices than those of any other colour, 
as they alone can be used at the fifty temples within Dhacca. 

The temple consisted of a ground-floor having a veranda supported by 
Corinthian pillars. The body of the building containing the image was a 
hexagon over which stood.a conical spire of about fifty feet in height, having 
four spiracles at its hexagonal base. At the top of the spire was fixed an iron 
ornament in shape resembling a trident which I had mistaken for a cross. 


“ PHOENIX PARK.” 


During my evening ride | saw the mansion called “‘Phoenix Park,” 
formerly the residence of Mr. Master once judge of Dhacca (7. He bred 
horses: and | was told by Mr. Glass that many of his breeding were still alive 
and working hard: and that he had one in his own possession, above twenty- 
five years of age, and still highly serviceable. The Arab is certainly the most 
enduring of his genus. The age they attain is beyond European belief. An 
Arab whose appearance attracted my attention in the stables of the late King 
of Oude, was so exceedingly old that the head groom told me that nobody 
could guess his age, as he had been an old horse before any of them were 


born.. And this I fully credited for I had long before heard that the celebrated 


(6) Taylor writes (р. 254): “There are about 40 families of Armenians in the city. These 
appear to have settled here about the time the Company acquired the Dewanny (1765). Many 
of them carried on an extensive trade in both, salt and betel-nut and held zemindaries, some 
of which are still possessed by their descendants. Their church was built in 1781.” 

(7) Gilbert Coventry Master (writer 1797) was judge and magistrate of Dacca from 1810 to 
1818 and was again stationed at Dacca from 1821 to 1824. He died at Cherrapunji on July 22, 
1832, 
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Hukeem Mehundee, prime minister of the King of Oude, possessed an old 
Arab horse which had been sent him by the Imaum of Mecca, with its original 
pedigree which proved its age to be above forty-six years! I knew an officer 
at Bombay who had himself worked an Arab for twenty-five years, and he was, 
when I saw him, perfectly fresh after a ride of twenty-six miles, over the 
gravelly soil of Ahmednuggur. 


Continuing my course beyond Phoenix Park and its elegant gateway, I 
reached the public drive of the station which when in good order must have 
been a very lovely spot. It is at present surrounded by the ruins of a paling 
secured at small distances by pillars of masonry the total cost of which it is 
said exceeded a lac of rupees! Within the enclosure there is an excellent 
race-course: part of its wooden railing and stand still remain—wood being 
plentiful and white ants scarce. 


To the north-west of the stand the gentleman (a civil servant in the palmy 
days of the muslin factory) who enclosed the ground also erected an artificial 
hill and planted it with ornamental trees, and used there to furnish their 
morning's coffee to all the visitors of the race-course. Тһе whole inclosure 
was beautifully decorated with various descriptions of rare trees, casuarinas, 
mimosas from Nipaul, etc. At a short distance, stands his dwelling house, 
uninhabitable and deserted from the effects of malaria. 


THE CANTONMENTS. 


The adjoining military cantonments (8) are very green and beautiful: but 
out of the officers of the regiment only one or two dwell within them: the rest 
either from having suffered from the fever or being afraid of its ravages, 
reside in the city, as | have before mentioned. Within them, however, are 
several very handsome upper and lower-roomed spacious houses, for which 
no tenants can be found. A large marsh diffuses deadly malaria close to the 
very edge if not actually within the lines ; and there are several tanks which 
no doubt contribute their portions of the poison. During the rains there is a 
quantity of stagnant water to the north of the cantonments which dries up 
slowly during the cold weather. 


THE LOST MUSLIN TRADE. 


But the chief cause of the destruction of the city of Dhacca is to be traced 
to the loss of the muslin trade, which has almost entirely disappeared. It is 
true that by giving a commission an exiremely delicate article may be still 
procured at the rate of 150 rupees, or £15, for ten yards: but at that rate, 
as may be imagined, little can be sold, as the demand must necessarily be 
very small. 





(8) The cantonments were originally near Tezgaon in the village of Baigunbari, and the 
location is still known as Kalipaltan. About the beginning of the nineteenth century they were 
removed nearer the town to Puran Paltan; but this proved unhealthy and some years before 
1857 the troops were transferred to the Lal Bagh (Bengal District Gazetteer). 
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The working of shawl scarf with flossed silk is carried to great perfection, 
and many are despatched by bangy (shoulder yoke) to Calcutta. Beautiful 
earrings and other ornaments, made of the purest silver and of an infinite 
variety of patterns, can be supplied at a very short notice and at reasonable 
prices. 

The suburbs of Dhacca were formerly inhabited by thousands of families 
of muslin weavers (9) who from the extreme delicacy of their manufacture 
were obliged to work in pits sheltered from the heat of the sun and changes 
of the weather: and eyen after this precaution only while the dew lay on 
the ground, as the increasing heat destroyed the extremely delicate thread. 
When the manufacture ceased, these pits were wholly deserted and they are 
now filled with rain after every shower which speedily becomes putrid and 
favours the production of the market vegetation. The majority of the weavers 
have long since deserted Dhacca, to seek employment in agriculture. The 
vacant ground has been in vain offered at the lowest rates to capitalists, who 
assert that the expense of bringing it into cultivation is so great that they 
cannot secure any chance of profit. The consequence is that within half a 
mile of the city there exists one of the most pestilential jungles in India ; nay, 
the skirts of the city itself are beginning to bear the same appearance from the 
scantiness of its rapidly diminishing population. 


The city contains a few rich and respectable indigo planters who in 
addition to that manufacture speculate in government lands which they rent 
out to Zemindars and ryots (10). A considerable time has elapsed since they 
introduced the coffee plant but they meet with innumerable difficulties and 
unforseen obstacles in its culture, finding it almost impossible by any arts of 
persuasion to induce the ryots to pay if the requisite attention in weeding so 
as to make it a paying crop. There is no fault їп the soil or climate for the 
plant bears very abundantly and the berry is of fair quality. 


The beetel-nut trees produce very heavy crops and they form one of the 
staples of the country. Many of the areas attached to the Indian houses 
near the city may be seen almost choked with them. Its slender elegance 
commands admiration. 





(9) “The Tantees or weavers are divided into two sets, called Jhappaniya and Chotbagyia, 
who neither eat nor drink with each other. The former derive their name from a custom 
peculiar to them of carrying the bridegroom in their marriage processions upon a jhappa or 
kind of throne instead of a palanquin. They are numerous in the city and at the different 
manufacturing aurungs in the country. The latter were originally Kayets, by -whom they 
were expelled from the caste on account of their practising weaving. They are scattered 
through the district and in the city the total number of their houses does not exceed fifty.” 
(Taylor, pp, 230, 231). 

(10) In the year 180] there were only two small indigo factories in this district. The 
number at present (1838) within the limits of the zillah amounts to thirty-three. The extent 
of the land under cultivation is estimated at 100,000 beegahs and the annual quantity of indigo 
produced at 2,500 maunds. The outlay of money among “ryotts’ and persons employed in 
the manufacture of the dye averages about three lacs of rupees or £30,000 a year (Taylor, 
р. 136). Elsewhere (р. 254) a list of 47 English residents at Dacca includes “16 indigo-planters 
and merchants," 
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VIOLINS AND BRACELETS. 


Dhacca has now only three manufactures worthy of the name but they 
are very curious ones. The most important is that of violins, Great numbers 
аге made and sold at the low rate of two rupees, or four shillings sterling | 
Four shillings for a violin and bow made of excellently seasoned wood! Few 
manjees leave the city without purchasing some, either on speculation or for 
their own private enjoyment during their tedious voyages (11). The sounds of 
the violin may be heard at all hours of the day and night. The Bungalees are 
in fact a highly musical people, as any one may discover by frequenting the 
streets of Dhacca during the night when if you peep into a shop, where an 
industrious mechanic is following his trade,—you will most probably find 
another recreating himself with a violin or a sarungee. Groups may also be 
seen walking along and singing to the utmost pitch of their voices. 


The second manufacture consists in the formation of bracelets of different 
diameters both for children and women: being sections of a sea shell called 
“sunk’’—evidently because they are found under water (12)! Necklaces 
called Kantas are also formed of the thick part of the same shell, enough to 
furnish almost the whole of the Bengal army: The former are cut by a half- 
moon shaped saw, about three feet long, worked by the right hand, having 
a moveable edge which is replaced when destroyed by long use. The shells 
are a species of univalve strongly resembling, if not, the murex tulipa procured 
from Calcutta where they are purchased at the cheap rates of two and a half 
annas per hundred. They are from four to seven inches long, vary in diameter 
from two to two and a half inches thick, are very heavy, and in whiteness far 
exceed ivory. More than three hundred mechanics are constantly employed 
in this curious manufacture. The tribe occupy a whole street of the most 
picturesque and ancient houses in Dhacca, running behind the Kotwalee, 
towards the area formerly the site of the Honourable Company's 
Residency (13). The single houses in this street vary from ten to fifteen feet 








(11) Taylor makes no mention of this manufacture of violins. But in a list of professions 
trades and occupations, “аз ascertained by a census of the propulation in 1838”, he includes 
(р. 182) “manufacturers of violins’’ and also (р. 183) ‘‘Subloh-wallahs, or musical instrument 
makers.” 

(12) The word is chank. Taylor has several reference to the sankharees, or shell-cutters. 
There are, he says (p. 180) about 500 of them in the town, who are employed in the three 
distinct branches of the art, namely, pointing the shells, sawing them into rings, and polishing, 
carving and joinng the different pieces. The average number of chank shells imported annually 
from Calcutta amounts to 300,000 (1838). Ready made bracelets and separate rings elaborately 
carved and pointed are sold in large quanties in the city at all the great annual fairs. In 
another passage (p. 313) he states that those who clean and break off the points of the shells 
are paid at the rate of one rupee for 420 shells and can earn between three and four rupees a 
month: the sawyers of the shells receive from two to four rupees per 100 shells: and the 
workmen employed in polishing, carving, etc., are paid by contract. 

(13) The English Factory appears to have been built about the year 1666, when Indian 
muslins were first introduced into England. The central part of the building was occupied 
as a cutcherry, but falling into a state of ruin, it was pulled down about 1830, and the only 
portion of the building that now (1840) remains, is the outer wall (Taylor, p. 97). 
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in breadth and are from two to three stories. The narrow ones appear as if 
built of cards: and all are curiously decorated with Ionic Doric and Corinthian 
pillars (14). 

The third manufacture, in a mercantile point of view, is hardly worthy 
of record: it is merely that of idols! This I ascertained by accident: for 
one morning, observing a crowd round the door of a stone-cutter, | walked 
up and found them busy in removing a lingam, which had been sold for the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-five rupees! It was made of a certain black 
stone, not quite three fet long, and was very nicely polished. 


In one of my morning walks I crossed the small river which runs through 
the outskirts of the city, by a very neat suspension bridge, erected by public 
subscription іп 1830, while Mr. Walters was magistrate of the station (15). It 
has an inscription to that effect both in Persian and English: but curious 
enough none that I can remember in Bungalee which is the language of the 
country. So far as | could ascertain, the bridge has never been repaired since 
its erection, and all that it now requires is a couple of coatings of good paint. 


THE “FOOL'S BRIDGE.” 


Continuing my walk, I reached the beautiful road lately made under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr. Shepherd which runs along the banks of the river 
in the direction of the Paghul pool, or Fool's Bridge (16) ; so called, I presume, 
because the stream over which it was erected sought a different course and 
left it standing on the plain. This road is by far the most beautiful in the 
environs of the city: but the cane-haki and dense jungle to the eastward is 
much to be regretted. It is skirted by a few miserable but picturesque villages 
and solitary huts. 


I paid a morning visit to the Greek chapel which contains but little worthy 
of note. It has, however, a spire surmounted by a cross. The priest is an 
European Greek, a remarkably handsome papa, and has his dwelling in a 
small lower-roomed house in the area of the church. My informant, the clerk, 
told me that there are now but few European Greeks in the city, as they 
did not live long, but a good many, both of Greek fathers and Indian mothers. 
Any one could point out the cause of the speedy death of the priests, as their 





(14) Taylor observes (р. 88): “Іп some parts of the city inhabited by particular castes, as 
in the weavers’ and shell-cutters’ bazars, where ground for building lets at a high rate, many of 
the four-storied houses have a frontage only of eight or ten feet, while the side walls, unper- 
forated either with doors or windows, run back to a distance of twenty yards. The extremities 
of these buildings only are roofed in, the middle part of the dwelling above the first storey 
being left open and constituting a small court.” 

(15) From 1825 to November 1830. 

(16) The Pagla Bridge is on the Narayanganj road. It is said to have been built by Mir 
Jumla about 1660: but Bishop Heber (1828 edn., Vol. I, р. 203), who calls it the “Pagla Pwll” 
(on the analogy apparently of the Welsh place-name Pwllheli) states that he was told by the 
boatmen that it was built by a Frenchman. There is an engraving of it in Sir Charles D’Oyly’s 
Antiquities of Dacca. Heber visited it in a boat and places it four miles below Dacca. It was 
then a ruin; but two towers are still standing. 
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house stands in a close confined alley, surmounted by foetid drains which 
are never cleared! The church is a room about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet wide. It has no railed-in altar or elevated space, but the floor is all on 
one level. The large wax candles stood on each side of the centre of the 
eastern end of the room. Over the centre was fixed a painting of the Virgin 
Mary gazing at an infant Jesus, apparently at least thirteen years of age, lying 
on a bed ; and to the right, but a little to the rear, stood Joseph. On the left 
hand of this altar piece was a full length portrait of the Virgin Mary, between 
seven and eight feet high, and looking five and thirty years of age. On the 
right, as my cicerone stated, was the picture of Jesus Christ himself: and 
round the walls of the room, each with a suitable Greek inscription were 
paintings of the angel Gabriel, the apostles, and divers Greek saints, all 
surrounded by flying angels in each.of their corners, in the style of the twelfth 
century. They were painted on wood or copper, neatly executed in an oil- 
miniature style with a fine varnish, and had been procured from Greece 
about five years ago. In addition to this there was a good old print of the 
last Supper after a Raffaelle which I should rather have seen in my own 
port folio. On the floor below the pictures there is one plain dark stone with 
an English and Greek inscription to the memory of a Greek gentleman (17). 


The Greeks possess a cemetery close to the race-course where numbers 
lie buried. The style of the tombs is anything rather than ornamental or 
beautiful ; all being besides in a very dirty and disgraceful state: and although 
a durwan or porter is allowed for their’ better preservation, the inclosure was 
filled by cows, calves and goats. 


While accidentally passing by on an elephant with Mr. Skinner the 
collector (18). 1 was told that Dhacca boasted of its horticultural society and 
garden: and he pointed it out in an adjacent field which appeared a most 
unweeded and slovenly spot. The construction of the machine for raisig the 
water required for irrigation, absorbed the amount of the subscription. It 
contained a few Mauritius sugarcanes and some plants which appeared to be 
cotton-bushes ; but the ‘garden’ would undoubtedly have been passed without 
attracting attention if it had not been pointed out. . . 


I frequently met some richly clothed Bungalees who dressed their hair 
in a most curious manner. It was curled until quite stiff and cut into the 
shape of a thick turban from which it could not be distinguished at a small 
distance : in texture they strongly resemble old-fashioned yew hedges. 


On several occasions | saw women carrying large turtles on their heads 
through the streets, for sale. They might have weighed from twenty to thirty 
pounds each and were valued at five pice or about two pense sterling. The 
caste of fishermen have no scruples in eating them: but none other than the 





(17) Alexis Argyree, the founder of the Greek community in Bengal, died at Dacca in 1777. 
The church was built in 1821; the priest belongs to the monastery of Mount Sinai (Taylor, p. 254). 
(18) Russell Morland Skinner (writer 1829) was officiating as magistrate and collector at 


the time. 
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lowest of the people are at liberty to use such impure food. I have no doubt 
but the genuine sea turtle is occasionally caught here, as at Bombay, after 
a long continued and severe gale. The islands in the river must afford them 
excellent shelter at such times... . 


TEA CULTIVATION. 


At another time while riding on horseback through the streets ] passed 
an elderly Chinese, then another so on until nearly a dozen had passed. [ 
addressed them in their native tongue, much to their astonishment: on which 
they stopped and each of them laughed wildly with joy and roared out 
‘Cheen! Cheen! Сһееп”! They were tea-manufacturers proceeding to 
Assam for the purpose of instructing the natives of the country in the art of 
preparing tea, for the benefit of the Assam Tea Company. I wish this company 
every success most heartily and venture to predict that fifty years hence it 
will be proved that its labours have not only lowered the prices but have 
also improved the qualities of the teas drank in Europe ; and most probably 
some new and delicious preparations of the leaf will be discovered and a 
vast outlet created for Indian produce in countries which do not now consume 
our manufactures to the amount of £1,000 a year. 

In conversation with Mr. Wise (19) I ascertained a very curious fact. It 
seems that the natives of Tepparah which is a civil station within fifty or sixty 
miles of Chittagong and Dhacca, have from time immemorial been in the 
habit of drinking an infusion of the green undried leaves of the tea plant 
which grows there abundantly in a wild state, prepared in a curious manner, 
which seems to be at all events worth a trial. After plucking and separating 
the leaves from the small branches, they are crammed into the hollow of a 
bamboo, the end of which is stopped up. They are alowed to remain there 
for eight or ten days and then infused in boiling water. 

And yet the existence of the tea plant is but a recent discovery! Any 
other nation—the French, for instance—would have established a tea-manu- 
‘factory at Tipperah immediately after their first settlement ; and the Yankees 
would have “‘progress”’ railroads and steamboats for its more speedy success. 
No nation in the world have ever shewn such extreme listlessness and in- 
attention to the produce of this country as our own. India is at this moment 
a mine of wealth in unexplored capabilities. 


COAL AND IRON. 


No sooner had steamboats appeared than coal has been discovered in 
every direction! Let the country supply itself with iron and I will warrant 
the fulfilment of the offers that were made to supply Government, about 





(19) Dr. Thomas A. Wise was appointed assistant surgeon on`the Bengal establishment in 
1827. He founded the Hooghly College at Chinsurah and acted as principal (in addition to his 
duties as civil surgeon) from 1836 to 1839. He was subsequently principal of the Dacca College 
and Secretary to the Committee of Education. He retired in 1851 and died on July 23, 1889 
(О. С. Crawford, History of the Indian Medical Service, Vol. ЇЇ, р. 137). 
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twenty-three years ago, in company with a certain ensign William Nairn 
Forbes (20), with every article that the most extensive arsenal could require. 
We were then told by the courteous and intelligent Lord Hastings that he 
himself would strongly recommend the adoption of our plans to the Council ; 
and in a subsequent interview he informed us that he regretted deeply that 
it was objected to, on the grounds ‘ћаї the manufacture of iron in Bengal 
would militate against the commercial interests of Great Britain,’’"—that is, 
against the profits of those Indian stockholders possessing votes, who followed 
the trade of ironmongers ! 


THE ELEPHANT SHEDS. 


I also walked to the elephant sheds. These animals are originally caught 
in keddahs and by koonkees, at Chittagong and its neighbourhood, and brought 
here to be tamed and trained. Their number when 1 visited them was 125, 
chiefly small ones, which will cost a great deal before they are fit for the 
public service, the larger having been dispatched on duty to different stations. 
Many of the females calve after having been months at Dhacca. One of the 
koonkees bore a calf to one of the wild elephants now reclaimed . . . I should 
imagine that it would be much better for these animal’s health and comfort, 
if they were kept in any of the adjacent mango groves than on the open plain, 
exposed to all the changes of temperature. They are walked down to the 
river to be bathed. 


Elephants are subject to epidemic diseases and Captain Broadfoot of the 
Madras Commissariat was so kind as to communicate the details of a disease 
of the lungs which had played sad havoc not only amongst the tame elephants 
but amongst the wild ones of the forest. An assistant surgeon, a man of talent 
and research, investigated the disease and at last succeeded in curing it, when 
the disease had made but little progress, by copious bleeding. On dissection 
it was discovered to be tubercular. As a matter worthy of record, this should 
have been published, but | believe the discoverer was repaid in that manner 
so peculiar to the government of India and hitherto unpractised in Europe: 
and in consequence it will soon be buried in oblivion. . . . While taking their 
morning or evening rides, | warn all strangers to avoid the skirts of the jungle 
surrounding the city, especially at sunset, at which period I always felt a 
sudden chill on entering or passing its borders. They abound in picturesque 
rides adorned by numerous ancient mosques and tombs, which attest its former 
prosperity, for the distance of nearly two miles. 


ж ж ж ж ж 


(Оп February 4, 1841, Col. Davidson left Dacca “Һауіпе hired а large 
kudgerow and two very large Dhacca pulwars’’ and proceeded by way of the 
Sunderbunds to Calcutta, where he arrived on February 21.] 





(20) The architect of the present Calcutta Mint апа also of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta : 
died at sea near Aden, May 1, 1855, on board the Oriental, homeward bound. 


The Passing of the теме) Hactory in 
` Васса in 1774. 


"ТГНЕКЕ lies hidden away in the archives of the Dacca Provincial Council 

of Revenue a dispute, which rivals the slicing off of Jenkin’s famous 
(and probably mythical) ear in the triviality of its occasion and in the 
breadth of controversy it aroused. Fortunately there was no body of 
politicians in Europe, interested in the immediate outbreak of another 
Anglo-French war, so the six months which it took an East Indiaman to 
reach London, successfully smothered the quarrel; records remain to 
illustrate pointedly the suspicion and hatred between English and French 
in [8th century India. Тһе French had ample excuse ; had they not 
succoured their rivals after the Black Hole and been repaid by Clive’s 
prompt capture of Chandernagore? The English on the other hand 
remembered Dupleix in Madras, and were jealous of their newly won 
authority in Bengal. The acquisition of the Diwani placed the Company 
on an equality with the Nawab Nazim, as in theory they held jointly viceregal 
authority from the Emperor. Since the French factories that remained had 
much the same privileges as those of John Company under the Moghul 
government, the English feared that any laxity in the exercise of their power 
might lead to a similar growth of influence and independence on the part 
of the French. Into the midst of these suspicions the Court of Directors 
thrust their decision to stand forth as dewan, that is to exercise the powers 
of the dewanny themselves and not through Indian deputies. They entrusted 
Warren Hastings with the task. He created provincial councils of revenue 
and reorganised the judicature, establishing civil, the dewanny, and criminal, 
the Fauzdari Adawluts, in each district. Before matters had adjusted 
themselves Anglo-French jealousies clashed and flared up over a very petty 
business, but it ended in the discomfiture of the French. 


The occasion was certain petty enough. On December 28th 1773 
Richard Barwell, the newly appointed Chief of the Dacca Provincial 
Council of Revenue, wrote to Calcutta that а bricklayer’s mistree ‘‘presented 
himself before me in tears a cloth covered with blood in his hand which 
appeared to have been discharged from his nose and his back marked 
with stripes in this condition he applied to the Laws of his Country for 
redress”. His assailant was a certain Jemadar in the service of the French 
factory. Barwell appeared moved by the tears and bloody cloth, at least 
he promptly initialled an order of the Court of Fauzdari Adawlut for the 
offender's arrest. The officers found their prey in front of the French 
factory ; he resisted ; created a disturbance ; and Mdme Desgranges, the 
wife of the Chief, happened just to have retired for her afternoon siesta. 
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The noise called her to the window ; out came her head ; and determinedly 
she had denied the authority of the warrant and rescued her agent. Of 
course this was not to be born by Barwell; down came seapoys to patrol 
the street outside the factory till they had seized their man, and ‘Чо defend 
the civil power from further insult”. Within an hour came a certain 
Mr. St. Germain, very correct, very diplomatic, to point out that hitherto 
all disputes had been settled amicably between the two nations, and to 
protest against the intrusion of peons within the factory. Barwell was equally 
correct and most uncompromising: ‘however new and unusual it was to 
the French the Regulations established throughout the Country rendered 
every native in whatever service and in whatever employ amenable to the 
Judicature of the Province’. However he condescended to question the 
officers, in the presence of St. Germain, as to whether they had entered the 
factory, and when they denied it, he forbad the commander of the seapoys 
to do so in future. With this the Frenchman had to retire, dissatisfied. 
Barwell then decided to strengthen his position with the authority of the 
Nizamate so the next morning he “‘submitted the sentiments which I formed 
on the Subject to the Nabob’ Jesserut Khan and he determined as the most 
efficacious measure to issue an order in the Nazim’s name to treat as 
Criminals all Natives without distinction who fled from the Law, and a 
similar publication was made by me on the part of the Dewanny” Thus 
runs the report of the proclamation sent to Calcutta. The Nabob was 
the head of the Fauzdari Adawlut and їп this capacity he also demanded 
the surrender of the French jemadar. Desgranges protested to the 
Chubdar with the order that his servant had committed no crime; and 
the Nabob deposed upon oath that this officer answered that “‘if the 
jemmadar was not, he would be returned without punishment, but upon 
trial the Jemmader’s Guilt being proved he: was accordingly chastised.” 
Thereupon Jesserut Khan applied for seapoys “во as to put it out of the 
power of the F. Chief’s wife to make a second attempt to rescue him”. 
He then paraded the jemadar round the town and whipped him with 
all due ceremony in front of the French factory. 


It was at this point that Barwell, slightly uneasy as to both the justice 
and policy of these proceedings, hastened to justify himself in the eyes 
of the Governor in Council at Calcutta. Не reinforced his account with 
sworn depositions, of which that of the Nabob was far the most important. 
It must be understood that this was by no means a first quarrel with the 
French. There were complaints of illtreatment of ryots, of encroachment 
upon Mr. Galloway’s gunge, of the obstruction of officers of justice in the 
course of their duty. Barwell became a patriotic political theorist and 
enlarged on ‘Һе evil Consequences of any Powers tacitly or avowedly 
exercised by Foreigners or natives in а state where the established 
Judicature is competent and can admit of no Partition”. Не pointed out 
to Calcutta that French encroachment had weakened the Courts and that 
if they won immunity for all their servants, recalcitrant zamindars might 
easily escape payment of their revenues through French protection. He 
had already pointed out to St. Germain that “the Regulations of Govern- 
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ment had established the Phoujdary or Nazim’s Court and the Dewanny 
Court as the only Jurisdiction for Offences against the Laws of the Country”. 
It seemed so “extremely absurd” to supersede them that "I neither thought 
it proper nor could bring myself to address Mr. Desgranges on any matter 
which reguarded the judicature’”. At the same time he protested all 
moderation and quoted a case іп which the Court punished a hircarrah 
who misused his authority to revenge his wife on the wife of one of the 
French peons. The Council at Calcutta was dismayed. It refused to believe 
in Barwell’s moderation and wrote that “it would have been more consistent 
with the Spirit of Harmony which we profess and which our Employers 
enjoin us to cultivate with the French to have appeared as Mediator in 
this саве”, especially as the whole question was then being discussed at 
home. It however wrote to Chandernagore in defence of Barwell and 
seemed inclined to smoothe over the quarrel. 


The French had no such inclination. On the 25th February 1774 
the Governor and General in Council had to consider what was almost an 
ultimatum from the Head of the settlement at Chandernagore. It was 
“based on a positive Denial of the Facts as you state them and a Charge 
of Falsehood on the witnesses brought before you”. The Council wrote 
sternly to Barwell demanding an explanation and he responded~with more 
sworn evidence, but as the French said “Се sont tous gens à vos gages” 
and there is no positive proof as to the truth of either story. Chandernagore 
asked for the testimony of the Dutch at Dacca and the fact that this was 
denied weighs against Barwell ; on the other hand he may well have felt 
that they had as much reason to be prejudiced by jealousy as the French. These 
on the main differences. Desgranges story ran that the peons had trespassed 
within the factory grounds when they first tried to arrest the jemadar 
and that they ‘“‘ménagoient d'entrer par force dans la maison”. If this were 
true it can not be charged against the English Chief ; anyhow he positively 
forbad such trespass later. Then the seapoys sent down on the news of 
Мадатпе в successful rescue became a force that “‘vint envétir notre loge la 
bayonette au coup du fusil”. This was a matter of interpretation. Barwell 
knew he had given cause of offence and had hastened to defend himself 
in his first report: “It is a little casuistical’, he wrote, if it is made an 
affront to them to execute an Order of the Judicature in that part of the 
City of Dacca into which the Door of the French Factory opens”. Desgranges 
alleged that when he had surrendered the offender to the Nizamate chubdar 
he had been promised his safe and speedy return, and it is possible that the 
promise was made, unofficially. His account continues ‘C'était en effet 
l'intention de ce nabob; mais М. Barwell poussé par cette violence qui 
accompagne toutes ces actions ne l’en a pas laissé le Maitre. C’est avec 
ses propres sépayée qu'il l'avait promené avec appar&t dans toutes les Rues 
de la ville escorté par un détachement de sépayeés et foutté cruellement 
comme un Criminal dans différents Endroits après qu'il a était reconduit 
en prison’’. Certainly Barwell had shown all along far more zeal for the 
dignity of the Court of Fauzdari Adawlut than its president so the 
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punishment in the presence of the seapoys was probably due to his 
prompting ; official procedure however was impeccably correct. 


Then follows the impossible accusation that casts doubt upon the truth 
of all the rest. The French wrote that the proclamation Barwell and the 
Nabob had issued threatened “аме quiconque se disait Rayot ou Habitant 
des Francois serait sur le champ em pâlé avec les pieux que l'on arracherait 
de sa Propre Maison”. Jesserut Khan may always have gone beyond his 
instructions in his wish to please the all powerful Englishman, but those 
words do not belong to the world of Richard Barwell. He could not have 
threatened impalement. His rendering of the proclamation seems far more 


credible : 


Since “many riotts beparies and inhabitants from an evil 
disposition and encouragement held out by the French evade 
compliance with the orders of government by engaging in the 
French service . . . . that whatsoever flees from the Laws of the 
Country either by leaving the Country entirely or to fly to any 
Nation or the Individuals of any Nation whatever shall be treated 
as one guilty to a great crime. Не shall from that instant forfeit 
the protection of this Government under which he lived and his 
Property in this country, Land Houses and Effects confiscated”... . 


Unfortunately for Barwell’s credibility this is a second version of the 
proclamation ; from the first he left out the prologue and denied that it was 
especially directed against the French. That the French believed he had 
threatened empalement reveals the depth of their jealous resentment towards 


the English. 


The rest of the letter from Chandernagore is filled with heroics in the 
very grand manner. Mr. Laval its chief might at present have no redress 
for “сев excus monstruéux et ейтепев” but “nous esperons un jugement tout 
différent du côté de |’ Europe. C'est notre Cour, c'est La Majesté du Roi, 
notre maitre offensé qui ваша demander à la vôtre, raison des insultes 
and des Injures”. Meanwhile the factory could no longer remain in Dacca. 
All Frenchmen should immediately be withdrawn and “Ча Perte de notre 
Commerce qui en sera la suite ne sera pas une consideration. Elle ne peut 
pas être mis en comparison avec [l'honneur et la dignité de notre nation 
auxquels nous sommes toujours prêts à tout sacrificier’’. Fortunately for 
their self esteem the anticlimax came slowly ; in fact it must have been 
a year before Chandernagore was certain that Louis XVI would make no 
move in this matter. The English attitude in India in the mean time would 
be very galling. Before he left Dacca Mr. Desgranges had written 
to Barwell leaving in his charge “tout ce qu'il appartient А la nation ce qui 
dépend de son éstablissement en cette ville Circonstances et dépendances 
А votre garde péril et risque”. Barwell reported this to Calcutta coolly 
commenting that— 


“the Charge of their Establishment some years past has far exceeded 
.: а any Benefit that could be derived to the Company as they. had 
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neither money nor means to provide at the Dacca Aurungs an 
investment of sufficient Extent to Support it. The Interest therefore 
of individuals we may pronounce to have been to this time the 
Object of the Establishment the French have kept us here at so 
large an expense and that the lawless power Individually exercised 
to the Oppression of the natives being checked by the Interposition 
of the Soubah’s Government extending over the Province the 
impartial protection of the Laws makes a Public Establishment 
useless”. . 

The Council acquiesced to Barwell’s version of the affair and simply 
sent all papers home to England. The Court of Directors either exonerated 
him or ignored the whole business ; at least he remained a member of the 
Supreme Council, an appointment' made under North’s Regulating Act 1773. 


The abandonment of the French factory at Dacca is a proof of the 
commanding position the East India Company held in Bengal by 1773-4. 
“Ас the same time it also shows how new was their power for every detail 
of this quarrel is eloquent of an age of transition. The historical value 
of the narrative lies partly in the way it illustrates the weakness of the 
foreign companies who had obviously fallen on very evil times and deeply 
resented in the fact, but most of all because of the light it throws on 
relation between the English and the Nizamate. Warren Hastings was for 
open control ; he wished to match power with responsibility ; so he super- 
vised the Nazamate Courts and the custom that a member of the Dacca 
Council of Revenue should initial all summons issued by the Phoujdar 
fermed part of this supervision. Barwell on the other hand very definitely 
attempted to throw all responsibility upon the Nabob Jessurut Khan ; his 
was the warrant of arrest, his the proclamation, his the request for a seapoy 
guard ; there are two kinds of Court in the country, the Dewanny and the 
Fauzdari Adawlut. The Council at Calcutta refused to let Barwell plead 
that he had merely "supported the authority of the Country Government”. 
It pointed out to him that his was the original summons of arrest “but we 
remark a greater deviation from his own rule when he gave orders himself 
to the Officer of the Seapoy Guard whom the French Factory were only to 
know as acting under the orders of the Nabob”. It told him that— 


“However it may be politically proper to cover with his Name such 
orders as regard to foreign Companies, yet it cannot alter the 
Nature of them with us and we must always consider our Chief 
answerable for them equally as if they were issued in his own 
Мате”. 


The Council tried to treat the French with diplomatic propriety. It 
offered mediation between Chandernagore and the Nizamate and wrote: 


“That Mr. Barwell in affording a Guard to the Nabob’s Office 
in the instance above recited, hath acted in strict conformity to the 
treaty subsisting between the English Company and the Nazim of 
the Province by which the Company and their representatives are 
bound to assist the Nazim and his delegates in the defence of his 
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authority against all who shall oppose it within the legal bounds of 
its jurisdiction. We do not expect you shall acquiesce in this 
decision, while we differ in the principles it is impossible that we 
should agree in the deductions which necessarily depend upon them. 
As allies of the Nazim we hold it an indispensable duty to assist 
and support his authority”. 


That is the official doctrine of the relations between the East India 


Company and the Nizamate immediately after the Court of Directors decided 
to stand forth as Dewan. The French would‘have none of її: 


“Vous finissez votre lettre, Messieurs, en nous offrant votre 
méditation vis-A-vis du Nabob dans tous les ‘différends qui pourrai- 
ent survenir, Nous en sommes reconnaissants comme Nous devons, 
mais sans vous cacher que le bandeau est tombé depuis longtemps ; 
que nous пе reconnaissons aucun Nabob de Bengal, aucun Gouverneur 
particulier, aucun Faussedar que le Nation anglaise avec laquelle 
nous désirons de pouvoir vivre dans Та plus parfaite harmonie” 2... 
Vous seuls êtes les Maîtres Absolus du Pays; et vous régnez 
certainement avec plus de Despotisme que votre Nation ne le ferait 
dans Londres”. 


7з» 


“Le bandeau est tombé”. The English, whatever their hesitancies, their 


legal fictions were masters of Bengal and responsible for its good govern- 


ment. 


Their were the courts of justice and the collection of revenue. But 


they would still like to cover up their power with the name of the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal. Warren Hastings stood firm for English Sovereignty. This 
quarrel which ended in the abandonment of the French factory at Dacca 
belongs to the period of transition ; the Directors still recognised theoretically 
the joint authority of the Nabob Nazim and found it convenient to make 
use of his name. 


F. М. SACHSE, 


Colonel Alexander Dow and his Nephew. 


MENTION is made by Mr. James Douglas in his book on “Bombay 
and Western India” (1893: Vol. II, p. 283) of a monument without 
an inscription in St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay. We read that a figure 
of Clio, the Muse of History, forms part of the sculpture, and that the 
words “History of Hindostan” are engraved upon the book which rests up 
on her knee. From this fact Mr. Douglas concluded that the person 
commemorated was Colonel Alexander Dow, the translator of Ferishta’s 
History of Hindustan; and he quotes a statement from Muray’s Handbook 
to India—which does not appear in the 1894 or in any subsequent edition— 
to the effect that there is a monument in Bombay Cathedral to “Colonel 
Dow, who was killed at the battle of Thana in 1774.” In his later book, 
“Glimpses of old Bombay” (1900), he repeats the identification. 


The monument is no longer in the Cathedral; nor is there any memorial 
of the kind in the room in the tower to which a few monuments have been 
relegated ; although there is an incomplete monument in the tower which 
may possibly be the one to which Mr. Douglas alludes. In any case, his 
identification is altogether incorrect, as the following facts will demonstrate. 


Colonel Alexander Dow was undoubtedly a remarkable man. After 
being involved in a fatal duel, he worked his way as a sailor to Bencoolen 
in Sumatra, which was a British possession until 1825 when it was handed 
over to the Dutch: and became secretary to the Governor. In 1760 he 
obtained a commission in the Bengal Army. In March, 1764 he raised at 
Murshidabad a battalion of Sepoys, which was named Doo-ki-paltan after 
_ him; and as the 15th Bengal Infantry mutinied at Nasirabad in March, 
1857. He took part in the first assault on Chunar fort in December 1764, 
when he was severely wounded ; his skull was fractured and was trepanned. 
In 1768 he was on furlough in England and produced a tragedy, ‘‘Zingis”’ 
at Drury Lane in 1769. In the latter year he was, although a Bengal 
officer, appointed commandant of the sepoy battalion in the Bombay 
Presidency. John Macdonald, who accompanied him to Bombay as his 
valet has told us in his Travels that he was engaged on the voyage out 
upon his translation of Ferishta. His stay on the island of Bombay lasted 
until 1771, when he returned to Europe overland with Sir Eyre Coote. 
The “‘History of Hindustan’ was published in 1772 and was severely 
handled by Burke and Johnson; in the same year he produced a second 
tragedy, “Sethona’’, at Drury Lane, and his portrait was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1775 we find him in Bengal as commissary- 
General. On receipt of intelligence by the Council at Fort William in 
March, 1778 of the declaration of war with France, he was sent secretly 
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by Warren Hastings, with two battalions of sepoys from Barrackpore to 
take possession of French factory at Chandernagore. 


Incidents such as these can hardly be described as convincing reason 
for commemorating him in Bombay Cathedral: and in any case his 
connexion with the Western Presidency was of the briefest character. Nor 
is it correct to say that he was killed at the battle of Thana in 1774 (1). 
His grave was discovered by the late Mr. Beveridge at Bhagalpur : and 
there can be no doubt that he died at that place on July 31, 1779. 


It so happens, however, that there was another colonel Alexander 
Dow, and that he was in the service of the East India Company on their 
Bombay establishment. We learn from Major David Price's ‘Memoirs of 
a Field О сет” that he was placed in command of the operations іп 
Malabar against the Pytchy (Pazhassi) Rajah in 1797 and in the following 
year was appointed military secretary to Jonathan Duncan, the famous 
Governor of Bombay (2). 


There can be no question that this is the man whose memory it was 
intended to perpetuate by the vanished monument in Bombay Cathedral : 
and the matter is placed beyond doubt by a communication which I have 
received from Major Hodson. A correspondent has sent to him particulars 
of an inscription on a tomb in Cheltenham Parish Churchyard over the 
grave of Colonel Alexander Dow, who died on June 29, 1800, at the age 
of forty. The inscription runs :— 

Col. Alexander Dow was in the service of the East India Com- 
pany on the Bombay Establishment and was the nephew of Dow the 
historian of India who died in Bengal about the year 1779. This 
addition was made by R. Harison, on the Bombay Medical Establish- 
ment, who was intimately acquainted with both the Dows, July 1827. 


Colonel D. С. Crawford’s recently published “Roll of the Indian 
Medical Service” enables us to trace this friend of the Dows without diff- 
culty. Richardson Harrison (Bo. 164) was appointed Surgeon in 1769 
and was posted to Tellicherry in 1781; on March 4, 1786, he became 
fourth surgeon at Bombay and in August, 1787 second member of the 
Medical Board on its constitution. He took furlough to Europe in January, 
1789 and did not rejoin. 

As Harrison left Bombay more than ten years before the death of 
younger Dow, it is unlikely that the erection of the monument in Bombay 





(1) It was Commodore John Watson, who was mortally wounded at the siege of Thana 
in 1774; and a monument in Bombay Cathedral testifies to that fact. 

(2) Jonathan Duncan was Governor of Bombay from 1795 until his death at Bombay 
in 1811. Не entered the Company's Service іп 1772 and was Resident at Benares from 
1788 to 1795. A tablet in the south-east corridor inside the main entrance to Queens College 
Benares records the foundation by him in 1791 of the origmal Sansknt College. The monument 
by Bacon in Bombay Cathedral represents him as receiving the blessings of young Hindus, 
in allusion to his successful efforts in suppressing infanticide in certain districts near Benares 
and also in Kathiawar. His portrait was painted in Bengal by J. T. Masquerier in 1792, and 
a copy of the mezzotint engraving by William Ward, A. R. A., which was published in 
1823, is at the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
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Cathedral was due to him. Yet the inscription in the Cheltenham Church- 
yard shows that his friendship was still fresh after the lapse of twenty-seven 
years. The puzzling words on Clio’s book can be explained without 
difficulty : they are designed to mark the relationship with the translator 
of Ferishta. 


E. С. 


The Indian Civil Service. 


The Indian Civil Service : 1601—1930 : by L. S. S. O'Malley, C.LE., Indian 
Civil Service (retired): With a Forward by the Marquess of Zetland 
(John Мағау: 1931: Twelve Shillings net). 


More than thirty years ago Sir William Hunter expressed regret that 
the Indian Civil Service had found no annalist. Mr. О’ Malley has now 
supplied the omission. It was no easy matter, however, to write a complete 
and connected account ; for the work of the Service has been many sided. 
Like Briareus it has had a hundred heads, and each one is in some sense 
different from the other. But all the materials were there for a good book : 
and Mr. O'Malley has given it to us. In the present notice we shall confine 
ourselves to the historical and personal aspect. 


From 1601, the date at which Mr. O'Malley places the beginning of 
his chronicle, until 1772, the servants of the East India Company were 
almost exclusively engaged in commerce; and even when political power 
was thrust upon them, trade continued to be their main pre-occupation. 
In 1675 the Company established a regular gradation of posts. The lowest 
rank, that of Apprentice was discontinued after a very few years. Next 
to them came the Writers—a term which explains itself and which has 
been traced back to 1645 by Sir Willian Foster. It survived until 1859, 
when we find it, Mr. O'Malley tells us (р. 87), in an announcement by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, although, by that time, the mercantile duties 
of the office had disappeared. Above the Writers were the Factors, the 
Junior Merchants, and the Senior Merchants—titles borrowed in the first 


instance from the Dutch East India Company and officially employed until 
the year 1842. 


The founder of the Indian Civil Service in the modern sense of the 
words was Waren Hastings; and the builder of the superstructure was 
Cornwallis. Hastings remodelled the revenue administration and reorga- 
nized the judicial system; and incidentally, left his mark on the style of 
official correspondence. The labours of Cornwallis were embodied in the 
Charter Act of 1793 which, while it made a close corporation of the Service, 
promoted honesty and efficiency by providing adequate salaries and 
defining the duties of different departments. Five years later, in 1798, 
Sir John Shore, who had started his Indian carear in 1769 as a writer, was 
able to assure his successor in the office of Governor-General that he would 
find as great a measure of integrity, zeal and assiduity in the officers of 
the Government of India as in any part of the world. 


The Indian Civil Service, since that date, has never ceased to be dis- 
tinguished by these qualities. It is the plain truth that India obtains an 
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honest and efficient administration at а remarkably modest cost. Few of 
the critics of the Service probably realise that the total number of its 
members is just over a thousand—the exact figure on January |, 1930 was 
1014, of whom 367 are Indians—and that the effective strength at any 
one time, after deductions for officers on leave, varies between 800 and 
900. On their shoulders rests the responsibility for the government of 
nearly 250 million persons inhabiting an area of over a million square miles. 


` The next great name in the history of the Indian Civil Service is that 
of Wellesley. Although the proposals made by him in 1800 for the 
establishment of a College at Fort William for the purpose of completing 
the education of the Company’s servants were vetoed by the Court of 
Directors, they bore fruit in the foundation in 1806 of the famous East 
India College at Haileybury. The college at Fort Filliam was suffered to 
exist as a seminary for instruction in oriental languages and survived until 
1854, by which time it has long outlived its usefulness. The compulsory 
residence of junior civilians in Writer’s Buildings during their probationary 
period ceased in 1835: and after an interregnum of use as mercantile 
offices, Writers Buildings became the home of the Bengal Secretariate. 


In 1826 an Act was passed which gave the Directors discretionary 
power to appoint to writerships young men between the ages of 18 and 22' 
without admission to Haileybury, but subject to a qualifying examination. 
This arrangement lasted for five years, the first qualifying examination 
being held in 1827 for those nominated in 1826, and the last in 1832: 
and altogether 83 writers were appointed’ in this way. Among them 
Mr. O'Malley mentions Sir Robert Montgomery (1827), Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab from 1859 to 1865 and John Lawrence’s right 
hand man during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, and Sir Henry Miers Elliot, 
of the same year, the historian of India. We venture to add to his list: 
Sir Thomas Pycroft (1826), one of the miost famous of Madras civilians; 
William Tayler (1828) of Patna celebrity: Teignmouth Sandys (1826) 
judge of Bhagalpur, whose daughter married Sir Henry Norman, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, Sir Eward Braddon and Sir George Chesney : Sir 
Henry Byng Harington (1827) who refused the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of the N. W. P. in 1863: and Henry Whitelock Torrens (1827), poet and 
accomplished amateur actor, who accompanied Lord Auckland “Ор The 
Country” in 1838. 


By the Act of 1853, which renewed the Company’s charter for the 
last time, appointments in the Indian Cicil Service were thrown open to 
competition—a principle which was not applied to the Home Civil Service 
until 1870—and the first examination was held in July, 1855. Twenty-nine 
of the successful candidates went out to Bengal in 1856, and ten to Bombay, 
in two batches; none were assigned to Madras. Among those posted to 
Bengal were Mr. Herbert Reynolds, who had been Newcastle Scholar at 
Eton and twice won the Chancellor’s medal for English verse at Cambridge, 
whom Sir Henry Cotton in-his Indian and Home Memories describes as the 
perfect Secretariat official; Sir Charles Aitchison, Foreign Secretary for ten 
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years and Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab from 1882 to 1887: Mr. Т.Н. 
Thornton, Judge of the Lahore Chief Court and a prolific writer: 
Mr. Willian Brittain Jones, Resident at Hyderabad and Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces: Mr. Henry Bell who was enrolled as 
an advocate of the Calcutta High Court in 1875 after his retirement from 
the service and was subsequently Manager of the Durbhanga Raj: Mr. J. 
W. Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, who was treacherously 
murdered at Manipur in 1891: Mr. J. W. Furrell who retired early and 
took to journalism in Calcutta: and Sir Charles Elliott, Lieutenant-Gover- 
“nor of Bengal from 1890 to 1895. Of the ten Bombay ‘‘competition 
wallahs” the most distinguished were Sir James Peile, Sir Raymond West, 
the eminent jurist, and Sir James Richey. 


Admissions to the East India College were not discontinued until 
January, 1856 and the last batch of Haileybury men went out in 1858. 
Hence we find that the Bengal list of 1856 is made up, in the order 
named of 27 Haileybury men and 14 ‘competition wallahs’’, followed by 
9 Haileybury men and 15 “competition wallahs’’. In 1857 the proportions 
were 7 Haileybury men and 12 “competition wallahs”’, among the latter 
being Mr. Henry Beveridge, Mr. James Monro, afterwards Commissioner 
of Police in London, and medical missionary at Ranaghat, and Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite. 


The first Indian to enter the Service by competition was Mr. Satyendra- 
nath Tagore who passed in 1864 and was posted to Bombay. Three more 
who were all Bengalis, were successful in 1871—Mr. R. С. Dutt, Mr. В. L. 
Gupta, and- Sir Surendranath Banerjea. They were given a public recep- 
tion upon their arrival at Calcutta, but went through a very different 
experience on their way out, for they were arrested at Versailles оп ‘suspi- 
cion of being Prussian spies. The number of Indians in the service has 
steadily increased since then; and, as already stated there were 367 
holdng Indian Civil Service appointments on January 1, 1930. The time is 
not far distant when British and Indian members will be in the proportion 


of 50-50. 


Mr. O'Malley rightly offers tribute of praise to the Haileybury men, of 
whom the last to retire in Bengal was Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep (1855-1904) 
and the last survivor was Mr. William McQuhae of Madras who died as 
recently as 1930. The majority were not men of the highest intellectual 
attainments although there were notable exceptions; but they did their 
work none the worse for that. Indeed, it is a debateable question whether 
a Senior Wrangler makes a good administrator. But they belonged, nearly 
all of them, to families which were proud of a hereditary connexion with 
India : and they knew and loved the country and the people. Many spent 
forty and even fifty years in India with few interruptions for leave. The 
record in this direction must surely be held by William Augustus Brooke, 
who joined the service in 1769 and served continuously for sixty-four years 
until his death at Benares in 1833. Five years later in 1838, Emily Eden 
met at Bareilly old William Cowell whose writership dated back to 1789 
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and who survived his retirement in 1840 by twelve years (1). In 1858 
the senior members in the three Presidencies were William Dampier 
(Bengal), who had come out in 1817, and George Stanley Hooper 
(Madras) and Edward Eden Elliot (Bombay), who were both writers of 
1815; the first named retired at the close of 1858, and the other two in 
1860 and 1859. William Tayler in his Thirty Eight Years in India men- 
tions an old civilian of the name of John Bardoe Elliott who came out in 
1801 and on resigning the service in 1844 settled at Patna, “purchasing 
a house with a beautiful garden surrounded on all sides by a high wall: he 
was still drawing his annuity in 1858. Jonathan Duncan, Resident at 
Benares in 1788 and Governor of Bombay for sixteen years (1795 to 
1811) was said to have been “‘Brahminized” by long residence in India. 
Many made valuable gifts to Hindu temples. Frederick John Shore, the 
son of Lord Teignmouth, went so far as to adopt Indian dress and customs 
with the result that the Government found it necessary to issue an order 
on the subject. Another sign of “‘indianization’’, according to Lady Nugent, 
whose husband was Commander-in-Chief in 1812, was the wearing of 
“immense whiskers” and beards! 


A word must be said upon the hereditary connexion with India, which 
was so remarkable a characteristic of the Haileybury system. Sons stepped 
into their fathers’ shoes as a matter of course, and brought their cousins 
and their nephews along with them. As Kipling puts it in “The Tomb of 
His Ancestors’’—one of the best stories he ever wrote—generation after 
generation came out to serve India as dolphins follow in line across the 
open sea. To such families belonged the Barwells, the Edmonstones, the 
Carnacs, the Barlows, the Malets, the Jacksons, the Thornhills, and the 
Prinseps. Sir William Hunter traced the names of nineteen Thackerays in 
the Company's service ; old Richard Becher was the first of fifteen of his 
clan : twelve Lushingtons served in Bengal and five in Madras. The 
Bengal lists are full of Plowdens and Colvins and Tuckers and Metcalfes 
the Madras lists of Masters and Cherrys and Cottons and Morrises, the 
Bombay lists of Melvills and Fawcetts and Travers and Wardens. 


A notable illustration is afforded by the Elliot family, of which the 
first Earl of Minto, Governor-General of Fort William from 1807 to 1813, was 
the head. The names of twelve Elliots are to be found in the Haileybury 
register; and there were others, such as Lord Minto’s younger brother 
Alexander Kynynmound Elliot, the friend of Warren Hastings who erected 
a monument to him at Sarangarh where he died in September, 1778 when 
on a mission to the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur at the early age of twenty 


three (2) and Lord Minto’s son the Hon’ble John Edmond Elliot after- 





(1) In our own day Sir George Knox, who joined the Service in 1864 and was appointed 
a judge of the Allahabad High Court in 1890, retired in November 1921 after fifty-seven years’ 
service and died at Naini Tal in the following year (July 20, 1922). 


(2) An illustration of the monument was given in Bengal: Past and Present in 1908 
(Vol. H, Part П, р. 415), and а transcript of Elliot's letters from the Hastings MSS. at the 
British Museum will be found in a later volume (Vol. VI, рр. 479-199). See also Dr, 
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wards a member of Parliament, who came out to Bengal in 1805, retired 
in 1830, and died in 1862. Fredrick Eden Elliot, son of the Governor- 
General's brother Admiral Sir Charles Elliot, Governor of St. Helena, was 
one of the last to pass out of Haileybury in 1858 and retired as recently as 
1894. Elliot Road in Calcutta is named after John Elliot, another Bengal 
civilian, who was President of the Boards of Police and Conservancy in 
the early years of last century and died in Calcutta on January 29, 1818. 
The ‘Dacoit’s Song” celebrated his achievements as a thief-taker in the 
following lines : 


Here’s to the jolly dacoits 

Who are hung in the law’s fatal chain; 

Here's a health to John Elliot, whose daring exploits 
I never shall witness again. 


William Hickey has much to say of another Elliot, who married in 1792 
one of the daughters of his friend Sir William Dunkin, the Judge. George 
Elliot came out as an infantry cadet in 1779 and received a writership in 
1781, while in India ; he was deputy military paymaster-general in 1791 


and died at Bhagalpur on October 17, 1794. 


The Haileybury men were, in fact, members of a large family. Inter- 
marriages were frequent. Mrs. Augusta Becher, whose father was a Prinsep, 
was able when travelling from Calcutta to Lucknow іп 1849 to find a relative 
at every halting-place. The system was not without its faults—there were 
some flagrant cases of nepotism and undoubtedly some bad bargains—but 
it justified itself by its results and it was appreciated by the people. Sir 
Richard Temple relates that, when he and the other writers of his year were 
sailing for India in 1847, they went to the East India House in Leadenhall 
Street for a formal leave-taking and were entreated by one of the Directors 
to “think kindly, and even fraternally, regarding the natives of India.” 
These sentiments are by no means dead. The civilian has always 
championed the cause of the ‘‘'underdog.” Even when, as in the case of 
the indigo disturbances in Bengal in 1860, he has had to intervene between 
the European planter and the cultivator. He has never hesitated to sacrifice 
his health, and often his life, in combating plague and famine. Equity and 
fair dealing, says Sir George Trevelyan in his Competition Wallah, were once 
sneered at as ‘Һе principles and maxims of civilianism’’: but there has 
never been а time when they were not the watchwards of the service. 
In one important respect, however, the civilian of olden days enjoyed an 
advantage which is denied to his successor. He was not overburdened with 
writing and was able to devote more time to personal contact, the great 
secret of Indian administration and the solvent of many difficulties. As 





Firminger’s notes in Vol. II, Part I, pp. 221-238, Part II, pp. 397-415. ЕШоҒз death “оп the 
banks of a nullah 2 coss to the eastward of Sarangur’’ on September 13, 1778, was reported 
to Hastings by Robert Farquhar who was attached to the mission and who himself died at 
“Боципроге” on October 19. Nothing can be ascertained from the records at the India Office 
regarding Farquhar except the fact that a ‘free merchant” of that name served on the jury 


which held the inquest on Lord Pigot at Madras on May 11, 1777. 
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Mr. Montagu said in 1913. Every year has seen an increase in the inflexible 
rules laid down for the guidance of all grades of officers. A small volume 
was once sufficient for the needs of a magistrate on tour ; he now has to pack 
a bullock trunk with codes and regulations, and is called upon to spend 
almost every moment in writing innumerable reports which are seldom, 
if ever, read. 


The civilians of a past generation were mighty hunters. Mr. O'Malley 
tells us of Colonel Faunthorpe and Sir Charles Cleveland, but he might also 
have commemorated some of their predecessors such as Frank Simson who 
refused a transfer from Noakhali because he had made arrangements with 
the local zamindars for a plentiful supply of hog during the cold weather. 
And there were many others, in days when pig-sticking flourished in Lower 
Bengal. They were also valiant men of war. Mr. O'Malley justly holds up 
to admiration the gallant defence of the “Ее House at Arrah’’ in 1857: 
and the ‘domestic Thermopylae” at Benares in 1799, when Samuel Davis, 
the Judge, defended the narrow stairway of Nandeswar House with no better 
weapon than the running footman's pike which he hastily snatched up (3). 
But the list could be extended almost indefinitely. In January and February 
1761 John Johnstone, the First British Resident at Midnapore, defended 
Midnapore House, which we take to be the present Judge’s House, for 
fourteen days against the whole force of Mahrattas who had invaded 
Bengal. On January 26 he wrote to Calcutta : “Surrounded by a numerous 
army and without a friend to help us, you may guess the fate of this party 
without a speedy relief” : but no thought of surrender crossed his mind. 
In 1805, as related elsewhere, William Leycester, the Collector of 
Moradabad, defended his house, with the help of the other civil officers and 


a detachment of sepoys, against the assaults of Amir Khan. 


Of the three Victoria Crosses which have gone outside the ranks of the 
army, two were won during the unsuccessful attempt to relieve Arrah, by 
Hailebury men—Ross Mangles and William Fraser MacDonell. The third 
was awarded to Thomas Henry Kavanagh of Lucknow memory. Mangles’ 
father was Chairman of the Court of Directors at the time (1857). Thirty 
three civilians were killed and nine others died from sickness or exposure 
during that year of trial ; forty-two in all, or about one twentith of the total 


which stood at 886 in 1857. 


As linguists and Orientalists members of the Indian Civil Service has 
always been famous. Emily Eden wrote in 1838 of Sir William Macnaghten 
ав “our Lord Palmerston, who wears an enormous pair of blue spectacles 
and speaks Persian, Arabic and Hindustani rather more fluently than English.” 
In our own day we have Sir George Grierson, the only Indian civilian who 
has received the Order of Merit ; and the years between are studded with 





(3) Mountstuart Elphinstone was at Benares at the time as assistant to Davis: and an 
account of his escape will be found in his Life by Colebrooke (1884: Vol. I, p. 13). The 
Late Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, who was a grandson of Davis, and served in Bengal from 1858 
to 1891, relates, in his Many Memories, that Elphinstone used to pay a yearly visit to Mrs. 
Davis’s house in Portland-place on the anniversary and “Яо pooja to the spear.” 
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many illustrious names. Among poets, Sir Alfred Lyall takes a high place 
with his Verses Written in India, and Henry Meredith Parker’s quaintly 
named Bola Ponjis, with its delightful ballad of Mr. Simms, and Mr. Т. L. 
Bignold’s Leviora, do not deserve the oblivion which has overtaken them. 
History and archzeology have been enriched by the labours of Brian Hodgson, 
Vincent Smith, Henry Beveridge, and Hunter. Allan Octavian Hume was 
known as the “Pope of Ornithology.” Mr. O’Malley’s twelfth chapter, in 
which he surveys the literary achievements of the Indian Civil Service, is 
one of the best in the book. 


There was a time when baronets and younger sons of peers were 
commonly to be met with in the ranks of the Civil Service. In one Bengal 
Civil list the names can be read of nine of the former and eleven of the 
latter. Strange appointments have sometimes been held. “Мг. Cochrane 
made a fortune at Madras,” writes Farington in his Diary on August 6, 1804. 
The reference is to the Hon’ble Basil Cochrane, the uncle of the famous 
Lord Cochrane. He came out to Fort Saint George as a writer in 1769 
and returned to Europe in 1808, after having for sixteen years held the 
office of “Agent for the management and distribution of liquor for the use 
of the Army.” This commercial side of the service lasted until quite a recent 
date. In 1858 an ex-supercargo from the Canton establishment (which was 
closed in 1834) was superintendent of the salt golahs at Sulkea, and an 
old civilian of 1828 (С. W. Battye) was salt agent at Hijli. As late as 1839 
there were still two or three Commercial Agents, whose business it was to 
superintend the advances made to the cultivators of cotton and persons 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, and in due course to receive the produce 
and remit it to Calcutta. The word “superintendence’’ was very liberally 
interpreted, the real details of the office being left to the various dewans : 
but the opportunities for making a fortune were great. The first attack on 
these fat kine was made by Lord William Bentinck who reduced the emolu- 
ments : but their fate was not definitely sealed until 1833, when the Charter 
Act of that year abolished trading by the Company. . 


The ordinary civilian, however, was not so fortunate. Sir John Shore 
started his service in 1769 with a salary of Rs. 96, equivalent to £12 a year, 
was barely able to afford half the rent of a miserable close and unwholesome 
building. During the first five years his salary never exceeded £500 a year. 
and in the first ten he saved nothing. After twenty years, in spite of the 
high offices which he latterly filled, he retired with a fortune of £25,000. 
But there were many of his contemporaries who were heavily in debt. In 
these days a civilian considers himself to be a lucky man if he retires with 
a few hundreds in addition to his pension. 


The age of admission under competition has varied from time to time 
—the maximum is now 24 and the minimum 2]—and there have been 
fluctuations in the quality, as well as in the quantity, of the candidates 
presenting themselves for examination. But the standard of service has 
never been suffered to drop. Although the new class of civilians have not, 
except in a very few instances, enjoyed the advantage of hereditary and 
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family associations, they have worthily carried on the torch and have left 
an indelible imprint upon the fabric of Indian administration. It is said that 
their race is now run. If this be so, it can be claimed for each of them that 
he has been faithful to his trust: bonum cestamen certarit, freedom servavit. 
Those who come after them will do well to tread in their footsteps. 


EVAN COTTON. 


Our Library Cable. 


Henry Dundas : First Viscount Melville : 1742-1811 : by Holden Furber, M.A., 
Ph, D. (Oxford University Press : 1913 : Sixteen Shillings net). 


In September 1769 there died in Calcutta a certain Captain Thomas 
Dundas, of the Hon'ble East India Company’s service on the Bengal 
Establishment, an officer unknown to fame. He was, however, the son of 
Robert Dundas, Lord Arniston, Lord President of the Scottish Court of 
Session, and the brother of Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville. Few 
names bulk more largely in Anglo-Indian history between the years 1784 
and 1801 than that of Henry Dundas. His was the dominating voice at 
the Board of Control : and through the Board he controlled the Court of 
Directors and the Government of India. Yet this was only a part of his 
political activities. 


Dr. Furber, who subscribes his preface with the address ‘Lowell House, 
Harvard University,” divides the career of Henry Dundas into three phases : 
“political manager” of Scotland, statesman, and administrator of British 
India. It is with the last phase only that we need concern ourselves : 
and the opportunity is the more welcome as Dr. Furber has made a diligent 
and skilful study of the Melville Papers which were offered for sale at 
Sotheby's on four occasions—June 2, 1924, April 26, 1926, February 23, 
1927, and July 22, 1929 :` апа аге now, we fear, scattered to the four 
winds. Those relating to Scottish affairs were far the most part secured 
for the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh (now the National Library of 
Scotland) : but the large mass of miscellaneous India correspondence was 
suffered to pass into the hands of private purchasers. Many of them were 
acquired by Mr. Francis Edwards who published a catalogue in May, 1928: 
and Dr. Furber has, fortunately, been enabled to make use of them. Their 
value is incontestable and it is impossible not to regret that they did not 
find their way to the India Office Library. 


The Indian apprenticeship of Dundas began in the year 1781. . He was 
then Lord Advocate, and was appointed to preside over a Committee to 
enquire into the cause of the war in the Carnatic and the conduct of 
Sir Thomas Rumbold and other servanis of the East India Company in the 
Presidency of Fort Saint George. He presented his report to the House of 
Commons in April 1782 : and resolutions of severe censure upon Rumbold 
were passed but no other action was taken. In the following month the 
news of Hastings’ visit to Benares, and of the events connected with it, 
reached London. Francis; who had landed at Dover on October 19, 1781, 
seized upon the rumours; and on May 27 Dundas presented a report, 
although he had no authentic information. A rabid speech was delivered 
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by Burke and on the next day Dundas moved and carried a resolution 
calling upon the Directors to remove the Governor-General. The Directors, 
refused to act upon the resolution: and the ultimate result was the two 
abortive India Bills of Fox and the Bill of Pitt, which passed into law in 
1784. 


The main feature of Pitt's Act was the creation of a Board of Control 
of six Privy Councillors appointed by the Crown—of whom two were always 
to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Secretary of State. All political 
power and the authority to recall any British official from India were vested 
in the Board : all political despatches to and from India were to be sub- 
mitted to them, and urgent orders might be transmitted to India by them 
without consultation with the Directors. Ultimate responsibility for the 
Government of India was therefore placed upon the Board : and this system, 
with slight modifications, continued until 1858. 


Dundas, who had become Treasurer of the Navy upon Pitt’s accession 
to office in December 1783, was appointed a member of the Board ; іп 1793 
the special office of President of the Board with a salary was created for 
him ; and during the eighteen years from 1784 to 1801 the Board of Control 
meant Dundas, or at most Dundas and Pitt. The immediate effect of Pitt's 
India Act was the resignation of Hastings : “І have seen, read and abstracted 
+,” he wrote to Major Scott Waring on December 27, 1784, “it has deter- 
mined me.” 


We now come to the part played by Dundas in the impeachment. 
Dr..Furber declares that it must still remain obscure. But there can be little 
doubt that Dundas had imbibed the views and prejudices of Francis. A 
letter of his of October 27, 1784 to Grenville who was then one of his 
colleagues on the Board, is quoted by Dr. Furber : and it proves conclusively 
that he was very anxious for Hastings’ resignation and return. On the 
other hand, Dr. Furber maintains that his share in the impeachment was 
very small. His extracts from the Melville Papers do not however, lead us 
any further. 


Dr. Furber devotes several pages to an examination of Lord Rosebery’s 
assertion that Dundas ‘‘Scotticized’’ India. Не recalls the cartoon by Gillray 
which was published in 1787 under the title “The Board of Control ог the 
Blessings of a Scotch Dictator.” Dundas is shown presiding over the Board 
while Pitt and Lord Sydney are playing pushpin. Four ragged Scotsmen in 
short kitts are standing beside a table on which is unrolled а “‘list of fit 
persons to suceed in the Direction,” containing such names as Fraser, Stuart, 
McLeod, McPherson, McLean, and McDonald. The opposite point of view 
is presented by a petition from the Baker's company which Dundas is reading 
and in which the request is made that “His Mightiness’’ will be pleased to 
appoint some Englishmen. How much truth was there in all this and in the 
saying of Sir Walter Scott that the Board was “the corn chest for Scotland, 
where we poor sentry must send our youngest sons, as we send our black 
cattle to the South”? It is quite certain that Dundas, after the manner of 
his contemporaries, provided places for his relations. His son, Robert 
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Saunders Dundas, inherited his seat on the Board: his nephew William 
Dundas, was put on the Board in 1787. Of another nephew, Farrington 
wrote in his Diary on December 29, 1807: “Philip Dundas, late Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island died at sea... His uncle, Lord Melville, had 
caused him to be appointed Master Attendant at Bombay, where He had 
£10,000 a year and accumulated £70 or 80,000... He accepted the 
office of Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, telling [lestock] Wilson that, 
at His age, about 43 or 44. He was too young to be idle.” We may take 
it also that he was partial to his own countrymen : and as “political manager” 
of Scotland, he was no doubt clad to “Бау” constituencies by using his 
influence with the Directors. But the real patronage lay with the Directors : 
and several of the Chairmen of the Court were Scotsmen—David Scott (1796 
and 1801) whom he provided with a seat in Parliament for Ferforshire and 
who received a baronetcy іп 1819, William Fularton Elphinstone (1804, 
1806, 1814) an ex-captain of an Indiaman, who was a director from 1791 to 
1814, and Hugh Inglis (1797 and 1800): to say. nothing of Charles Grant 
who dominated the Court from 1797 to 1823 and was three times Chairman 
(1805, 1809, and 1815). Lord Rosebery’s assertion is, therefore, too 
sweeping : and Dr. Furber cites instances in which Dundas resisted the 
importunities of Scotsmen. When Charles Crauford wrote to him in 1800 
that he controlled at least seven seats in Parliament as stepfather of the 
young Duke of Newcastle and offered to place the whole of this influence 
at the service of the present administration, if his eldest brother Sir James ` 
Crauford, were appointed Governor-General in succession to Lord Morning- 
ton, he received a polite-refusal. Again, in the same year Dandas declined 
to make Sir James Craig Commander-in-chief in India on account of his 
ungovernable temper: and Craig’s unfortunate record as Governor of 
of Canada at a later date proved that he was right. 

Dr. Furber has collated from the Melville Papers a number of interesting 
letters written to Sir Archibold Campbell. while he was Governor of Fort 
Saint George (1786-1789). In one of these (July 27, 1787) he says: 
“I make it a rule to receive both verbal and written communications from 
every person who offers me information on Indian affairs” : and his own 
correspondence and the files of “Home Miscellaneous” letters at the India 
Office show that such letters did not go without acknowledgment. The 
practice is one which should be followed by every holder of the office of 
Secretary of State for India. 

Among Dundas’s correspondents in Calcutta between the years 1781 
and 1786, was a certain George Smith, of whom we know little beyond 
the fact that he went out to India in 1769 “without permission” and was 
subsequently granted a license as а ‘тее merchant”. In May 1777 he was 
residing in Madras, for he was foreman of the jury at the inquest on Lord 
Pigot and the proceedings were held at his house. Не is described in 
Dr. Furber’s index as a member of the Bengal Council, but that is incorrect ; 
his name is not to be found in the official lists. In a letter of August 5, 
1785, Smith mentions the arrival at Calcutta in June of the first vessel 
flying the flag of the United States of America ; and in the same year he 
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urges the acquisition of Malaya in order to protect the trade route to China. 
He went to Canton in 1786, arriving there late in the уеаг(1) and reported 
that the Chinese trusted the English but opened and measured every French 
and Dutch bale. 

Another correspondent was Major Forbes Ross Macdonald Superinten- 
dent of Prince of Wales Island, who died at Madras on May 18, 1799. 
Не is singled out for respectful reference in Ніскеу'ѕ Memoirs (Vol. IV 
p. 190) with Colonel Sherbrooke and Colonel Arthur Wellesley of H. M. 
33rd Regiment, and Colonel Hay Macdowall (afterwards Commander-in- 
chief at Madras and lost at sea in the Lady Jane Dundas in 1809}. Hickey 
tells us that in 1797 they were reckoned among the “Eight as strongheaded 
fellows as could be found in Hindostan” and relates their amazing perform- 
ances during a convivial evening at Colonel Sherbrook’s residence “іп the 
pretty village of Alypore, three miles from Calcutta.” Macdonald has, 
however, other claims to fame. He corresponded with Dundas on the over- 
land route to India: and we hear of him in July 1793 in connexion with 
Thomas and William Daniell, the artists. They were all at Muscat, when 
despatches arrived from Bussorah with the first official accounts of the 
war with France. A sort of race to Bombay ensued: and Macdonald 
received the reward of ten thousand rupees which had been promised by 
the Resident and Factors at Bussorah, much to the disgust of the Daniells 
who claimed that part of it should have been paid to them. 


Dundas’s tenure of office at the Board of Control was marked by а 
series of memorable events—the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, the over- 
throw of Tippoo Sultan, the annexation of the Carnatic and the ceded 
Districts of Oudh, the acquisition of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the establishment of the Company as the paramount power in India. 
In the view of Dr. Furber, his talent “lay in the managing of men, nor іп 
the direction of high policy.” He “ав more the conciliator апа the 
compromiser than the executive”; and his biographer credits him with “а 
high sense of responsibility in the choice of men to fill the most important 
posts.” 


Yet, strangely enough, he has been almost forgotten. Few people 
associate with his name the lofty Trojan Column, 130 feet in height, which 
his friends erected to his memory in Edinburgh in St. Andrew's Square at 
the east end of Prince's Street : and the statue perched on top is as much 
out of sight as out of mind. 


There is a fine statue of Dundas by Chantrey in the Parliament House 
of Edinburgh: and a full-length portrait by Raeburn in the National Bank 
of Scotland. Сору of George Dawe’s Mezzotint of this picture (published 
in 1806) is at the Victoria Memorial Hall. Raeburn’s bust study of this 


picture, which is used by Dr. Furber as a frontispiece, is in the National 





(1) The India Office Records show that a certain George Smith was appointed a China 
writer in December 1783, and that he arrived at Canton in October 1784. He left Canton in 
March 1794 and did not return. But the link is wanting to connect him with the correspondent 
of Dundas. i 
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Gallery in London : and the National Portrait Gallery possesses an even 
finer portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, painted not long before his death. 
He was а fine figure of a man: ЧЕ is not often”, wrote Lockhart, “that an 
artist can hope to meet such а ‘union of intellectual and corporeal grandeur 
as were joined in this friend of William Pitt". - 


Е. С. 
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The Gritor’s Note Book. 


-WE reproduce on the opposite page, by permission of the Lord 

Commissioners of the Admiralty, a picture of Admiral Watson's 
Squadron off Chandernagore in 1757, which hangs 
in the “Vanguard” Room at Greenwich Hospital and 
forms part of the Royal Naval Museum. The artist, 
whose name appears on the canvas at the lower right hand corner, was 
Dominic Serres (1722-1793), who was one of the original members of the 
Royal -Academy : and the picture, which is a large one (72 inches by 
45 inches), was exhibited there in 1773. The inscription on the frame 
is as follows : 


The capture of Chan- 
darnagore in 7. 


Part of the Squadron under the command of Vice-Admiral Watson 
off Chandernagore : supporting the land attack by Colonel Clive, 
13th February [sic] 1757. 


H.M.S. Kent, 64 guns: Vice-Admiral Watson. 

H.M.S. Cumberland, 70 guns: Rear-Admiral Pocock. 

Н.М.5. Tyger, 60 guns: Capt. Thomas Latham. | 
Presented by Mr. Leedham White, Hewshott House, Liphook, Harts. 


The date “13th February, 1757” is inaccurate : and its appearance оп 
the: inscription—and the general ignorance at the Museum regarding the 
identiy of the artist—are the more surprising, because the entry in Algernon 
Graves’ Royal Acadamy Exhibitors runs as follows: ‘Dominic Serres, R. А. 
1773. The tatking of Chandernagore by the Admirals Watson and Pocock, 
March 1757.” The exact date was March 23. The introduction of the 


Cumberland is also a blunder, as the subjoined narrative will | show. 


НЕ land attack was begun by Clive on March 14. On March 19 

Watson's flagship, the Kent (Capt. Speke), the Tyger (Capt. Latham) 
f and the Salisbury (Capt. Martin), which had left 
Calcutta on.the 15th, arrived at the Prussian Octagon. 
On March 20 John De Lamotte, the master of the Kent, buoyed under 
heavy tire the passage which the French had blocked. On the next day 
Admiral Pocock had arrived and hoisted his бар оп the Tyger; he had left 
the Cumberland ‘at Hijli, and came up the river in his barge. The 
Cumberland, therefore, took no part in the operations. On the morning of 
March 23 Clive stormed the French battery which commanded the river 
passage, and the Tyger, Kent and Salisbury passed the sunken ships without 


The story of the Fight. 
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difficulty. The first two placed themselves opposite the north-east and 
south-east bastions of Fort Orleans (which can be seen in the background 
of the picture), but the Salisbury was unable to take up a position where 
she could be of much use. For two hours there ensued a terrible cannonade 
between the two flagships and the batteries. The Kent was badly 
damaged that she was never again fit to go to sea, and the Tyger suffered 
almost as severely. Pocock and the captain of the Kent were both wounded : 
and at one time the crew of the Kent believed her to be in flames and were 
on the point of abandoning the ship when they were brought back to their 
duty by Lieutenant, Brereton, the only unwounded officer, except Watson. 
But their bombardment had been so effective that the walls of Fort d'Orléans 
were in ruins, nearly all the gunners were killed. Clive’s musketeers were 
at the same time firing from the roofs of the neighbouring houses: and 
at half past nine Renault hoisted the white flag. The naval attack was 
one of great daring. The passage between the sunken ships had to be made 
at high water: and a French account, quoted by Mr. S. C. Hill (Bengal in 
1756-57 Vol. Ш, р. 265) declares that Watson effected his purpose by the 


narrow margin of half an hour. 
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THE Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan has made another generous 


gift to the Victoria Memorial Hall in the shape of the following five 


Va ош ne oil-paintings by Thomas Daniell from his collection : 


1. Ruins of the Palace at Madura (38 inches by 62 inches). 
Signed and dated Thomas Daniell, 1809. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy іп 1811. 


2. Scene near Nujeebabad in Rohilcund : Sewalick mountains in the 
background : an elephant refuses to cross a bridge (29 inches 
by 40 inches). 

Signed and dated Thomas Daniell, 1812. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1812. 


3. The Village Schoolmaster (29 inches by 40 inches). 
Signed and dated Thomas Daniell 1812. 

4. A State Barge on the River Goomtee (25 inches by 35 inches). 
Signed and dated Thomas Daniell 1813. 


5. A Kos Minar, or Ancient Milestone (20 inches by 26 inches). 
Signed and dated Thomas Daniell 1812. 


The Maharaja has now presented seven oil paintings by Thomas Daniell 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall: and we hope that it may be possible to hang 
them together. All of them were originally in the Hampden Turner collec- 
tion (as to which see Vol. XXXV, p. 181), and each of the pictures is 
signed and dated by the artist—a somewhat rare occurrence in the case of 


the elder Daniell. 
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[MAHARAJA Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore has in his art collection (1) 

a fine oil-painting (28 inches by 36 inches), which has been identified 
as the picture exhibited by Thomas Daniell at the 
Royal Academy in 1815 under the following lengthy 
title ‘“Tritchencore, a mountain of great celebrity 
with the Hindoos for the antiquity of its temples and other objects of 
veneration ; on the foreground females bearing on their heads the sacred fire 
are making an offering of fruit and flowers, a Brahmin directs the ceremony.” 
The picture has been for many years in the possession of Colonel C. W. J. 
Unthank of Intwood Hall, near Norwich, and was bought in the first instance 
by his grandfather. The view is of the upper temple at Tiruchengodu in 
the Salem district of the Madras’ Presidency, which was visited by the 
Daniells in ...... ; and a similar view, but taken from a different angle, 
may be found in the Oriental Annual for 1836 (р. 59. Tiruchengodu is 
27 miles from the town of Salem, which lies to the north-west, and 7 miles 
due south of the hill fort of Sankaridrug. The town derives its name from 
the lofty hill, 1901 feet in height, above sea level, which rises on the south- 
east. The temple of Ardhanariswara, or the androgynous manifestation of 
Siva, occupies the summit of a hill and the Kailasanatha temple is in the 
town. The lower temple forms the subject of an engraving in the Oriental 
Annual for 1834 (p. 48). Thomas Daniell exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1795 a picture of the “Gate leading to the Hindoo Temple at Tritchen- 
core,” which is now at the Victoria Memorial Hall : it was bought by Lord 
Curzon in 1924 at the sale of Lord Haversham's collection. 


А Newly-discovered pic- 
ture by Thamas Daniell. 


А5 an illustration of ludicrous mis-description, it may be mentioned that 
the following words are written оп the back of the canvas: “India, 
А Ludicrous Mis-des- View at Delhi, Eastern Entrance to the Jummah 
cription. Temple, Bramans going to their devotions.” There 
is of course no such building at Delhi as the “Jummah Temple”, and the 
Jama Masjid is the last place in which. Brahmans would perform their 
devotions. Nor does Delhi possess a temple on a lofty hill, over-shadowed 
by a still loftier mountain. 


SECOND, and final, sale of Lord Curzon’s pictures was held at Christie's 
on July 10. The prices realized were not high: ranging from 420 
Ег Ж guineas for Romney’s full length of Mr. Yates, ап 

re uzon s pictures: actress of the Garrick period, to 42 guineas for 


(1) Maharaja Tagore has in his Collection of the Daniells 17 fine oil paintings of which 
mention may be made of the following :-— 
(i) Dasaswamedh Ghaut of Benares, 33 inches by 27 inches, and 
(ii) The Famous “Tiger Hunt’, 50 inches by 33 inches. 
The latter was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1799. 


10 
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Kneller’s full-length of the Роке of Hamilton, who was killed in a duel Бу 
Lord Mohun. But an unexpected note was struck when a large oil-painting 
(545 inches by 774 inches) by William Daniell of “А view on the Ganges 
at Benares, with natives worshipping’ was knocked down for 90 guineas 
to a private purchaser whose name was not disclosed and who was prepared 
to bid even higher. The picture which is somewhat coarsely painted, is 
“The Shuwallah Gaut, Benares’’, which was exhibited by William Daniell at the 
Royal Academy іп 1802: an engraving of it may be seen in the Oriental 
Annual for 1834 (р. 142). 


It has since transpired that the picture was purchased on behalf of 
Her Majesty the Queen who has presented it to the Viceroy’s House at 
Delhi. 


MUCH better picture, “The Gate of Victory, Futtypore бісгі,” (224 
inches by 324 inches) which is signed by Thomas Daniell and dated 
1821, was put up at Christie’s in April 1930 and 
bought in for £51 It is very similar in composition to 
the engraving which forms the f.ontispiece to the Oriental Annual for 1838. 
The owner, undeterred by his unfortunate experience in the auction-room, 
is asking £3,000 for it. We have the name and address, in case any 
member of the Society care to pay the record price for a Daniell. 


From £5 to £3000. 


HE following extracts from the newspapers of the time relate to the 

famous Harmonic Tavern, which was in Lal Bazar, on the same side 
of the road as the present Police Court, and quite 
close to it. In Hickey’s Bengal Gazette of Saturday, 
February 4, 1780, “Edward Creighton, late Cook to the Hon’ble Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, Governor of Madras, and who served his apprenticeship at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, and John Nicolls, late Steward to the 
Hon'ble Sir Elijah Impey, humbly beg leave to inform the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the settlement that they jointly propose carrying on the Tavern 
business and have taken the House which was Captain Hicks’s on the south- 
east side of China Bazar.” On February 17, 1781 “Messrs. Nicolls and 
Creighton at the Harmonic Tavern beg leave to inform the gentlemen of this 
settlement that they propose to carry on the Tavern and Coffee Room 
business as usual.’ A few months later, however, we read in the Indian 
Gazette of July 7, 1781, that ‘the Harmonic House, put up to Lottery 
by Messrs. Stark and Robertson and drawn on Monday last [July 2] at 
Nicolls and Creighton’s Tavern at 7 A.M., was won by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice Hyde.” The Lottery Committee was composed of Henry Grant, 
William Paxton, Philip de Lisle, and Capt. John Macintyre : and the terms 
of the announcement would seem to indicate that the building and not the 


The Harmonic Tavern. 
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tavern business was sold. This is made clear by an advertisement dated 
August 16, 1781, in which “Мі. Creighton, who is on the point of embarking 
for Europe, informs the Publick that the business of the Harmonic Tavern 
will be carried on by E. Creighton, J. Baxter and J. Joyce until his departure 
апа then by J. Baxter and J. Joyce.” Accordingly, on Мау 1, 1783, we 
find the Harmonic Tavern in possession of Baxter and Joyce, or Joyes: 
but on October 14, 1784, Creighton announces that he has “reopened the 
Harmonic Tavern” and invites the public to “attend the assemblies.” On 
March 17, 1791, we hear that the Harmonic House is “now an Academy.” 
Four years earlier, on March 29, 1787, it is announced that “this day the 
Printing Office will be removed to the House late the Old Jail, in the Lall 
Bazar, facing the Harmonic, and next door to Messrs. Burrell and Gould,” 
the auctioneers. ` 


MAJOR HODSON has collated a series of entries from the records, 
which establish an interesting connexion between the building of the 
present Fort William and Thomas Amphlett who was 
Қ ор 08 appointed ‘“Кеѕідепі at the Nabob’s Durba:” on 
Fat Williaa 16 9 March 28, 1763 and was murdered at Patna оп 
October 6 in the same year with Ells, Hay and 
Lushington (see Vol. XLI. p. 11). On January 25, 1759, he was “рег- 
mitted to remain” at Calcutta “to assist our Engineer, Captain John Brohier 
who had come up from Madras in July, 1757 in order to lay out the new 
fort.” He was evidently also a “Майғаввег” for the President and Council 
at Fort St. George write on May 10, 1759, "agreeing to Mr. Amplet’s con- 
tinuance in Bengal so long as his services may be required." On February 
25, 1760, a copy is inserted in the Proceedings at Fort Willian of a letter 
from William Fullerton (the surgeon who escaped the massacre) and 
Thomas Amphlett, ‘‘Attornies to Col. Clive”. There are copies of letters 
from Amphlett, dated April 28, October 18, and November 15, 1760, 
with regard to regulations for carrying on the work in the new Fort, the 
progress of the works and the provision of chunam. In June 1760 Brohier 
was placed under arrest in consequence of the discovery of frauds in con- 
nection with the works, and he absconded during the night of July 29-30 
and made his way to Ceylon where he appears to have settled. Although 
Amphlett had no technical knowledge, he acted in place of Brohier as 
Chief Engineer until September 1762. On December 8, 1760, he sends 
in a letter on the subject of the erection of a „battery at the mouth of the 
Ganges; on January 8, 1761 and again on April 12, 1761, he represents 
his difficulties in levelling the Esplanade and erecting the bastion; on 
June 23, 1761, he writes regarding “‘Chittagong timbers”; and on March 
25, 1762, he complains against Mr. Waren Hastings ‘ог refusing to part 
-with some bricklayers’’. He was succeeded as Chief. Engineer by Capt. 
Anthony Polier, as to whom see the notes in Vol. XXXIX, pp. 59-61 and 
p. 174. 


У 
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HE Osterley Indiaman, with news of the massacre at Patna, arrived 
in the Thames on June 11, 1764. On February 8 of that year the 
Dismissal after Death. Court of Directors, had written out to Fort William : 
We have dismissed from the Company’s service Mr. Peter Amyatt, 
Major John Carnac, Mr. John Johnstone, and Mr. William Hay, 
and they are accordingly from the receipt of this letter to have 
no further concern in our affairs and are to be sent home in some 
of the ships which will be despatched in the season of the 

year 1765. - 

The resolution does not appear to have been acted upon. Amyatt and 
Нау were among the victims of Mir Kasim: the former was killed in his 
budgerow near Murshidabad, and the latter was murdered at Patna. 
Carnac, who had played an active part in the pursuit of Mir Kasim, was 
promoted to be Brigadier-General in May 1764, and returned to England 
in 1765 with £32,666 received on the accession of Nawab Nazim Najm-ud- 
Daula. He was subsequently a member of the Bombay Council and was 
dismissed for his share in the convention of Wargaum in 1779: but remained 
in India and died at Mangalore іп 1800. ` 


aJ OHN JOHNSTONE deserves a paragraph to himself. A full note on 

his career will be found in the third volume of Bengal: Past and 
Present (рр. 392-393}. He was one of the three 
sons of Sir James Johnstone of Westerhall, who 
found their way to India. A younger brother, Patrick Johnstone, perished 
in the Black Hole in June 1756. John Johnstone arrived in Bengal with 
William Hay in 1751, and was taken prisoner at Dacca during the 
“troubles” with Siraj-ud-Daula. At Plassey he handled a field piece, and 
had a share in Forde’s campaign in the Northern Circars. As related else- 
where he was the first Resident at Midnapore, and gallantly defended 
Midnapore House against the Mahrattas in January-February, 1761. He 
took part in the debates in council which led to the ill-fated mission of 
Amyatt and Hay to Mir Kasim. In February 1765--а year after his ‘‘dis- 
missal” he headed the mission to Murshidabad on the occasion of the 
accession of Nawab Nazim Najm-ud-Daula, and received a ‘“‘gratification’’ of 
two lakhs and 37,000 rupees. Returning to England he enjoyed his brother, 
Commodore George Johnstone, in his attacks on Clive, with whom he 
had quarrelled vioently in Bengal. 


John Johnstone. 


ІХ February 1805 Major General John Smith was despatched by 
Lord Lake with a cavalry brigade in pursuit of Amir Khan, the famous 
Pathan free booter who had crossed the Jumna in 

77. Forgotten Episode of order to make а raid into Rohilkhand. On arrival at 
! Moradabad on February 18, the cavalry found that 
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Amir Khan had burnt the houses in the civil station and the lines of the 
provincial battalion. Mr. Leycester, the Collector, had, however, fortified 
his house and had succeeded with the help of the civil officers and a detach- 
ment of the provincial battalion under the command of Lieutenant Wilkinson, 
in defending it against the assaults of Amir Khan’s troops. The incident 
is mentioned in one of his despatches to Lord Wellesley by Mr. C. T. 
Metcalf, who was acting as political adviser to General Smith's force 
(Calcutta Monthly Journal, March 1805, p. 166) and also by Col. H. H. 
Pearse in his Memoir of Lord Lake (p. 270). Colonel Pearse compares 
the exploit to the defence of the Little House at Arrah in 1857 : but it has 
met with a very different fate, for it has been completely forgotten. 
William Hickey does not seem to have heard about it; but he has a good 
deal to say about General Smith who died at Muttra on August 6, 1806, 
at the early age of 41; Mrs. Smith and her “ату” stayed with him while 
the General was “Up the country”? (Vol. IV, pp. 300-304). William 
Leycester’s connection with the Lushington family was discussed in this 
place in our last issue. | 

He was a son of Charlotte Lushington, the sister of Henry Lushington 
of Bengal and Sir Stephen Lushington (p. 181). Alicia Potts, whom he 
married at Patna on February 17, 1813, was one of the Friel] sisters, and 
was the widow of William Potts, a civil servant, who died at Farrukhabad 
on October 15, 1806, a year after their marriage. William Leycester died 
at Puri on May 24, 1831, and his wife at Calcutta on September 23, 1821. 


ANOTHER interesting reminiscence can be extracted from, Colonel 
Реагвев Memoir. When Lake captured Agra from the Mahrattas 
Я on October 17, 1803, twenty tumbrils loaded with 
Ane Great Gun of treasure, to the amount of 24 lakhs were found in 
the Fort, with 164 guns, ammunition and abundant 
stores. One of the guns was the famous “Great Gun.of Agra,” which was 
believed to date from the time of Akbar. It weighed 30 tons, although it 
was popularly supposed to be nearly twice that weight and was constructed 
to throw an iron ball weighing 1500 lb. Lake desired to send this gun to 
the Prince Regent as a trophy; but when it was being shipped on a raft 
on the Jumna, it slipped from its lashings and sank into the bed of the 
river, where it remained until the year 1833, when Lord William Bentinck 
ordered it to be blown up with gunpowder and the fragments to be sold 
by auction. 


A COLOURED engraving by J. Harris from a picture by H. Martens of 

“The Charge of the 14th Light Dragoons at the battle of Ramnuggur, 
1848,” hangs in the Victoria Memorial Hall: it 
forms part of a series representing episodes in the 


Second Sikh War. Troop-Sergeant Major John 


A survivor of the Sikh 
War of 1848. 
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Stratford, who celebrated his 102nd birth day at Wolverhampton on July 
23 is the only known survivor of those who took part in that charge. His 
attestation paper shows that he enlisted in April 1846 in the 14th Light 
Dragoons (now the 1[4th/20th Hussars). The “айа” at Ramnuggur 
which Sir William Hunter in his short life of Dalhousie (Rulers of India, 
р. 72) describes as a ‘bloody cavalry blunder”, took place on November 
22, 1848. The [4th Light Dragoons charged greatly superior numbers of 
the Sikh Army, and lost their brigadier (C. R. Cureton), their Colonel 
(William Havelock, the brother of Sir Henry Havelock and the father of 
Sir Arthur Havelock, Governor of Madras from 1896 to 1900) and 40 
other officers and men. The anniversary is still commemorated in the 
regiment: but, as Dalhousie says in his private letters (p. 37: Camp 
Loodiana, December 22, 1848) ‘‘the admitted facts are that the attack was 
made without an object and produced no result.’ Stratford was present also 
at the battle of Chillianwalla (January 13, 1849) and the battle of Gujrat 
(February 21) at which Gough redeemed his reputation and brought the 
campaign to an end. During the Mutiny, Strafford served with his regiment 
under Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, and the heat was terrific. It is related 
that out of the 36 men of the 14th Light Dragoons, who formed part of a forage 
escort, at Kalpi in May, 1858, seventeen were brought back to camp in 
Dhoolies after only two hours’ exposure to the Sun. Nevertheless, they took 
their share in the relief of Saugor (February 3), the forcing of the pass of 
Mudinpore (March 3), the crossing of the Betwa (March 17), the siege and 
storm of Jhansi (March 21) and the capture of the Fort of Gwalior (June 20). 


МАСЕ YEATS BROWN contributes an interesting article on ‘‘Robarts 

of Robarts’ Horse” to the July number of the English Review. Colonel 
Charles James Robarts, who died at Dera Dun in 
1873, was perhaps the last example of a type of Anglo- 
Indian which was once very familiar. He came out in 
1839 as an infantry cadet, and his early career—until he took furlough in 1855, 
was passed with the old 43rd Bengal Infantry, which was disarmed at 
Barrackpur in June 1857, (Major Yeats Brown is in error in stating that the 
officers of this regiment were murdered by their men). Оп his return, to India 
in November 1858 he was appointed Commandant of the [7th Bengal Cavalry 
(now the 15th Lancers) which had originally been raised at Multan in 1857 
as the Muttra Horse, became the Muttra Police Corps in the same year and the 
Rohilkhand Auxiliary Police Levy in 1858. From the date of his association 
with it, it was known as Robarts’ Horse or, more colloquially, as ‘‘Robarts’ 
Robbers”. It was a silladar regiment, which meant that the Colonel received 
a lump sum monthly for the pay of the sowars and the purchase of horses and 
equipment. Robarts was, however, a rich тап; he was connected with the 
banking house of Robarts Lubbock and Co., and had a private income of 
£5000 a year. Much of this he spent on the regiment: and, in addition, he 


“‘Robarts of Robarts’ 
Horse.” 
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kept up a magnificent establishinent, which included a racing stable, a pack 
of hounds, and peregrines and falcons for hawking. Four hundred persons 
were fed daily from his kitchens, and he was accompanied everywhere by 
twenty mounted orderlies. He was married to an Afghan lady of noble birth 
by whom he left a family ; and resided continuously in India during the last 
fifteen years of his life. 


HERE are still veterans who can recall the days when heavy guns were 
drawn by elephants. But the ‘‘Dromedary Corps” is forgotten, although 

The “Dromedary the Maharaja of Bikanir’s famous Camel Corpse carries 
Corps.” on its tradition. It was raised in 1815 and after serving 
in the Third Mahratta War of 1817-1818, was disbanded in 1821. An account 
of it will be found in the Earl of Munster's “Journal of а Route across India," 
which was published in 1819. Capt. George Augustus Fitzclarence, as he then 
was despatched to Enrope by the Marquess of Hastings, whose aide-de-camp 
he was, with the duplicate despatches announcing the conclusion of the 
Mahratta War of 1816-1817, and travelled over land to Bombay and thence 
up the Red Sea and through Egypt. Не left Bombay on February 7 and 
arrived in England on June 16, 1818. The book has a coloured plate of three 
sepoys of the Dromedary Corps (No. V, facing p. 35). An interesting article 
by Capt. H. Bullock on Alexander Rannick, an Irish free lance, who served 
with the Corps as Assistant Surgeon, was published in the Statesman of June 7. 


N interesting article on Lord Munster, accompanied by a reproduction of 
a portrait-sketch supplied by Mr. J. J. Cotton, was published in one of 
the very early issues of Bengal: Past and Present 

wine First Earl of Mun- (Vol, IV, p. 607). The account is based upon articles 
contributed by Mr. E. W. Madge to the Englishman 

of May 17, 1909, and by Mr. К. Р. Karkaria to the Times of India Illustrated 
Weekly of July 14, 1909. George Fitzclarence (who was one of the ten 
children of King William the Fourth and Mrs. Jordan) served in the Peninsular 
War with the 10th Hussars, and was wounded and taken prisoner at Fuentes 
d’onoro in 1811, subsequently escaping. In November 1814 he was 
‘‘banished”’ to India with his younger brother Henry, for having signed a letter 
to the Prince Regent complaining of the conduct of a Colonel Quentin. 
Another brother, Lieut. Gen. Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay in 1852, and died in 1854 while in office: апа 
a sister Amelia was the wife of Viscount Falkland, Governor of Bombay from 
1848 to 1853 and kept a journal of her life in India which she published in 
1857 under the title of ‘‘Chow Chow,” when stationed in Calcutta on the staff 
of Lord Hastings. George Fitzclarence used (according to the Bengal Annual 
for 1836) to play the part of Fielding’s Mock Doctor at the old Chowringhee 


t 
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Theatre (at the corner of Theatre Road), “‘bouncing with his cane with 
excellent humour”. On his father’s accession to the throne іп 1830, he was 
created Earl of Munster and received other honours; he died in 1842. Не 
was an original member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a steady supporter 
of the Oriental Translations Fund. The connection with India was continued 
by Lieut. Edward Fitzclarence of the Dorset Regiment, who was an extra aide 
de camp to Lord Elgin when Viceroy (1894-1899) and was killed at Abu Hamed 
in 1897. 





THE fine Italian Renaissance pendant, attributed to Benvenuto Cellini 
and known as the Canning Jewel, was sold at Sotheby’s on July 16, 
by order of the Earl of Harewood. According to 
The Canning Jewel. the tradition, this jewel, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, was a gift from a prince of the Florentine 
House of Medici to one of the Moghul Emperors; and it is said to have 
` been found in the royal treasury when Delhi was captured in 1857. The 
name is derived from the fact that it was purchased by Earl Canning, the 
first Viceroy. On the sale of the Canning collection in 1863 it was bought 
by his brother-in-law, the first Marquess of Clauricarde. The second Marquess, 
to whom it passed in 1874, bequeathed it in 1917 to his grand-nephew and 
heir, Lord Harewood, then Viscount Lascelles. It is made of gold exquisitely 
enamelled and set with rubies and diamonds. The body of the centre figure, 
which is in the form of a triton or marman, is made out of a single baroque 
or mis-shapen pearl ; the satyr-like head and the arms are of white enamel 
and the tail of brilliant yellow, green, and blue enamel. The figure is 
brandishing in one hand a scimitar or jawbone, set with diamonds, above 
his head ; in the other hand is a shield in the shape of a gorgon mask. The 
face of turquoise blue enamel, is surmounted by white horns; in the open 
mouth is placed a ruby; and round about are diamonds. Encircling the 
body are green-enamelled snakes, while three large pearls are suspended 
below the jewel, which is about four inches in height and two and three- 
quarters inches in width. The auctioneer announced that no bid below 
£10,000 would be accepted, and as that was the only bid made, it was 
knocked down at that sum. The purchaser is understood to be an American 
lady, who intends: eventually to present the jewel to a museum in the United 
States. Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue contained an illustration in coloure of 
this masterpiece of the great Italian craftsmen of the cinquecento. 


HS HIGHNESS the Maharaja of Benares, who died on August 4 at the 
age of seventy-six, represented the historic family of which Raja Chait 

Singh was the head at time of Warren Hastings’ 

The Maharaja of Benares. famous visit to Benares in 1780. When Sir Prabhu 
Narayan Singh succeeded his adopted father, Maharaja 
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Sir Ishwari Prasad Singh, in 1899, his position was that of the leading 
zamindar in the United Provinces. In 1910 he was recognised by the 
Government of India as a Ruling Chief, and was installed with full powers 
in the following year. The fortress of Ramnagar, opposite the city of 
Benares, was handed over to him in 1918 and is now the capital of the 
Benares State. His Highness was the owner of two historic houses in Benares. 
Nandeswar House in Secrole (Sikraul) the civil station, and the Mint House. 
Nandeswar House is the celebrated building in which Samuel Davis, the 
Judge, defended himself and his family with a running footman’s pike (not 
a spear, as so many accounts have it) against the attack of Wazir Ali, after 
the murder of Mr. Cherry the Resident in 1799. There is a water colour 
sketch of the House, which can safely be attributed to Thomas Daniell, in 
the art collection in the Indian Museum in Chowringhee. The Mint house 
was the residence of James Prinsep from 182! to 1830. A commemorative 
tablet was placed on each of the houses by order of Lord Curzon. 


N the notes on “Some Foreign European Artists in India,” which were 
contributed by Sir William Foster to Vol. XL of Bengal : Past and Present 
it was stated (р. 97) that the date of Balthasar Solvyns’ 
Balthasar Solvyns. departure from India had not been ascertained. The 
subjoined extract from the Calcutta Monthly Journal 
for June, 1803 (р. 190) supplies the necessary information :— 
The following passengers have left the Presidency since our last.— 
Per Phoenix, Capt. Lange, to the Mauritius,—Major Shepherd, D. 
Robertson and Bart Solvyns, Esq. | 
A few pages earlier (р. 178) the ship Pheonix is reported as having ‘ей her 
pilot on June 8. Е 


WE are informed that in the Historical Museum at. Satara (Bombay 
Presidency), there are about four thousand English papers mostly of 
the time of Lord Macartney, who was Governor of 
gehtistorical Museum at Madras from the 22nd June 1781 to the 8th June 1785. 
atara. а У 
These papers fall under three heads, viz., (i) letters 
written by Lord Macartney to his contemporaries, (ii) letters written to Lord 
Macartney and (iii) letters referring to Lord Macartney and his Government. 
Students of history interested in these documents should communicate direct 
with the Curator of the Museum, who is prepared to give them facilities 
for studying these records at Satara. 
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WE much regret an error which crept into the introductory note to Mr. F. E. 
Bushby’s article on “Old Time conveyances in Calcutta,” which was 
printed in our last issue (Vol. ХЫ, р. 139). It was 
д к еш and Co. stated that Messrs. Steuart and Co. were originally 
located in Cossitollah (Bentinck Street} in premises 
subsequently occupied by Messrs Llewellyn and Со. This is incorrect. 
Messrs. Steuart and Co.'s place of business, from the foundation of the firm 
in 1775 until 1907, was at No. 8, Old Court House Corner, behind St. Andrew's 
Church ; and these buildings are the “‘House, Factory and Bazar” of the 
picture which once belonged to the late Sir Charles Kesteven and is believed 
to have been painted by Solvyns. In 1907 the firm migrated to No. 3, Mangoe 
Lane. The business is now carried on in Park Street, at the corner of Free 
School Street. 


HE death of Mr.- Salahuddin ‚Khuda Bukhsh, M.A., (Oxon), В. C. L., 
Barrister-at-Law, will be particularly felt by the members of the Calcutta 
Mr. S. Khuda Bukhsh. Historical Society to which he belonged for many years. 


The eldest son of the illustrious founder of the Khuda Bukhsh Oriental 
Public Library at Patna, he had inherited a passion for collecting rare books 
and priceless manuscripts ; his private library was the pride and pleasure of 
his life. Khuda Bukhsh was saturated with the lore of the East and the 
learning of the West. His learned contributions, particularly to Islamic 
history and literature, were of a very high order and he had come to be 
regarded by scholars all over the world as a writer of international repute on 
Islamic subjects. 

Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, ‘“‘discovered’’ Khuda Bukhsh, before Khuda 
Bukhsh could ‘‘discover’’ himself, and he lost no time in making him one of 
his principal lieutenants in the higher academic activities of the Calcutta 
University. His services as a teacher in research and as an inspirer of youth 
with the highest ideals of scholarship were very great indeed ; and while 
his work in this field contributed to the good name of Calcutta, his legal 
erudition and powers of advocacy won him the esteem of the bench and the 
bar alike. 

We extend our sympathy to Mrs. Khuda Bukhsh, and his daughter and 
grand-daughter in their hour of sorrow. 


HE author of the article entitled “Some Notes on the Intercourse of 
Bengal with the Northern Countries in the second half of the Eighteenth 
Century”, published in Vol. XLI, Part 11, Serial No. 82, 
РЫЛ 5. С: дана МА, is not Dr. S. С. Sarkar, M.A., Рн.О.” but his brother 
“Mr. S. C. Sarkar, M.A. (Cal.), B.A. (Oxon.) of the 

Dacca University. The mistake is regretted. 
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A Letter from Warren Hastings to 
George Bogle.. 


N the course of an examination of old papers, a transcript of an interesting 
holograph letter from Warren Hastings to George Bogle came to light. 
It was shown to me by the late Sir William Wedderburn some years before 
his death in 1918. He was apparently then in possession of the original: 
but I am not able to say where it now is. It has occurred to me, however, 
that it would be suitable for publication in Bengal: Past and Present and 1 
append it below. I have not come across it in any collection of the letters 
of Hastings. 


A HISTORICAL NOTE. 


A word or two on contemporary history by way of preface may 
be useful. Monson had died on September 25, 1776 and Clavering on 
August 30, 1777. Hastings was left with Francis and Barwell as colleagues 
in Council until Wheler arrived on December 11, 1777. Eyre Coote followed 
on March 23, 1779: he had landed in Madras in the preceding December in 
order to negotiate with the Nawab of Arcot on private matters and had sent 
home alarmist accounts of the situation in India, blaming Hastings for allowing 
Goddard to make his memorable overland march to Bombay. But when he 
reached Calcutta, Hastings secured his support. This was a severe dis- 
appointment to Francis, who had counted upon capturing him and had actually 
begun to build a new house ‘тот whence [sic] you may conclude that I 
have no thought of quitting the premises.” He did not give up the struggle, 
however, and succeeded partially in detaching Coote from Hastings. Wheler 
was his echo, and Barwell was obsessed with his determination to return to 
Europe, (although he did not carry it into effect until March 1780). Hastings’ 
position was, therefore, by no means secure: but with the help of Sir John 
Day, the Advocate-General, who arrived in December 1779, Barwell succeeded 
in arranging a truce between Hastings and Francis. 


This was partly due to the fact that on October 19, 1779, the term of 
the Company's government by the Act of 1773 expired and that in November 
the General Barker Indiaman brought out the general letter from the Directors 
to which Hastings alludes, and which prolonged the existing system for a 
year. In spite of Hastings’ declaration that he would not reinstate Mahomed 
Reza Khan, he did so in the following year, as part of the price of peace. 
But he was. very angry with the Directors: and wrote to his friend Baker іп 
England: ‘when they abandon the time of their duty, leave me uninstructed 
upon any point of business, and fill all their letters, which are volumes, with 
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gross invectives against me, and with orders which have no object but to 
gratify partial favour and personal rancour,/they forfeit their title to my 
obedience.” As regards the reference to Bombay, it must be borne in mind 
that after the murder in 1773 of Narayan Rao, the fifth Peshwa, by the 
adherents of his uncle Raghunath Rao (Ragoba), the aid of the Bombay 
Government was purchased by Raghunath who promised the cession of 
Salsette and Bassein. The expedition sent towards Poona, was surrounded 
and Colonel John Carnac, who was acting’ as Civil Commissioner with the 
force, concluded the convention of Wargaum in January 1779. Hastings who 
said that the terms of the treaty almost made him sink with shame when he 
read them, promptly repudiated them. Goddard occupied Ahmadabad іп 
February 1779 and David Anderson by the treaty of Salbai with Mahdaji 
Sindhia in 1782, secured Salsette for the Company and a pension for Raghunath. 
Peace was assured with the Mahrattas for the next twenty years. 


It will be observed that, towards the close of the letter to Bogle, Hastings 
quotes his private correspondents as saying that “nobody dreamt of Francis 
succeeding me.” Francis certainly had that ambition. In a letter to London 
of February 16, 1779, Francis had written: “Even if the Government should 
devolve on me, I fear it will come іп such a state to defeat any efforts of 
mine to recover it. He was spared the trouble. The quarrel with Hastings 
began afresh: and on July 17, 1780, the famous duel was fought at Alipore. 
Francis was wounded and sailed for Europe in the Fox Indiaman on 
December 3, 1780. The voyage was unusually protracted and it was not 
until October 19, 178!—the seventh anniversary of his landing іп Calcutta— 
that he reached England (1). 


GEORGE BOGLE. 


George Bogle; to whom the letter is addressed, received a Bengal writer- 
ship in 1769, and arrived in the following year. In 1772 he was posted as 
an assistant to the office of the Select Committee: in 1773 he was Register 
to the Midnapore Adawlut: and in 1774 he was once more in Calcutta as 
“clerk of the court for hearing appeals” ; and secretary to the Select Committee. 
He was appointed in May 1774 by Warren Hastings to lead a mission to 
the Deo Rajah of Bhutan and the Tashi Lama of Tibet, for the purpose of 
opening up trade and friendly relations. Travelling by way of Tassisudon 
in Bhutan, through Phari, to Desheringpay (north of the Tsan-pu river), he 
interviewed the Tashi Lama who received him with great cordiality and 
accompanied him to Tashi-hlunpo. Не returned to India in 1775 and іп 
November 1776 was appointed, with David Anderson and Charles Croftes, 
to serve upon a Commission which published on March 25, 1778, a report 
known as the “‘Aumeeny [Amini] Report’’—described by Mr. R. B. 
Ramsbotham as the first technical and professional explanation placed before 
the Company of the system employed in collecting the land revenue of Bengal. 





_ (1) А letter written by Francis to Sir Robert Chambers, on board the Fox at “‘Ingellee 
Creek” on December 8, 1780, was printed in Bengal : Past and Present, Vol. ХХІ, pp. 196-197. 
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In 1778 Bogle was appointed *‘Commissioner of Law Suits”, an office corres- 
ponding to that of Legal Remembrancer, which was created in that year. 
He was evidently succeeded in the post by Issac’ Baugh, for William Hicky 
mentions (Vol. H, p. 150) that when he was instructed to conduct on behalf 
of the government a case brought by Gocul Ghosal with reference to a strip 
of land at the Watgunge Docks, he was recommended to apply to Baugh 
(whose name is misprinted Bonigh) for the necessary documents. And as a 
matter of fact, Bogle was Chief of Rangpur from 1779 to December 1780, 
and while there established a fair to encourage trade with Bhutan and Tibet. 
The date of the letter which we reproduce, shows that it was written by 
Hastings to Bogle at Rangpur. He was brought back to Calcutta, as a second 
embassy to Tibet was contemplated. It never took place on account of the 
Tashi Lama’s departure for Peking where he died on November 3, 1780. 
Bogle, unaware of this, was arranging to meet him there when he himself 
died at Calcutta on April 3, 1781. According to an announcement in the 
India Gazette of April 7, he was accidentally drowned while bathing in a 
tank at his garden house. The inscription on his tomb in the South Park 
Street burial-ground runs as follows: “Іп sincere attachment to the Memory 
of Mr. George Bogle, late Ambassador to Tibet who died the 3rd April, 1781. 
This Monument is erected‘ by his most affectionate friends David Anderson 
and Claud Alexander’’. 


THE LETTER. 


The letter which we reproduce textually is as-follows: 


# * 2 * * 
Gheretty, 18th Novr., 1779. 


Dear BOocLe, 


I have recd. yours dated Wednesday, with a small Bag of Tumip seeds, 
for wch. I am much obliged to you, and more for the Goats wch. I am to 
have.—I will not forget yr. Shawl Wool: but I must make further enquiries 
concerning ye cinnamon before | say anything about it to ye Co[mpany] 
because I suspect it to be cassia. 


The Genl. Letter by ye General Barker has brought a formal confirma- 
tion of the present Govt. wch. has been yet more formally proclaimed. The 
same Indisposition manifests itself in it towards me, with much Invective, 
orders for ye Abolition of contracts, and salaries, with threats of prosecution 
if the contractors maintain their Rights at Law—I mean prosecution of myself 
and Mr. Bl. [Belli]—even yr. 4000 Rs. given to Elliot for his journey 
redemanded, and himself, Sumner, and Sr. Jn. D’Oyley abused, and their 
Appts. reduced. Nor have you escaped, ye comn. [Commission] of Law 
suits being expressly ordd. [ordered] to be abolished. Much argument used 
to prove from my letter that MacLeane was authorized to resign in my Nama— 


a bad Warrant for them if there were Proofs. Md. Ra. Cn. [Mahomed Reza 
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Cawn] to be reinstated—wch. he shall not, Bogle—the Contracts to be abolished 
аге Templer’s, Dr. Campbell's, Capt. Forde’s (McKenzies disapproved only), 
Samson's, Army contract, Chief Engrs. [Engineer's] : ВеШ'ѕ Agency reduced 
to 20 per ct.: Vanderhaydea’s Agency: and Major Greene’s. 

After all wd. you believe that all our procgs. [proceedings] for ye 
support of Bombay and of ye cause (as they call it) of Ragonaut Row are 
approved in half a Dozen Lines. They only leave a Reserve for future 
Disapprobation, by saying they hope these consequences were well weighed. 
I have done all yt [that] I promised and professed, so that they must veer 
about quite round to blame me, however inclined. They apprize me of ye 
Desperate State of ye Debts at Canton. 


I wish you and | could manage this Affair with ye Lama. When are we 
to have his Answer? I have two little chanks [shells] for him. 


My private Lrs [letters] are all doubtful, all in ye same strain, that Bengal 
was to be carried into Parliament, late as it was: that I must expect no 
Favor from ye Ministry: that nobody dreamt of Francis succeeding me ; and 
that if I was Appointed again, it would be from Necessity, not Choice. 
Mr. Sulivan promised to write to me in June, wch of course would be after 
ye Recess of Parlt—so I suppose І may know my Fate yet in a few Days. . 
Yet I do not think any Thing decisive has been done, and here | certainly 
am to Stay at all Events Six Mos. [months] longer. 

So much for News. I am here at Gharetty with Sir Е [Шаһ Imprey] and 
his Family, making а Fortnight’s Vacation. 

` | Adieu, my Friend, and believe me ever unalterably yours, 


WARREN HASTINGS 


Mrs. H. thanks you for your Comt. [compliments] and returns hers. 


ж % ЕУ ж ж 


SOME ОҒ THE PERSONS MENTIONED. 


We add brief notes on some of the persons mentioned in the letter, 
Colonel Lauchlan MacLeane who was asserted to have been ‘“‘authorized to 
resign in my Мате”, had been agent to the Nawab of Arcot and had been 
succeeded in that office in 1779 by “а person who has no despicable pen, 
his name Macpherson,” and who was to take Hastings’ place as Governor- 
General in 1785. He had been despatched to England by Hastings early in 
January 1775, with instructions to watch over his interests and had imprudently 
handed in his resignation to the Court of Directors in October 1776. The 
episode led to the assumption by Clavering of the office of Governor-General 
in June 1777, when the news reached Calcutta. 


George Templer was ‘‘Contractor for Elephants” in 1779. Не returned 
to Europe in 1785 and in 1793 became a partner in the London and Middlesex 
Bank in Stratford Place which acted as banker for Hastings and his wife. 
In 1815 he was obliged to go back to Bengal at the age of sixty one, in 
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et 


consequence of financial difficulties, was appointed Resident at Jangipur 
in 1818, served the office of Sheriff of Calcutta in the same year and died on 
July 20, 1819. “Dr. Campbell” is difficult to place: he is probably William 
Campbell who was appointed an assistant Surgeon in 1769 and Surgeon in 1777, 
and resigned in 1782. “Сарізіп Forde” may be Thomas Ford who died at 
Bankipore in 1782. John Belli was Hastings’ Secretary: and his appointment 
to be ‘agent for the supply of stores and provisions for the garrison of Fort 
William with a commission of 50 per cent” formed the subject of article XV 
of the impeachment (not guilty 23, guilty 3). His name appears on the 
Granary at Fort William, erected in 1782 and now used as a military works 
store. Paulina Belli his daughter (baptizied in Calcutta on Nov. 20, 1784) 
married Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, Chief Justice of Ceylon, who 
was admitted an advocate of the Supreme Court of Calcutta on October 22, 
1792. David Vanderheyden, a writer of 1777, was fourth member of the board 
of revenue in 1798. ‘‘Major Greene” seems to have been William Greene 


(1748-1829) who resigned in January, 1785. 


Of John MacKenzie Hastings gave the following account at his impeach- 
ment: `1 concurred in giving this contract (opium) to Mr. MacKenzie in 
1777; but if it could be supposed that I had been actuated in my public 
conduct by the motives which my accuser imputes to me, Mr. MacKenzie 
was the last man in Bengal whom I should have patronized, his connexion 
in this country and in India having been invariably hostile to me. He went 
originally as a cadet to Bombay in 1770, conducted as Secretary to the 
late General Wedderburn, upon his death he returned to England and was 
sent to Bengal with the rank of Factor іп 1776 by the influence, as І have 
always understood, of Lord Loughborough. He was on the most intimate 
terms with my opponent Mr. Francis.” MacKenzie was Presidency Customs 
Master in 1782 and fourth member of the original board of revenue (constituted 
June 12, 1786). He was a prominent Freemason and was Provincial Grand 
Master of Bengal in 1786. Richard Sumner was one of the civilians who 
accompanied Hastings to Benares in 1781. ‘‘Sydney C. Grier” (Letters of 
Hastings to his wife, р. 55) writes: “Іп one of his letters Hastings mentions 
Sumner, Elliot, Bogle, Belli, and Sir John D'Oyly, as having suffered for 
their loyalty to him” : and gives a reference to Gleig (Vol. II, р. 328). Of 
Sir John D'Oyly (the sixth baronet), it is not necessary to say much, as he has 
figured frequently in these pages. He sailed for Bengal in the Morse Indiaman 
(Capt. Horne) on April 9, 1770, being then a young writer of sixteen, John 
Macpherson, writer for Madras, being also on board. We have a full account 
from William Hickey (Vol. Ш. of the manner in which “Bob” Pott bought 
the office of Resident at Moorshedabad from him in 1784 for three lakhs of 
sicca rupees, besides a further sum of Sa. Rs. 90,000 for “а parcel of trumpery 
old furniture.” Returning to England he became M. P. for Ipswich, but his 
wife's extravagance, the expenses of electioneering (he spent over £20,000 
over the contest at Ipswich in 1794) and a series of unfortunate speculations 
drove him back to Bengal іп 1804 and he died in Calcutta in 1818 ‘‘of a nervous 
complaint caused by the inordinate use of the hookah.” 
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During Bogle’s absence in Bhutan end Tibet Alexander Kynynmound 
Elliot, a younger brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot (afterwards Lord Minto and 
Governor-General), officiated for him as Secretary to the Select Committee. 
Bogle and Claud Alexander acted as his executors when he died on 
September 12, 1778, at Sarangarh in the Chhattisgarh Feudatory States, while 
on a mission to Mahdaji Bhonsla at Nagpur. 


AN EARLIER LETTER. 


From a catalogue published by Messrs. Maggs Brothers in 1925, we extract 
the following passages from an earlier letter, dated Fort William, 10th Мау, 
1775, from Hastings to Bogle : 

“I shall expect with impatienze the Report of your negotiations 
with Tishea Lama, the sequel of vour Journal, and your observations 
on the people and country wch. you have visited...... I am not anxious 
to see you soon in Bengal, where my power is suspended and my. 
friends involved in the effects of my situation. Do however as you 
please, but conclude matters wh. [with] ye Rajah in ye best manner 
you can before your leave him. You may assure him the company 
will approve and confirm the pacific and rational connection which | 
have endeavoured to establish between him and their governments...... 
I have ordered a fine Arab Colt wch. I designed for my own riding 
to be sent to your Rajah, let him znow ye value of such a present. 

I wish you wd. make another trial with ye shawl goats and cows, 
but remember that for breeding there should þe females as well as 
males, and a larger proportion of the former. The cows all died on 
ye Road from Bahar. Seven Goats are living and likely to live. 

Calcutta possesses a tangible memorial of Bogle’s visit to Tibet in the 
Buddhist monastery and temple (Bhot Mandir) at Ghoosery. A friendly mission 
was sent to Calcutta by the Teshu Lama: and the outcome of it was a pottah 
which the Governor General laid before tke Revenue Board on December 4, 
1775, and which ‘Һе had obtained with the consent of the Proprietors for some 
ground lying on the other side of the River, in consequence of a request made 
to him by the Lama in a letter brought frem him by Mr. Bogle, in which the 
Lama requests permission to build a house for a temple on the Banks of the 
Ganges.” 


OTHER MISSIONS TO TIBET AND BHUTAN. 


After Bogle’s return in June 1775, Hetings sent two missions to Bhutan 
under the Dr. Alexander Hamilton who kad accompanied Bogle. The first 
of these was despatched in November 1775 and reached Punakha on April 6, 
and Tassisudon in Мау 1776. In July 1777 the second mission started to con- 
gratulate the Deo Raja on his accession and returned in September. Hamilton 


died at Baksa, Duars, in the following month (October 1777). 
On February 12, 1782, the news reached: Calcutta that the Teshu Lama 


had been re-incarnated in the person of an infant, and Hastings resolved to 
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send a fourth mission to Bhutan which was intended to proceed to Tibet. The 
officer selected was Captain Samuel Turner, a kinsman of Hastings, who was 
accompanied by Samuel Davis, then a lieutenant of engineers in the Company's 
service, and Dr. Robert Saunders. The mission started in January 1783 and 
returned in March 1784. Davis, the friend and patron of Thomas and William 
Daniell (who stayed for a year with him at Bhagalpur on their return from 
Garhwal in 1798), was an excellent artist and the illustrations in Turner’s account 
of his mission (London 1800) were drawn by him. Many of these sketches 
were engraved by William Daniell for the Oriental AnnuaYof 1837, and some 
of the originals may be seen at the Victoria Memorial Hall. They are, how- 
ever, confined to Bhutan for the Tibetans would not permit Davis to cross 
the frontier. 


EVAN COTTON. 


Che Second Oldest Church in Bengal. 


T Chinsurah, a suburb of the old city of Hooghly, there stands the 
Second Oldest Church in Bengal, built in 1695 by Khojah Johanness 
Margar, a wealthy Armenian merchant of Bengal. The beautiful steeple, 
which serves as a belfry, was erected in 1820, through the munificence of 
Mrs. Sophia Simon Bagram, a pious Armenian lady of Calcutta, 


The foundations of the Church were laid by Khojah Johanness Margar і in 
1695, but before it was completed, he breathed his last on the 27th day of 
November 1697. His mortal remains were interred under the portico of the 
Church he had built, and his revered grave can be seen to this day with a 
long inscription, in classical Armenian verse, composed by one Reverend 
Gregory, which can be rendered into English thus :— 


“This is the tomb wherein lies interred the famous qarib [stranger] Khojah 
Johanness, the son of Margar of Julfa, in the city of Shosh [the old name for 
Івраһап|. He was an eminent merchant, honoured by Kings and respected 
by Viceroys. He was handsome and amiable, and had travelled south, north, 
west and all the four quarters of the world. He died suddenly on the 27th day 
of November, in the year 1697, in the eastern part of the country [India] in 
the city of Hooghly and delivered his soul into the hands of the angel and 
rested here in a strange land in solicitude of a home. 


The end of the world shall come, the Cross of the East shall dawn, the 
trumpet of Gabriel shall be blown suddenly in the middle of the night, the 
judgment seat shall be set up that the bridegroom may come and sit thereon 
and say, ‘Come ye, the blessed of the heavenly Father. And may be deem 
him [Khojah Johanness] equally worthy, like the five wise virgins to be in 
readiness to enter the sacred pavilion, which only the righteous that are on the 
right can inherit. 

O ye who may come across this tomb, pray for him earnestly and may 
God have mercy on your parents and on me, Reverend Gregory who am a 
native of Erivan. Неге endeth the inscription.” Below the Armenian 
inscription of thirty-two lines, there are four lines in Portuguese, as under :— 


AQVI IAZ JOAO 
MARCOS AR 
MENIO DA NAS 
SAO ANO 
1697. 
This, my learned friend, Father H. Hosten, S. J. translates thus :— 
“Неге lies Joas Marcos, an Armenian by nationality, in the year 


1697.” 
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THE ARMENIAN CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AT CHINSURA. 
ERECTED IN 1695 By KHOJA JOHANNESS MARGAR. 
The steeple was added in 1820 through the munificence of Mrs. Sophia Bagram, 
a pious Armenian lady of Calcutta. 
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In the Portuguese inscription, the Armenian name ‘‘Margar’’ has been wrongly 
spelt “‘Marcos’’. 


Khojah оқасы Margar who died suddenly at Hooghly оп the 
27th November 1697, had an elder brother, named Joseph, who died in 1704 


at Julfa, a suburb of Ispahan, the former capital of Persia where a large 


Armenian Colony had settled in 1605. 


According to the quaint inscription on the tombstone of Khojah Joseph 
in the extensive Armenian cemetery at Julfa, he was as famous and as 
illustrious as his younger brother Khojah Johanness, having traded in India, 
in partnership with his brother, for a_period of fifty years. 


The interesting inscription further tells us that he (Khojah Joseph Margar) 
had been an eminent merchant in India, the favourite of kings, the friend of 
noblemen and grandees, the captain of his own ship and the benefactor of 
many people. 


From his will it appears that the two brothers entered into partnership 
at Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1666, and started business at Mylapore, a city near 
Madras, with a joint capital of Rs. 27,550, the major portion of which, viz., 
Rs. 18,000, was subscribed by the elder brother, (Khojah Joseph Margar) 
whilst his younger brother, Khojah Johanness Margar, who lies buried at 
Chinsurah, had laid out Rs. 9,550 only as his share in the business. 


After the sudden death of the younger brother at Chinsurah in 1697, 
when the partnership between the two brothers automatically ceased, and 
the accounts were finally made up, it was found that a nett profit of 
two millions of rupees had been made in thirty years on a modest capital of 
‚Кв. 27,550. Such was the business carried on by the Armenian merchants 
in India in the good old days when the Pagoda tree was in full blossom 
otherwise how could the Armenian merchants of India build palaces and 
live like princes at Julfa—this home—during the 17th century. No wonder 
that the two brothers, the merchant princes of the period, were great favourites 
with the kings and their viceroys in India. 


From the will of Khojah Joseph Margar, it appears that a sum of 
Rs. 20,000 was expended by his younger brother, Khojah Johanness Margar, 
in building the present Armenian church at Chinsurah іп 1695 and which is 
the only landmark of the once flourishing Armenian colony of that place 
where they had settled in 1645, and when the Hollanders formed a commercial 
settlement there in 1652, the Armenians attached themselves to their Dutch 
confreres in trade. 


Chinsurah was deserted by the Armenians when that once flourishing 


city lost its commercial importance and they transferred the seat of their 
trade to Calcutta in the early part of the last century. 


Owing to its proximity to Calcutta, it is a time-honoured custom with the 
Armenian community of Calcutta, to attend divine service annually at the 
Chinsurah Armenian Church on the anniversary of the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, the patron saint, which falls eight days after the Armenian Christmas. 
The feast is celebrated with great devotion and solemnity when service of the 


2 
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Holy Mass is held by the priests of the Calcutta Armenian Church. On that 
festive occasion, the Calcutta Armenians—and they are a large community— 
attend divine service at that historic church and make vows to the patron 
saint with much devotion and religious zeal and fervour, for it may be noted 
that by nature, the Armenians are deeply religious, as their whole history 
and literature show. 


This is the history of the oldest Armenian Church in India which has 
stood the ravages of the elements in a damp climate for more than two 
centuries and it will remain for ages to be, as the only vestige of the once 
flourishing Armenian colony of that important Dutch emporium in Bengal 
during the 17th and [8th centuries—the golden age of Armenian trade іп 
India. 


Close to Chinsurah there is the village of Bandel and in that deserted 
place stands the oldest Christian Church in Bengal, built originally by the 
Augustinian Friars in 1599. That church was destroyed by the order of the 
Mogul Emperor Shah Jehan, of Taj fame, in 1632, and rebuilt in 1640 by 
Joan Gomas de Soto, when the keystone of the original church, with the 
date 1599, was placed over the eastern gate of the present church where it 
can be seen to this day. The old keystone is misleading however, as many 
visitors to the historic church go away with the erroneous idea that the present 
Bandel church was erected in 1599 whereas it dates its existence from 1640. 
Be that as it way, it is the oldest Christian place of worship in Bengal. 


MESROVB J. SETH, М. Қ. A.S. 


Some Soldiets of Fortune. 


V. 
` THE BUTTERFIELDS. 


"ГНЕ Butterfield family has the remarkable record of having served the 

Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior in a military capacity continuously from 
1788 to 1913, a record which is equalled by only one other family, the Filoses, 
amongst the soldiers of fortune. Furthermore, the. military careers of the 
Butterfields in India stretch in an unbroken line from 1766 to the present day. 
Yet with the exception of a brief notice of one member of the family in a 
book published some forty years ago (1), hardly any attention has been 
devoted to the family. The present account is based by permission upon an 
article which I contributed to the Statesman of 12th June 1931. Since that 
article was written certain new information has come to my notice, which 
I have now incorporated. 


The officer from whom this line of soldiers descends was Captain Edward 
Butterfield of the Bengal Army. Little is known of him. He became an 
infantry cadet in 1766, and was appointed ensign on 16th September in the 
same year. He was promoted Lieutenant on Ist December 1767, and Captain 
on 2nd April 1773. He died at Kora, in the present United Provinces, іп 
October 1776 ; and is stated to have been unmarried at the time of his demise. 
His will is dated 2151 September 1776 and was proved on 26th March 1777: 
in it he speaks of his reputed son Edward Butterfield (2). 


This son is also mentioned in the will of Captain Thomas Baillie 
(died 1779) of the Bengal Army, by whom he was adopted. Young Edward 
was born іп 1772, so he was only five years old when Captain Baillie died at 
Fatehgarh. We do not know who brought him up, but we have his own 
authority for stating that he was only sixteen years old when he entered 
the service of the Maharaja Scindia. That must have been before 1788. 
Before 1790 he was ‘employed by the Raja of Karaoli, whom he quitted 
in order to enter the service of Thakur Durjan Lal, a Rajput chief. About 
1792 he returned to serve under Scindia’s standard, and by 1794 had risen 
to the rank of Captain with pay of two hundred rupees a month. Some 
years later he was still a Captain in the Second Brigade under the command 


of Colonel Robert Sutherland. 


(1) European Military Adventurers in Hindustan, by Herbert Eastwick Compton, London, 
1892, p. 235 & appendix. 
(2) List of Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834, by Major V. C. P. Hodson, vol. i, р. 269. 
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When Lakwa Dada joined the rebellion of the Bhais, in 1798, Ambaji 
Inglia was ordered to attack him ; and Butterfield, with two battalions and 
ten guns, acted under Ambaji. Marching to Kotah, they engaged the Bhais’ 
army at Chandkori, whereupon Ambaji’s irregular troops deserted and 
Butterfield’s two battalions were suddenly called upon to bear the whole 
brunt of the attack. After a desperate two hours’ fight it became evident 
that not only cowardice but treachery was rife in Ambaji’s army, for his 
troops began to trickle over to his ‘opponents. In such straits it was not 
surprising that Butterfield was forced to retire and had heavy losses before 
he was able to extricate his command. Eventually he made good his retreat 
to the fortress of Shahgarh; and for àis able conduct in a very difficult 
situation was complimented in writing by the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Perron. : 


We know little more of the details of Butterfield’s services to the 
Marathas. In his owr. modest summary, to be given in full later, he says: 
“I commanded a battalion and was also Major of Brigade, on many occasions 
when important and enterprising duties were required. 1 was often selected, 
out of my tour (sic), to carry them into effect, to the truth of which 
Colonel Pohlmann and Captain Skinner can testify. . ."". He left the Maratha 
service in 1799, after a disagreement vith Perron; and it seems probable 
that he and Robert Sutherland then prozeeded to Agra together and settled 
there. x 


His name does not appear in the list of British officers, late of Scindia’s 
service, who were granted pensions by the British in 1803. The reason for 
this is, no doubt, that he had quitted Scindia several years before the outbreak 
of war, for purely personal reasons ; and his case is thus distinguishable 
from that of the British officers who left the Marathas in 1803 since to fight 
against their own countrymen would have been akin to treason. Be that 
as it may, Butterfield seems to have settled at Agra, and married. His son 
James Nathaniel, of whom more later, was born in 1809 or 1810. 


We next hear of Edward Butterfield. junior, at the end of 1814. Still at 
Agra, he had given assistance to his old comrades-in-arms, Pohlmann (3) and 
James Skinner (4), who were entrusted with the raising of irregular corps 
on the outbreak of the Nepal War. Many of the erstwhile Maratha officers 
rallied to the aid of the British at this time. As will be seen from the 
correspondence following, Butterfield was eager to join their ranks :— 





(3) Anthony Pohlmann, son of David Poklmann of Zell, Hanover. Served іп the 
Hanoverians in the Company's service at Madras: joined Scindia’s service с. 1792, and rose 
to the rank of lieut.-col. therein. In 1803 re-enzered the British service, and later received 
command of the Agra Najib Battalion. Died 23rd August 1818. 

(4) James Skinner, founder of Skinner's Horse. See Dictionary of National Biography : 
Fraser's Memoir of Colonel James Skinner, С.В. ёс. ёс. Born 1778, died at Hans: 4 Dec. 
1841. 
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1. 


(India Office, Home Miscellaneous Series, 648, р. 83, сору). 
J. ADAM ESQRE. 
Military Secretary to the Government, &c., «с., «с. 
Sir, 

І beg you will pardon the liberty in intruding on you by enclosing for 
your perusal my humble address to the Right Honorable the Governor General, 
«с., &c., бс. and should it meet with your approbation I shall feel myself 
highly obliged if you will have the goodness in laying it before His Lordship. 


I have the honor to be 
Sir, &c. 
AGRA, (Signed) E. BUTTERFIELD, 
26th December 1814. Captain. 


Il. 


(India Office, Home Miscellaneous Series, 648, p. 84, copy). 

To The Most Noble the Lord and Earl of Moira, &c., &c., К. G. Governor 
General in Council of Bengal, and Commander-in-Chief of all the Forces 
of the Honorable East India Company, and General of His Majesty's 
Forces in Bengal, &c., &c., &c. 

May IT PLEASE Your LORDSHIP, 

Having heard that it is Your Lordship’s intention to employ іп actual 
service such of the late Marratta Officers as may appear to Your Lordship 
to be eligible, with the greatest diffidence and submission, | have presumed 
to intrude on Your Lordship’s notice. ` 

І served Scindiah from the age of 16 years under Generals De Boigne 
and Perron during part of which [time] I commanded a Battalion and was 
also Major of Brigade, on many occasions when important and enterprising 
duties were required. I was often selected, out of my tour (sic) to carry 
them into effect, to the truth of which Colonel Pohlmann and Captain Skinner 
can testify. I further presume to inform Your Lordship that being at this 
time employed in raising Foot for Colonel Pohlmann as also Horse for 
Captain Skinner, and hearing of the intention of Your Lordship to raise 
sundry Irregular Corps, I with the most respectful deference beg leave to 
offer my service for that purpose which should the goodness of Your Lordship 
please to accept, every exertion possible shall be used towards promoting 
that service, which Your Lordship’s bounty may think proper to appoint me. 


I ат 
My Lord 
With the greatest and most reverential Respect 
Your Lordship’s 
Most Humble and Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) E. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRA, Late Captain in the service of Scindiah. 
26th December 1814, 
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Ш. 


“(India Office, Home Miscellaneous Series, 648, р. 82, copy). 


To 
Мк. BUTTERFIELD, Agra. 
Sir, 

І have had the honor to receive and submit to the Right Honorable the 
Governor General your Memorial to His Lordship enclosed in your letter to 
my address under date the 26th ultimo. 

You will before the receipt of this letter have been informed by 
Colonel Gardner that His Lordship proposed to avail himself of your services 
by employing you in the corps which that officer is raising. The voluntary 
tender of your service now received is a gratifying proof of your zeal and 
attachment to Government. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, &c., 
(Signed) J. Apam, 
Secretary to the Government. 
Camp KurNAUL, 
4th January 1815. 


It would seem from the last-quoted letter that Butterfield was actually 
employed in the Company's service ; and if so he no doubt received what 
was known as a “оса!” commission in Colonel Gardner's (5) Irregular 
Horse, the famous corps which exists today under the title of the 2nd Lancers 
(Gardner's Horse). 

І have not been able to ascertain any details of Butterfield’s later life. 
He died at Agra on [2th September 1832, aged sixty, and is buried in the old 
cantonment cemetery, being apparently a Protestant. His wife, Martha, 
seems to have been a Roman Catholic. She survived him and died at Agra, 
on 2nd May 1857, aged 77, “leaving two surviving sons and numerous 
grandsons.’ Her epitaph, in the old ‘‘Padre Santos” cemetery, describes her 
late husband as a Major. 

One of the two sons must have been Captain James Nathaniel Butterfield, 
of the Gwalior Artillery, who was born in 1809 or 1810. The other was very 
likely the Mr. Butterfield who had a narrow escape during the Mutiny at Agra 
in 1857 (6): he was probably identical with Frederick Butterfield who died at 
Agra on 26th January 1874, aged 62, and was buried beside his mother. 
Frederick, by birth a Protestant, embraced Roman Catholicism and married 
in the Agra Cathedral, on llth October 1847, Mary Ann, ‘“‘puellam ex incertis 


parentibus, convertam ab Armeniensi schismatica secta” (7). 


i Of Captain James Nathaniel Butterfield’s military career no details can be 
obtained ; but it is unlikely that he entered Scindia’s army until after the battles ` 





(5) William Linnaeus Gardner (1770-1835): see Dictionary of National Biography: &c. &c. 
(6) Annals of the Indian Rebellion, Calcutta, 1859-60, p. 768. 
(7) Agra Archdiocese Archives (unpublished). 
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of Maharajpur and Panniar in December 1843. His wife’s name was 
Martha (7A) ; and a son was born to them on 4th June 1853 and baptised Louis 
ten days later (7). Of another son, Lawrence Edmond, born in 1848, more will 
be said hereafter. Another brother of Frederick and James Nathaniel was 
Edward Butterfield Ш, who married at Agra, оп 28 October 1850, Mary, 
daughter of Carolus Mutti, a Venetian domiciled at Sardhana (8). Various 
children of Edward and Mary died in infancy: Edward Ш seems also to have 
been employed in the Gwalior State (9). 


The military tradition was carried on by Captain James Nathaniel's son, 
Lawrence Edmond, born on 29th October 1848, and baptised at the Agra 
Cathedral оп the 21st November following, when Captain Florence Filose and 
Eliza Filose of the celebrated Gwalior family of free-lances stood godparents 
to him (7). In due course he became a lieutenant in the 6th Bullock Battery, 
Gwalior Artillery, and died after many years of service to Scindia. He married 
Charlotte Jane Clapham, daughter of James Clapham, a soldier who later 
became an engineer in the Gwalior service. 


_ Augustin, their son, followed the example of his forbears, entering the 
2nd Gwalior Infantry as a second-lieutenant on Ist October 1892. As a captain 
in the 3rd Gwalior Infantry he was pensioned on 30th May 1913, and is now 
(1931) Captain of the Elephant Department іп Balrampur State. He married 
Mary, daughter of James Mulcahy, a soldier who later became assistant 
superintendent of gardens at Gwalior. To his courteous help, and to that of 
Mr. John Michael Reghelini of Agra (10), І am much indebted for details of 
the later members of the family, a line of soldiers whose story has once again 
proved the wisdom of the adage that truth is stranger than fiction. 


VI. 
THE ALEXANDERS. 


A nickname in a ninety-year-old despatch: a little family chapel in an 
Indian State: and a dignified old blind gentleman living in a remote village 
on land which his family holds in perpetuity from the British Government: 
these are all the traces we can find today of a once famous family of military 





(7A) She died at Sabalgarh, Gwalior State, on 26 June 1909, aged 80 years; and was 
buried at Gwalior two days later. 

(8) Christian Tombs and Monuments іп the U. P., by E. А.Н. Blunt, Allahabad, 1911, 
р. 17. С. Mutti died at Sardhana on 15 Dec. 1839, aged 34 years. 

(9) David, born 11 Sept., died 21 Nov. 1851 :Caroline, died 23 May 1853, aged one day: 
Joachim, died 3 July 1854, aged one day: all children of Edward and Martha Butterfield. 

(10) Great-grandson of Major Antonio Reghelini of Vicenza, sometime of the Begam 
Samru’s service, and architect of the Sardhana Cathedral; and on his mother’s side great- 
great-grandson of Colonel Jacob Petruse, the Armenian commander of a brigade in the 
service of Scindia; great-grandson of Major David Jacob of the same service; and great- 
grandnephew of Major John Jacob, one of the two last soldiers of fortune to command a force 
in action against the British in India. The Jacob and Reghelini families will be dealt with 
in a later article. 
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adventurers in Hindustan. There is little about them in any of the books, 
yet the founder of the line led the last remnants of the great armies of the 
Maratha Empire against the British at Paniar on the 29th December 1843. 


The last Maratha War was a peculiar affair: it consisted of only two 
battles, both fought on the same day. At Maharajpur the Right Wing of the 
British forces under Sir Hugh Gough, accompanied by Ellenborough the 
Governor General (who with several ladies in his suite was actually under fire 
during the course of the day), fought a stern and bloody battle with the main 
Gwalior army, winning the day and capturing fifty-six guns, though not without 
heavy casualties. At Paniar the British Left Wing, under Major-General 
J. Grey, encountered twelve thousand of ӛсіп Ша" troops under the command 
of “‘Colonel Secunder’’, whose officers, as a letter written soon after the battle 
by one who had fought there tells us (11), were ‘nearly all half-castes and 
Portuguese, their artillery good, their cavalry good, their infantry armed with 
matchlocks and а tulwar or broadsword.” The day's proceedings had begun 
with an attack оп the British baggage-guard by ‘Young Secunder, which із 
the Indian name for Alexander” : they ended with the destruction of the last 
descendants of the famous сатрооз which De Boigne had raised for Scindia 
fifty years before. 


Little is known of the last general to lead a Maratha army against the 
British, though it is hard to say why his name should have been so completely 
forgotten. The original Alexander or Alexandre—the name is spelt either way 
—is said to have been an officer in Scindia’s service m the days of Perron, 
if not of De Boigne ; but if this was so he did not become prominent till after 
the war of 1803-5. The first definite mention of an officer of that name is 
in 1822 (12), when we hear of his subduing a refractory raja in Central India. 
This may have been the “‘original’’ Alexander—if there was such a person— 
or, more probably, Major Joseph Alexander, said to have been a son of the 
“original” officer. Sleeman, writing of the Gwalior army in 1833, says that 
“Colonel” Alexander was then commanding three regiments of infantry. 
Joseph died in 1834 and is buried in the family chapel at Gwalior: his epitaph 
and that of his wife read as follows :— 


Campa do defunto Joze Alexandre, Mayar Da Reparticao Da Forca 
Scindiana Falecido Aos 11 De Septembre 1834 Em I Dade de 44 Annos. 
Sacred to the memory of Major Jeseph Alexander late Commander of 
a Brigade of Scindia’s Force, departed this life on the llith September 
1834, aged 44 years. 


Jazaqui Brigide Alexander, Mulher Do Defunto Mayor Joze 
Alexandre, Falacidaem 13 De Fevereiro 1839 Em 1 Dade de 40 Аппов. 
Here lies Brigid Alexander, the late Major Joseph Alexander's wife, 
deceased on the 13th February 1839, aged 40 years. 





(И) United Service Magazine; London, April 1844, р. 616. 
(12) List of Inscriptions of Christian Tombs . . . in ће U. P., by Е. A. Н. Blunt. Allahabad, 
1911, р. 160. 
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The “Young Secunder’’ who fell on the British baggage at Paniar was 
Major Thomas Alexander, generally stated to be Joseph’s second son. The 
little that we know of him, and of the part played by Scindia’s -officers in the 
battles of 29th December 1843, come from Dr. John Hope's scarce 
pamphlet (13). Не tells us that the only two officers present with the Gwalior 
army on that day were Major John Jacob, the Armenian, and Major Alexander : 
“both were born at Gwalior, neither had attained the age of twenty-five, and 
both held a very lucrative command under this as well as under the former 
Maharajah. They were Christians, and received an English education. For 
their audacity in having, from a sense of honour, led their respective brigades 
into action, they were banished for life. We never heard what became 
ultimately of Major Alexander. .... "Пт. Hope states in a later passage 
that, after the occupation of Gwalior by the British, “the Christian generals of 
Scindia’s army, Jean Baptiste [Filose], [John] Jacob, Salvadore [Smith], 
[Thomas] Alexander, as well as the native commandants among the nobles, 
were thrown out of their commands and employ of every kind.” 


The reason why Jacob and Alexander were singled out for ‘‘banishment™ 
from the Gwalior State is to be found in Lord Ellenborough’s draft despatch 
to the Secret Committee, printed by Sir Algernon Law in his India under 
Lord Ellenborough (London, Murray, 1926, p. 92). Writing on Ist Nov. 1843, 
nearly two months before the battles of Maharajpur and Paniar, the Governor 
General affirms: “. . . of all just objects of policy . . . the first in importance 
is certainly the reduction of the army, for whose benefit alone the Gwalior 
Government has so long existed, and which has been the real ruler of the 
State. This reduction should bear, in the first instance, upon the regiments 
of Jacob and Alexander, which have sustained the cause of the Dada Khasjee 
Walla...°’. It will however be noted that Ellenborough refrains from saying 
explicitly that that the two commanders had themselves espoused the cause 
of the Maharani and her agent. 


Thomas is said to have settled at Gwalior, in spite of Dr. Hope's assertion 
that he was banished for life from the State ; but neither his tomb nor that 
of his wife can be traced there. He married at Khasganj, the seat of the 
Gardner family in Etah district, on [3th February 1849, Joanna, daughter 
of Lawrence and Mary Gardner. The bridegroom was then described аз ‘оѓ 
Gwalior”, апа as son of Major Alexander and Catherine Smith. Опе of the 
„witnesses was Emmanuel Smith. 


Thomas and Joanna had two sons, Samuel and Napoleon, both of whom 
are stated to have died without issue ; and the younger branch of Major Joseph 
Alexander's descendants has thus apparently died out. The older and existing 
branch is descended from Angelus Alexander, Major Joseph's elder son. 


The connexion between the Alexanders and the Smiths needs to be 
noticed. In the Alexander family chapel at Gwalior is a monumental inscrip- 
tion to Captain Manuel Smith, formerly іп Scindia’s service, who died оп 28th 


(13) The House of Scindea, by John Hope, late Superintending Surgeon of Scindea’s Con- 
tingent, and Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior, London, 1863, pp. 67, 87. 
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July, 1869, aged 61 years. Amongst other officers of the same name in the 
same service were :— 

1. Captain Salvadore Smith, born 22nd March 1784 ; served Scindia for 
forty years and was then pensioned ; married Theresa daughter of 
‘Captain Borbon of the Jeypore Кајаһ'ѕ service” ; and died at Agra 
on 5th August 1871 (14). 

2. Captain William Smith, “‘late a Captain in Scindia’s service, Gwalior” ; 
died at Agra 6th February 1865, aged 39 years. 

3. Captain John Smith, “‘late in His Highness Aulija Scindia’s service" ; 
probably died at Agra on Ist March 1870, aged 53 years and 
10 months. 


The following baptisms from the Agra Archdiocese Archives almost certainly 
relate to one or other of these officers :— 


(a) 5th Nov. 1843. Mary, daughzer of William Smith and Mary his 


wife. 


(b) 22nd Mar. 1846. Magdalena, daughter (born 8th March 1846) of 
John and Catherine Smith. (Godparents, William 
Smith and Eliza Filose). 


(c) 26th Sept. 1846. William Smith, born 1790, formerly a Protestant, 
son of John and Sara Smith. 


as well as the following marriage :— 


14th Sept. 1847. John, son of Salvadore Smith and Rosa, daughter of 
Louis and Helen Deridon (2) of Coel (>), of the campo 
Alexander at Gwalior. (Rosa may be an error for 
Theresa, and Deridon for Bourbon). 
The same archives record the baptism at Gwalior (or possibly at Agra) оп 
20th January 1834, of Emanuel, aged eigkt months, filium spuriosum of Joseph 
Alexandre ; and of Dominica, daughter of Emanuel and Maria Francisca Smith, 
aged six months. 


Here is a pretty puzzle. It must ke recalled that Captain (afterwards 
Major) Thomas Alexander was on the occasion of his marriage described as 
son of Major [Joseph] Alexander and Catherine Smith. The inference is that 
he was a natural son of Major Joseph, as was the child Emanuel baptised in 
1834. It is also to be inferred that the mother of Thomas was Catherine 
Smith ; and we have seen that the name Catherine was not unknown amongst 
the Gwalior Smiths ; though Catherine the mother of Magdalena, born in 
1846, is perhaps not likely to have been mother also of Thomas, married in 
1849. Some reader of this may perhaps Бе in a position to clear the matter up. 

To return to the Alexanders. In the early fifties, probably in 1852, the 
three relatives, Napoleon, Samuel and Angelus, received the village of Jaria 
as a grant from the Maharaja Scindia, in recognition of the military services 





(14) There is a solitary mention of Captair ‘“‘Subardore’’ (sic) Smith іп India under 
Lord Ellenborough (p. 32), from which it appears that in May 1843 he was assisting the 
British with intelligence. 
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rendered to him by their ancestors. Not long afterwards the territory in which 
Jaria lies was transferred to British India—it is in the present Jhansi district 
of the United Provinces—and in 1854 the grant was reaffirmed by the Govern- - 
ment of India and made perpetual. 


Later members of the family—the exact relationships are hard to dis- 
entangle—were Lieutenant Thomas Alexander of Jaipur, born about 1829, 
son of F. Alexander ; and Lieutenant Clement Alexander, born about 1834, 
in the service of the same State, son of Francis Alexander. The former officer, 
Thomas, was married on 23rd May 1859, in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Agra, to Sophia Pedron, daughter of Francis Pedron and grand-daughter 
of Colonel E. Pedron, sometime Kiladar of Aligarh in the Maratha service. 
The later, Clement, was married at the same place in February 1831 to Grace 
Nonus, aged 14, daughter of John Nonus (15). The two lieutenants were 
doubtless brothers ; and their father may be identified with Francis Xavier 
Alexander who, with his wife Laetitia Mary, stood sponsors at the baptism 
at either Gwalior or Agra, orf 24th May 1828, of two children of Romaldus 
Alexander, of whom more later. 


A third military relative was Captain Joseph Alexander of Jaipur, born 
about 1827, son of Romaldus Alexander, who was married in the Agra Roman 
Catholic Cathedral on [5th July 1861 to Mary Scott of Jaipur, aged 19, 
daughter of John Scott. АП that I have discovered about his father is that 
two children of his, Thomas aged two months and Joanna aged eleven months, 
were baptised either at Agra or Gwalior on 24th May 1828. It is just possible 
that Romaldus and Francis Xavier were one and the same person ; and that 
the Thomas who was baptised in 1828 was identical with Lieutenant Thomas 
Alexander of Jaipur who married in 1859 at the age of 30. 


Near the village of Jaria Napoleon Alexander lies in a nameless grave ; 
and by it is a tomb whose inscription is now effaced but which in 1900 is 
said to have born the words Catholica Romana ... 26th December 1810 
. .. Dieu te sauve : an epitaph which if its remains are correctly rendered 
must have been curiously polyglot. And at Jaria still lives Mr. Joseph 
Alexander, son of Angelus and grandson of Major Joseph, described by a 
correspondent (16) who has recently visited his estate as a ‘‘dignified old 
gentleman". Не has now lost his sight, and the lands are cultivated by 
two of his sons. Though none of the Alexanders now speak any language 
but that of the country of their adoption, they still adhere to the Roman 
Catholic faith and periodically welcome the Chaplain from Jhansi. The little 
colony is a remarkable relic of French influence in Upper India, as well as 
of the gallant leader of a lost cause. 


H. BULLOCK. 





(15) Their daughter Mary Edith, born 12th Oct. 1867, was baptised at Agra on 23rd Oct. 
following, the father’s rank then being given as Captain. 

(16) The information regarding Jaria has kindly been verified by the District Magistrate 
of Jhansi. 


Che English Settlement at Negrais, - 
1753-1459. 





рлА-КҮМРІЕЗ Oriental Repertory contains- a very large selection of 
papers (1) relating, directly or indirectly to the East India Company's 
short-lived and unhappy experiment of planting a settlement, mainly military 
in character, upon the Island of Negrais, close to the cape of that name and 
inside the wide estuary of the Bassein River. This has been almost the sole 
source from which later accounts, notably those of Symes (2) and Harvey (3), 
have been drawn. It provides many picturesque and fascinating details, but 
as a record is far from complete, since its compiler had apparently no access 
to such of the records of Fort St. George as related to the early history of the 
venture. These, for some years now, have been available in printed form (4), 
~and together with other sources explored by the writer render it possible to 
tell the full story of this neglected, but by no means insignificant, episode in 
the Company's struggle with the French during the eighteenth century. The 
- purpose of this paper therefore is to attempt a brief outline of the history of 
the settlement, and in doing so to fit into the picture the parts previously missing. 


“In the year 1753,” writes Dalrymple, “ап expedition to settle at Nagrais 
was undertaken, as the particular motives for this scheme were communicated 
only to a secret committee, of these, or of the plan laid down, if there was 
any, | can therefore say nothing” (5). He does however, make some contri- 
bution towards the solution of the mystery in the shape of a paper of 

‘anonymous authorship entitled ‘Тһе Consequence of Settling an European 
Colony on the Island Negrais,” (6) furnished to him by “ту deceased friend 





(1) Not less than 14 sections of his first volume, occupying pp. 97-226 and 343-398. 

(2) “Ап account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ауа”, London, 1800, Chapter 1, 
commended by Phayre (History of Burma, 159, no. 1) as the best authority on this subject. 

(3) History of Burma, London, 1925 

(4) Records of Fort St. George, Diaries & Consultation Books, Military Department, 
1752-54, Government Press, Madras, 1910-1911. These: are similar in nature to the ‘‘Secret 
and Political” Consultations” of a later date. They contan a mass of valuable information 
concerning the origin and early history of the Negrais Station and the relations of the East 
India Company with the upstart court of Pegu. From 1754 onwards the Ms Madras Public 
Proceedings contain much supplementary data to the matérial printed by Dalrymple. Minor, 
though fruitful, sources also drawn upon are Vol. 95 of the Home Miscellaneous Series of 
India Office documents, that Office’s collections of Coast and Bay Abstracts and of Despatches 
to Madras, and Professor Dodwell’s Calendar of Madras Despatches, 1744-55; while for French 
activities in Burma use has been made of Henri Martineau’s recently completed monumental 
life of Dupleix, (Dupleix et L’Inde Francais, 4 vols., Pans, 1920-28), which gives illuminating 
verbatim extracts from original french sources. 

(5) Oriental Repertory, I, 97. 

(6) Ibid., 129-132. 
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Governor Saunders’, President of Fort St. George in the early days of the 
venture. This paper shows clearly that the foundation of the settlement was 
dictated purely by the political aim of strengthening English power in the 
Bay of Bengal against a probable recurrence of war with the French. The 
trading motive hardly operated at all. 


The War of the Austrian Succession had left the relative positions of the 
English and French, in their two main regions of rivalry, unchanged. In the 
East, as in America, the Aix-la-Chapelle treaty of 1748 imposed but a thinly 
veiled truce, under cover of which the French especially began ferverishly to 
develop their power in new directions, so that, when the inevitable struggle 
should be resumed, they might occupy every possible vantage point. Thus 
it came about that while Governor Saunders was drawn more and more into 
the task of circumventing the intrigues of Dupleix in southern India, a French 
scheme to gain control of Lower Burma led the English East India Company 
to set on foot one of the maddest and most futile projects ever sanctioned by 
the Board of Directors. 


Not until Dupleix’s notable ‘‘Memoire sur la situation de nos establisse- 
ments еп 1727” (7), in which he emphasized the importance, of Burmese ports 
for ship-building purposes, did the French regard Burma seriously as a 
possible field for expansion. Duplaix's efforts resulted in the establishment at 
Syriam of a French shipyard, which flourished under first La Noe and later the 

-famous sea-captain, Puel, from about 1732 to January 1742, when the hostility 
of the successful Talaing rebels (8) forced its abandonment, as also, two years 
later, that of the English factory there (9). At the moment when the conclusion 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle gave Duleix a breathing space, in which to 
seek for fresh openings for French enterprise, a Talaing mission was despatched 
to solicit his assistance. Dupleix promised men and munitions, and, shortly - 
afterwards, sent an agent, Bruno (10) to spy out the land. Bruno was publicly 
received at the Talaing Court of Pegu in July 1751. He reported to his master 
that with a well-equipped force of five or six hundred Frenchmen it would be 
a simple matter to gain control over the Irrawaddy Delta (11). Dupleix reported 
the scheme home, and pressed for the necessary military support to carry this 
audacious project into effect. 


Saunders at Madras was early informed of the revival of French relations 
with the Court of Pepu. Even before Bruno's mission he had reported to the 
Court of Directors a rumour that the French had designs upon the Island of 
Negrais. He had strongly urged that the Company should forestall them by 
planting a settlement there. On hearing of Bruno’s machinations at Pepu, 
without waiting for а теріу from London, he despatched іп May 1752, a small 
expedition under Captain Thomas Taylor to survey the island. At the same 








(7) Martineau, op. сй., 1L, 516-7. 

(8) For the story of this rebellion see Harvey, op. cit., 211-16. 

(9) Hall, Early English Intercourse with Burma, 240. 

(10) The name is wrongly given as Bourno by many writers from Dalrymple to Harvey. 
(11) Martineau, op. cit., Ш, 450. 
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time he constituted Robert Westgarth, a private trader at Syriam English 
Resident at that place, with instructions to negotiate a treaty with the Court 
of Pegu on the basis of the cession of Negrais and the restoration of the 
ancient trading privileges of the Company in Burma (12). The ravages of sick- 
ness and the hostility of the local officials caused Taylor to evacuate the island 
after a far.from adequate examination of the possibilities of the site (13). He 
proceeded on to Syriam for repairs to his ship, and there joined Westgarth in 
his negotiations with the Talaings. 


At first things went reasonably well. The old English factory site at Syriam 
was formally handed over to Westgarth by the Talaing Heir Apparent in 
person (14), and details of a trade agreement were drawn up (15). But Ше, 
demand for Negrais proved an insurmountable obstacle. Under no circum- 
stances would the Talaing Government agree to it. On the other hand the 
Heir Apparent—the dominating personality in this ramshackle concern— 
strongly emphasized that there had never been any intention of ceding it to 


the French. 


In November 1752 Bruno returned from a visit to Pondicherry with a letter 
from Dupleix. Soon afterwards the Court cf Pegu began to adopt an increas- 
ingly unfavourable attitude towards the English. When this was reported to 
Madras early in 1753, Thomas Saunders, deeming French influence to be 
dangerously in the ascendant at Pegu, decided to take a step concerning which 
for some time he had judiciously hesitated. In December 1751 the Directors 
had written instructing him to seize Negrais, and announcing that David Hunter, 
late Deputy Governor of St. Helena, had been ordered to proceed to Madras 
to assume charge of the enterprise. This letter found Saunders more anxious 
to aid Stringer Lawrence's operations against the French in the Carnatic than 
to spare troops upon an undertaking, which, since receiving the early reports 
of Taylor and Westgarth, he had come to regard as of exceedingly doubtful 
value. He had therefore been in no hurry to act upon the Director’s instruc- 
tions. But when in March 1753 his agents in. Syriam reported the strong 
francophile tendency of the Pegu Court, with all haste he despatched Hunter's 
expedition, and on April 26th 1753 possession was taken of the island (16). 
At about the same time Dupleix received a letter from the Council of the 
Compagnie Francaise des Indes Orientales summarily rejecting his grand 
scheme for getting control over Lower Burma. A guard of twenty or 
thirty soldiers was all that could be permitted for a factory at Syriam, 
he has told. With all his fingers in the Indian pie, he was powerless to dis- 
regard these injunctions.(I17). So the English went to Burma chasing a shadow. 





(12) For these and subsequent events to the end of 1754, the Madras Military Consulations, 
mentioned above, constitute the chief source. The abbreviation М. М. С. is used for the 
few direct references to them that have been deemed necessary. 

(13) M. M. .C,, 1752, 61-2. 

(14) Ibid., 1752, 79. 

(15) Ibid., 1753, 17. 

(16) Ibid., 1753, 48, 173. Е 

(17) Martineau, ор. cit., Ш, 450-1. 
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But it was an expensive chase. Disease, mismnaagement and mutiny 
paralysed the settlement in its early days. The Court of Pegu also stimulated 
a boycott of it, which rendered impossible the procurement of either supplies 
or native labour. Hunter died in December 1753. No Company’s servant of 
adequate rank could be induced to succeed him. All were anxious to avoid 
this death trap. So Henry Brooke, Ыз second-in-command, had to take over 
the management of the unpromising venture (18). Unexpectedly, however, 
the situation cleared somewhat. A new Burmese leader in the north, Alaung- 
paya, drove the Talaings out of the city of Ava in December 1753, and soon 
afterwards rolled them back into Lower Burma. And Dupleix, dissatisfied with 
the shilly-shallying attitude of the Court of Pegu towards French demands, des- 
patched some boatloads of warlike stores to the Burmese. Hence in the 
following April a Talaing embassy, headed by a scallywag Armenian named 
Nicous, appeared at Madras asking for military aid, in return for which was 
promised the cession of Negrajs and free trade at certain key towns of southern 


Burma (19). 


Thomas Saunders dismissed the mission with a qualified promise of 
military support, conditional upon the Court of Pegu signing a treaty ceding 
territory at Negrais and Bassein. A draft to this effect was presented at 
Pegu (20); but Bruno's influence was again in the ascendant, and the “‘perfide- 
ous court’’ once more raise its old objections to the occupation of Negrais. 
Late in 1754 the negotiations dropped, and Thomas Taylor, returning from 
Burma ill and worn out, advised that friendship should be cultivated with 
Alaungpaya. Saunders lost no time in instructing Henry Broke accordingly. 
When, therefore, the victorious Burmese, having captured Prome and forced 
the Talaings to evacuate Bassein, sent ambassadors to Negrais in March 1755, 
their reception was cordial, and Alaungpaya was informed that the Company 
was willing to entertain a treaty with him. Henry Brooke, in fact, went so far 
as to write off to Madras urging military intervention on behalf of the 


Burmese (21). 


But George Pigot, Saundesr’s successor, seeing a new war with the 
French looming upon the Indian horizon, would spare no troops, and enjoined 
strict neutrality. As things stood the Negrais settlement was being conducted 
at a tremendous loss to the Company, and trading prospects in Burma 
appeared almost hopeless. The presence of the French at Syriam was the 
sole argument for the continuance of the settlement. Nevertheless under the 
circumstances it was essential to obtain some sort of recognition from the 
conqueror-to-be, especially after his spectacular occupation of Dagon (22) in 
April 1755. Thus it was that a second Burmese embassy to Negrais late in 
June in quest of military stores urgently needed for the impending siege of 
Syriam—led to the despatch of Captain George Baker to Alaungpaya’s capital 





(18) M. M. C., 1754, 19-20, 34-39, 56.57. 
(19) Ibid., 1754, 64, 74, 86. 

(20) Ibid., 1754, 166-168. 

(21) Dalrymple, op. cit., І, 196-7. 

(22) Renamed by him Rangoon. 
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at Shwebo with a draft treaty almost identical with the one the Court of 
Pegu had shelved (23). 


The negotiations were nearly wrecked by the news that some English 
trading vessels, including the Arcot, specially chartered by Fort St. George for 
carrying stores to Negrais, and with a Company's servant, John Whitehill, 
on board, had joined with the French and Talaings in attacking the Burmese 
garrison at Rangdoon (24). The King was appeased, however, by a useful 
gift of cannon, though it is doubtful if he was ever persuaded that Henry 
Brooke had nothing to do with the episode. He expressed himself willing 
to grant the Company trading privileges at Rangoon and Bassein, but found 
an cxeuse for breaking off the negotiations without committing himself to a 
treaty. The Golden Feet hesitated to make a treaty with a mere trading 
body, the Tsinapatan thimbaw zeit sa (‘‘eater of the port of Madras”). Still 
the King badly needed warlike stores. So the envoy was ordered to meet 
him again at Rangoon, whither he was about Чо return to direct operations 
against Syriam. At Rangoon therefore the discussions were resumed early in 
1756 by Ensign John Dyer and Dr. William Anderson. Again the King would 
not make a treaty. He did, however, give formal recognition to the Com- 
pany's settlements at Negrais and Bassein. This was conveyed in a letter 
inscribed upon gold-leaf ornamented with rubies, and directed to be for- 
warded to the King of England in person. It arrived in England early in 
the year 1758, and was presented to George II by the Directors through 


“Мі. Secretary Ри”. A translation of it is preserved at the India Office (25). 


In July 1756 Alaungpaya captured Syriam and utterly destroyed the city. 
Henceforth his new creation Rangoon, was to be Burma's chief port. On 
Bruno and the French, who fell into his hands, he wreaked a dreadful 
vengeance for their support of the Talaings (26). Then he addressed himself 
to the task of preparing for the reduction of the Talaing capital, Pegu, which 
was to be his objective in the next campaigning season. The outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War in the same year caused the suspension of all efforts 
for developing the English position in Burma. Neither Madras nor Calcutta 
could afford the necessary assistance. The fall of Syriam by eliminating 
French influence in Burma,’ removed the sole reason for the maintenance of 
the Negrais post. Even before that event George Pigot had written home in 
favour of the abandonment of the Сотрапу'ѕ operations in Burma. Hence 
it is not surprising to find the Directors in March 1757 writing to Pigot author- 
ising him to order the evacuation of Negrais and Bassein, leaving only four or 
five men in each place to take charge of the Company's moveable effects till 
such time as they could be brought away (27) 








(23) Dalrymple, op. cit., I, 133-176. 

(24) Ibid, I, 177-200. This was “Black Jack Whittle, later Governor of Madras, who 
was offended by Mr. Hickey’s bad play as his partner at whist on an occasion chronicled 
by the latter. (Memoirs, I, 182). 

(25) Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 95, 27-28. See also Dalrymple, op. cit., 1, 106-107. 

(26) Bruno was roasted alive. М 


(27) Despatches to Madras, Vol. I, 697-8. 
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Before this letter arrived, Alaungpaya had made a holocaust of Pegu 
(May 1757), and had sent to Negrais ordering the then Chief Captain Thomas 
Newton, to meet him at Prome on his return journey to his capital. Newton, 
unable to leave his post, deputed Ensign Lester to the royal flotilla, 
that was triumphantly making its way up stream with the captive 
Court of Pegu and untold booty. After two interviews on the royal 
barge the King signified his willingness to make a treaty but nonchalantly 
left the final transaction to be carried out by the Government of Bassein and 
a low scoundrel of Portuguese extraction, named Antonio, who was second 
in command at Bassein (28) Dalrymple prints a copy of the useless instru- 
ment that received ratification in this haphazard way (29) In return for the 
cession of Negrais and of a piece of land at Bassein, the Company under- 
took: to present the King of Burma annually with а twelve-pounder and 
200 viss of gunpower and to aid him against all his enemies by land and 
sea with such troops, etc., as could be conveniently spared. Mutatis mutandis 
it was merely an adaptation of the treaty that Thomas Saunders had tried to 
contract with the Court of Peru in 1754. A certain academic interest attaches 
to it as an early example of a type of agreement that the East India Company 
was coming to make with Indian princes at this period (30). But the condi- 
tions, which had produced the original impulse for such a treaty, had passed 
away, and by the time the King’s seal had been affixed to the document, both 
London and Madras were concerned solely with the question of withdrawal 
from Burma. 

The first steps towards effecting this were taken early in 1759, when 
Thomas Newton and the majority of the Negrais garrison were brought away 
to Calcutta. A few months later, in October, Captain Southby arrived from 
Bengal to manage the removal of the valuable supplies of teak collected at the 
abandoned station. On the day after his arrival, he was entertaining Antonio, 
then Governor of Bassein, to a breakfast party, when, at a signal from his 
guest, overwhelming numbers of Burmese troops, secretly collected, rushed 
in to the fort massacred the whole staff of the settlement including Southby 
himself and his colleagues, and fired the buildings (31). The Armenians, even 
hostile to British progress in the East, had persuaded Alaungpaya that the 
Negrais settlement had aided a recent abortive Talaing rising with arms and 
supplies. And the King, remembering what had happened at Rangoon in 
1755, had believed them and taken his revenge. 


In 1760 Captain Alves, sent jointly. by Calcutta and Madras to obtain 
satisfaction for the outrage, found Alaungpaya dead and his son and 
successor, Naungdawegyi, busy quelling a rebellion at the capital itself. The 
new king not only refused all redress, but declared to the envoy that Burmese 


(28) See Dalrymple, ор. cit., I, 201-222 for the story of this mission. 

(29) Ibid., I, 223-226. See also Aitchison, Treaties, Sanads & Engagements, I, 325. 

(30) СЕ. the treaty of 1766 with the Nizam negotiated by Brigadier John Caillaud in 
Aitchison, op. cit., VIII, 280-283. 

(31) Dalrymple, op. cit., I, 343-350. There is also a concise account in Home Miscellaneous 
Vol. 95, pp. 547-9. 
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soldiers might kill whom they pleased. He did, however, deign to order the 
release of such prisoners as had been made at Negrais. Alves quitted Burma 
in disgust (32). Shortly afterwards the Bassein station was closed, and for 
thirty-five years official relations ceased between John Company and the Lord 
of many White Elephants. 


D. G. E. HALL. 


(32) Dalrymple, ор. cit |, 351-398. 


Sidelights on the Settlements and History 
of the Christians in Agra in Ше Henen- 
teenth Century as Revealed from a 
Study of their Combs. 


ITHE second half of the l6th century is an important landmark in the history 

of India. Akbar established the Moghul Raj on a secure basis and 
his court was not only a great seat of Indian culture but it also served as a 
magnet for all sorts of persons interested in the East. It was at the time of 
Akbar, the true founder of the Moghul Empire, that England was first 
attracted to India and eventually took over its sceptre from the last of the 
Moghuls. For diverse reasons the Moghul Court was the rendezvous of all 
Europeans who came to the East. Agra was the Darulkhilafat of the Moghul 
Empire from its inception till the beginning of the reign of Aurangzeb and 
the imperial city thus easily became the centre of European activities in 
Northern India іп the {6th and [7th centuries. The history of the Europeans 
at Agra is as romantic as that of any other city in the world. From a perusal 
of the inscriptions (1) on Christian graves we find that from 1600 to 1800 
persons of all European nationalities, the English, the Dutch, the French, 
the Portuguese, the Italian, the German, the Flemish and even the Swiss, were, 
from time to time, buried at Agra. The Jesuits, of course, account for a 
considerable number of inscriptions. Indian converts to Christianity who 
assumed European names and the offspring of mixed marriages account for 
others. And with the help of English and Dutch Records we can also explain 
a number of other cases. Still there remain many cases unexplained. It is 
important to remember that the East was overrun by Europeans of all sorts 
in this period. At Agra there were four main Christian settlements; the 
settlement of the Portuguese, mainly a religious settlement, and the three 
trade settlements of the Armenians, the English and the Dutch. Owing to 
these settlements servants, artizans, tradesmen, sailors, soldiers, physicians, 
priests, explorers and diplomatists all gravitated to Agra. We gather, for 
example, that Dara had 200 European artillerymen in 1658. This note is an 
attempt to throw some light, with the help of the inscriptions, on the Christian 
life and activities in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


(I) Fuhner: List of Tombs etc. in the N. W. P. Blunt: Christian Tombs and Monuments 
in the U. P, 
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In the 16th century Akbar received, from time ti time, a number of Jesuit 
missionaries at Fatehpur Sikri (Agra) (2). There was already a number of 
Armenians at Agra (3). During this time, again, some English adventurers (4) 
like Ralf Fitch, Newbery came to Agra to explore the avenues of trade 
and commerce and it was on the strength of their reports that the East India 
Company was formed on the last day of December іп 1600. The number of 
Europeans, however, who visited Арта in the second half of the 16th century 
was at no time large. From the writings of the Jesuit missionaries (5) we learn 
that an Italian, a hungry Hungarian and a family of Russian slaves lived at 
Fatehpur Sikri and Agra in the 16th century, but the Jusits mention no other 
European name in this connection; and we do not hear of any other 
Europeans not even the Dutch—coming to Agra in the I6th century. Again, 
no grave of any European who died in the 16th century has yet been found 
at Agra or at Fatehpur Sikri. The Jesuits (6) tell us of the death of a 
Portuguese at Fatehpur Sikri, but his tomb has not been found; he might 
have been buried in a Muslim cemetery. It must be clearly understood in 
this connection that the graves of Europeans in the Moghal period bear 
a close resemblance to Muslim graves—evidently because they were con- 
structed by Muslim craftsmen—and it is impossible to differentiate the one 
from the other if there is no inscription on the grave. Moreover, we gather 
from the same source that Akbar gave the missionaries permission only to 
erect a small chapel, but no land was bestowed and there was no settlement. 
The fact is that the few Europeans who came to Agra in the [6th century 
were birds of passage and they must have left the Court within a few years 
of their arrival. 


In the [7th century the scene changes. We find that some of the 
leading Christian nations have their settlements at Agra and there is also a 
large number of Christian graves. There are three main Christian graveyards 
containing old tombs, two for Roman Catholics and one for Protestants. 
The inscriptions (7) on these graves refer to many events of great importance 
and throw a flood of light on the activities of the Europeans in Northern 


India. 


In the Padre Santos’ Chapel near the civil courts at Agra there are 
altogether 21 graves with the 17th century inscriptions. We have here the 
tomb of Khoja Mortenepus, an Armenian who died in 
1611. The inscription is written in Armenian and 
Persian. It is perhaps the oldest Christian tomb in Northern India. The fact 
that the inscription is written in Armenian shows that the Armenian population 
of Agra at the beginning of the [7th century was not scanty. As every 


Padre Santos’ Chapel. 





(2) Maclagan : J. А. S. В. I. 1896; Hosten: List of Jesuit Missionaries in ‘Mogor.’ (]. А. 
S. B., 1910). 

(3) Seth : History of the Armenians in India. 

(4) Purchas: Purchas his Pilgrimage. 

(5) Maclagan : J. А. S. В. 1896. 

(6) Maclagan. 4 

(7) Fuhner Blunt. 
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other grave in the chapel represents the remains of а cleric it 
is probable that the Khoja also belongs to the same class. In 
the inscription he is described as “а servant of’ Christ’’ ог “а professed 
disciple of Jesus Christ."’ This is confirmed by the fact that the grave of а 
lay Armenian (Ohanjan buried in 1645) is found not in the chapel but in the 
cemetery proper. This chapel seemed to have been exclusively reserved 
for Padres. Father Xavier (8) describes in one of his letters, written in 1604, 
the funeral of an ‘honourable Armenian” at Agra. No trace, however, is 
found of his tomb. The next oldest tomb is that of Father Zakhar. In the 
inscription it is written in Armenian “I am from Tabriz, 1615.” Evidently 
he was a priest. There are three other tombs of Armenian Padres with 
Armenian inscriptions, bearing the dates 1682, 1683 and 1689. It is rather 
curious that no Armenian tomb has been found between 1615 and 1682 
except the tomb of Chanjan buried in 1645. It may be that the leading 
Armenians had been ousted, from the Agra market by the rivalries of the 
English and the Dutch. Both the English and the Dutch had nothing but 
undisguised hatred for them. Terry (9) writes most disparagingly of the 
Armenians. Francisco Pelsaert, the Second Dutch Factor at Agra, writes 
in the same strain about the Armenians in his Remonstrantie (10). This may 
also have been due to the hostile attitude of Shajahan towards Christians in 
General. The Portuguese and the Armenians were the persons who were 
affected most in this connection. Bernier (11), of course, writes that he found 
a large number of Armenians at Agra in the middle of the 17th century. By 
this time Shahjahan had modified his attitude towards the Christians and the 
English and the Dutch had already been thinking of breaking up their establish- 
ment at Agra. These circumstances might have influenced the Armenians to 
return to Agra at the time when Bernier was visiting the city. 

Most of the remaining 17 graves in the chapel were Portuguese. This 
is not surprising when we remember that the Portuguese dominated the 
situation in the 17th century in many respects. They first came to Northern 
India in the second half of the 16th century and towards the close of Akbar's 
reign permission was given to them to build a church at Agra (12). But the 
new church was apparently completed in Jehangir’s reign. Close to the 
church, they had also a cemetery. Between 1615 and 1633 no Father seemed 
to have been buried. During the short period: of four years (1633-1636), 
however, we have the graves of as many as seven Christian Fathers. These 
graves threw a lurid light on one important event in Shajahan’s reign. 
Hughli had been captured by the Moghul Government in 1632 and the 
Portuguese captured at Hughli were brought to Agra (13). They were then 
subjected to all manner of persecutions and many of them died in prison. 
Two inscriptions refer specifically to this. It is recorded that Father Garcia 


(8) Maclagan. 

(9) Terry: A voyage to East India. 
(10) Jahangir’s India ed. by Moreland. 
(11) Travels in the Moghul Empire. 
(12) Maclagan and Hosten. 

(13) Elliot and Dowson Vol. VII. 
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and Father Manual Danhaya died in prison for the Faith, and the former 
in 1634, the latter in 1635. Of the remaining five graves there is the tomb 
of De Peyre. Is he the same Peyre who came from Bengal to meet Akbar 
and advised the King to send for more learned priests from Goa? If he is 
the same Peyre he must have been a very old man in 1633, as he met Akbar 
before 1579. Another tomb in this group is that of Padre Macado. He died 
іп 1635 (14) and not in 1636 as stated by Mr. Blunt. His name and the date 
can still be deciphered. Fr. Goes (15) brought him to Agra where he died. 
Then there is the tomb of Padre Corsi in this group. Terry (16) mentions his 
name and says that Fr. Corsi “‘lived at the Moghal court as an agent for the 
Portuguese. The point is of value as proving that the missionaries were 
used for political purposes to some extent. Terry gives Corsi a good character. 
But in this connection a perplexing question arises. Abdul Hamid (17), the 
historian of Shajahan, says that 400 prisoners were brought to Agra and that 
“many of them passed from prison to hell.” We can account for, at best, 
seven. What about the others? They must have been buried somewhere. 
The fact is that there must have existed another cemetery for Christians. We 
should remember that in the 17th century a large number of Portuguese and 
Armenians used to live at Agra and in the existing graveyards we find only 
the names of clergymen with a few lay names probably of persons who were 
of great importance in their days. The conclusion is irresistible that as a 
rule no common man has buried there ; if buried, no inscription was written 
on the grave ; some tombs without inscriptions in both the Roman Catholic 
cemeteries lend colour to this fact. However, the unfortunate lay Portuguese 
who perished as stated above, were most probably buried elsewhere. There 
are traces of a very old Christian cemetery in a village about a mile from the 
Catholic Cathedral towards the Northeast. We venture to suggest that this 
was the spot where Christians of ordinary rank were buried. 

The Portuguese came to Agra along with the Jesuit missions. These 
missions are perhaps unique in one respect, for they came to India with the 
express purpose of converting a single individual, namely, Akbar; but so 
far as this attempt was concerned they were unsuccessful. But these 
Portuguese and the Jesuits had also a political object in view. Their energy 
in the promotion of Portuguese interests during the reign of Jahangir is 
sufficiently manifest from the very free comments of Terry and Hawkins. 
Ultimately they failed in all subjects; they failed to convert Akbar, they 
failed to spread Christianity in Northern India, they failed to promote com- 
mercial interests of Portugal and they failed to circumvent the English. Yet 
the episode is not without its lesons and in interest of its own. The English 
and the Dutch broke up their settlements at Agra in the course of the 
17th century, but the Jesuits remained at Agra till the order was abolished 
by the King of Portugal in the middle of the 18th century. 


(14) Fanthotfie: Reminiscences of Agra. 
(15) Maclagan. 

(16) A voyage to East India. 

(17) Elliot & Dowson: Vol. VII. 
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Now we come to the cemetery proper. There are altogether 21 graves 
of the ]7th century. It is a cosmopolitan group and proves our assertion 
ë that Agra attracted all sorts of people from Europe 
етелу. proper: : at that time. First we have the tomb of J. Mildenhall 
buried in 1614. His name is written as Joa de Mendenal as he was buried 
by the Portuguese. Не is perhaps the first Englishman buried in Indian soil. 
He may be taken as a typical representative of the various adventurous spirits 
overrunning the East in this period. Mildenhall was the self-styled representa- 
tive of Elizabeth to Akbar. After staying a few years he disappeared and 
returned to India in 1610 and on his way to Agra he died at Ajmer, leaving 
all he possessed to a Frenchman, whose daughter he intended to marry. 
Mildenhall was at first a Protestant ; the Jesuit missionaries (18) branded him 
as a ‘heretic’. But the fact that he was buried in a Roman Catholic cemetery 
shows that at a later time he turned a Roman Catholic (19) There is another 
tomb very old that of De Geneva, 1614, most probably the tomb of a 
merchant of Geneva. The next oldest tomb is that of Joa Aleman (1619), 
who has not yet been indentified. Most probably he or she was a German. 
The next name is Francisca Borges (1624 or 1654). Mr. Blunt (20) thinks that 
she was the wife of one Nicolo Borges. The tomb next to this is that of 
Mafei, B, 1628. The name suggests that Mafei was an Italian. The tomb 
of Veroneo (1640), the reputed designer of the Taj comes next. He was a 
Venetian and by profession a jeweller. The theory that he is the designer 
of the Taj rests on the assertion that he told the story to Padre De Cactro 
(buried in the chapel, 1646) at Lahore, who in his turn told this to Manrique 
and the latter published it to the world. Veroneo died at Lahore but was 
buried at Agra. The next tomb is that of Fabano, 1640. Probably he was 
an Italian. The tomb of an Armenian comes next, 1672. The next tomb is 
that of Cordeiro 1672. The name suggests that he was a Portuguese. The 
tomb of Н. Bronzoni comes next, 1677. He was a Venetian and his name is 
mentioned by Manucci and Tavernier. He was a diamond cutter and an 
engineer. The last tomb is that of M. Tavares, 1679. We hear of Peitro 
Tavares, a Portuguese Officer in the service of Akbar іп 1577 (21). Is this 
Mr. Tavares in any way related to Pietro Tavares? 


Thus, of the 11 persons whose names we find, one was an English, 
one a Swiss, one a German, four Italians, and the rest were most probably 
Portuguese : a truly cosmopolitan group. But the influence of the Portuguese is 
illustrated by the fact that all inscriptions on European graves in both the 
Roman Catholic cemeteries are written in Portuguese, on Armenian graves 
in Armenian ; in one case only both Armenian and Persian are used. 


There are altogether ten graves in this cemetery. They were found 





(18) Maclagan. 

(19) Orme : History of the Establishment of the English Trade at Surat. 
(20) Blunt: Christian Tombs and Monuments in the U. Р. 

(21) Vincent Smith: Akbar. 
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under-ground in 1854, when the foundations of St. Paul’s Church, close by, 
were being dug and placed in the cemetery on a 
platform. This cemetery is the memorial of the old 
English and Dutch trade factories at Agra. These 
English graves are the only proof in Northern India of the antiquity of the 
British connection with India. Those Englishmen were the pioneers of an 
Empire. 

In the beginning of the [7th century a triangular fight ensued among the 
English, the Dutch and the Portuguese for Eastern trade in general and Indian 
trade in particular. The struggle was long and bitter and fought to a finish. 
Each party was anxious to get trade concessions from the great Moghul and 
each party therefore had to maintain an establishment at Agra from the very 
beginning of its career. 

The English East India Company was founded in 1600. In 1608 Hawkins 
was sent to Agra with letters to the Great Moghul. He returned unsuccessful 
in 1612. In 1613 Paul Canning came to Agra on behalf of the Company and 
died there; his place was taken by the famous Kerridge. Ву 1615 the 
Factory had been well established ; we find in that year as many as seven 
subordinates working at the Agra establishment (22). As a trade concern, 
however, the Agra Factory was never prosperous, but it had to be maintained 
there as Agra was the headquarters of the Moghul Empire. The factory 
broke up when the capital was shifted to Delhi at the beginning of the reign 
of Aurangzeb. The date of the last English tomb is 1651 and we can infer 
that the English left Agra soon afterwards—a fact corroborated by other 
evidences (23), ‚ 

The Dutch also appeared оп the scene almost at the same time, though 
a little late. The Dutch East India Company was formed in 1601 and the 
Dutch settled at Agra in 162]. Their first head was Wouter who died in 1623. 
The second Dutch Factor was'Francis Pelsart who has been quoted elsewhere. 
The Factory was maintained till the close of the 17th century. When exactly 
the Factory was closed is not known. The date of the last tomb in the 
cemetery is 1679 and therefore we may presume that it must have Һвеп closed 
after 1679. The removal of the court to Delhi determined the Dutch, as it 
dtermined the English, to break up their establishment at Agra. 

The first tomb is that of Justinian Ofley ‘who was chief merchant in 
Agra for the English. Не deecased іп 1627.” The style of the tomb is 
Muslim. We learn from Kerridge that there being no Englishman on the 
spot, Ofley was buried by the Dutch (24) in their cemetery. The second 
tomb also is that of an Englishman—J. Drake, 1637. Не was mortally wounded 
in a riot near Dholpur at the time of the Holi Festival; when the news reached 
Agra, Da Castro, the Jesuit Rector, at once sent a Surgeon, but his help was in 
vain. Drake died at Dholpur and the Dutch buried him in their cemetery as 
there was no English factor at Agra (25). 


Old Protestant Ceme- 
tery. ` 


(22) Foster: The English Factories in India. 
(23) Bernier. 

(24) Foster. 

(25) Foster: Bengal Past and Present, 1910. 
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The third tomb is that of De Boeck, a Dutchman, who died in 1647. We 
do not know anything of him. 


The next is that of E. Tack, a Dutch woman (1648), wife of John Tack, 
who died in 1663 and buried in the same cemetery by her side. Manucci 
mentions the name of Tack. 


The last is that of P. Deliem, a Dutchman, who died in 1679. Nothing 


is known of him. 


With regard to the three graves without inscriptions it may be presumed 
that they were either English or Dutch graves or both. The tomb of Canning, 
the first English Factor who died in 1613 may be one. It is true that the 
cemetery belonged to the Dutch and as they did not come to Agra before 1621 
the cemetery did not exist in 1613. As all the other Englishmen were buried 
there Canning’s grave might have been removed to the Dutch cemetery when 
it was opened; the inscription might have effaced. The second tomb without 
inscription might belong to Weuter, the first Dutch Factor, who died at Agra in 
1623. There is no reason why he should not have been buried there. The 
third tomb might belong to Fettiplace, an English subordinate, who died in 
1621. It is interesting to note that both the first English Factor and the first 
Dutch Factor died at Agra. 


There was no love lost between the English and the Dutch on account of 
trade rivalries. And after the masacre of Amboyna (1623), we learn, that they 
were not even on speaking terms. But it is pleasing to note that the Dutch 
never carried resentment beyond the grave; and on at least two occasions 
offered their deceased rivals the last hospitality of burial. Both Ofley and 
Drake were buried by them. We further notice that even the Josuits used 
to help the Protestants when necessity arose. Padre Da Castro sent a Surgeon 
to render help to Drake. We observe, too, that the Europeans used to live in 
one part of the town in the north. The old Protestant cemetery and the 
Roman Catholic Cemetery are within three furlongs of each other. A study 
of the Christian graves of Agra of 17th and I8th centuries, again, gives us ап 
excellent idea of the importance of Northern India in the eyes of Europe. 
First, religion and trade lured the West into the magic land of India; then the 
adventurous spirits in the guise of servants, sailors, traders, physicians and 
what not—joined their compatriots already there; and lastly in the [8th century 
European military adventurers and the flotsam and jetsam of the various 
European countries that collected as subordinate officers overran India. The 
Christian graves of Agra, again, are an index of the activities of the various 
European peoples here, and lastly those tombs silently demonstrate that the 
Moghul Emperors were on the whole very tolerant to Christians. 


Our conclusions are’: 


(1) Europeans in India were few in the 16th century and there was по 
Christian settlement. 

(2) Only Padres and Patricians were buried in the Roman Catholic 
cemeteries. There must have existed another cemetery for 
Christians of ordinary rank. The ruins of a Christian graveyard оп 
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the Northwest of the old Roman Catholic cemetery might be the 
spot where that cemetery stood. 


(3) Armenian trade must have been hard hit in the second quarter of the 
{7th century, partly on account of the rivalries of the English and 
the Dutch and partly on account of the hostile attitude of Shajahan. 


(4) The activities of the European traders in Agra ended with the removal 
of the capital to Delhi. 


(5) Europeans lived in one part of the town. 
(6) The graves show that Agra attracted persons of all nationalities from 
Europe. 


J. С. TALUGDAR. 


The Last days of Ghaz-nd-din, 
Imad-nl-mulk. 


(Based on Marathi Records) 


Readers of the history of the Later Mughals are familiar with the name 
of Imad-ul-mulk, Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firuz Jang, HI, the grandson of the first 
Nizam, Asaf Jah. At an early age he was created the Bakhshi of Emperor 
Ahmad Shah. Afterwards, he became remarkable for his ability, but infamous 
also for his crimes, as it was he who murdered the Emperor Ahmed Shah and 
deprived his successor Alamgir II of his sight. Before the first action between 
the Abdali and the Marathas took place (Jany. 1760), Ghazi-ud-din had been 
obliged to leave Delhi for Bharatpur, where he sought shelter with the Jat Rajah 
Suraj Mal and became his pensioner. He next fled to Farrukhabad, on being 
disgusted with the conduct of the then Jat Rajah Jawahir Singh, and he also 
stood against the latter’s successor in power, Nawal Singh, in a formidable 
coalition with the Marathas. In fact, Ghazi-ud-din wandered from one power 
to another, in the hope of finding security, and references to his wandering 
career are to be found in the Calendars of the Persian Correspondence of the 


Government of India (1759-1780). 


Vol. V of the Calendar, recently published, brings down the narrative of 
Ghazi-ud-din to 1779 when he proceeded to Surat intending to take a passage 
thence to Mecca. But he had to postpone the voyage (1). I have found no 
reference to his having ever gone to Mecca after 1779, as the subsequent years 
of his life were spent in carrying on intrigues with the Peshwa, Mahadji 
Sindhia, the Rajput Kings, the Sikhs and the Kings of Kabul. As this part 
of his history is disclosed only in the Marathi letters of the Peshwas’ agents at 
Delhi etc. and is not to be found in any of the current histories, | propose to 
give here some of the information relating to Ghazi-ud-din derived from this 
source which will illustrate the movements of that arch-intriguer from the 
year 1780 to his death in 1802. 





(1) See my article—'‘Some Information relating to the Last Days of Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 
Imad-ul-mulk,"’ published in Bengal: Past and Present, vol. xxxvii, pt. П. 
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Peshwa’s Government to Balaji Govind, Governor of Bundelkhand : 


13 Jany 1780:—‘‘Government have learnt with regret that you have 
attached the jagir at Kalpi worth two lakhs which had been bestowed upon 
the Nawab Ghazi-ud-din Vizier...... Please remove the attachment at once and 
restore the jagir to the Vizier without delay’. (Wad's “‘Selections from the 
Peshwa’s Diaries”, iv, 292—No. 346). 


Govindrao Hingné from Delhi to Nana Fadnis : 
арайы 1783:- Тһе Emperor has heard that Ghazi-ud-din is proceeding 


to Puna............ He has twice in succession pressed me to ask you not to 
entertain that traitor at Puna.” (Parasnis’s Itihas Sangraha, ‘Maratha Affairs 


at Delhi, Part I, No. 95). 


Sadashiv Dinkar, Peshwa’s Agent with Mahadji Sindhia in Malwa, 
to Nana Fadnis: 


эе ри March, 1784 :—**Nawab Ghazi-ud-din's Begam and sons Zia-ud-din 
Khan and Husain Bakhsh are living in Kalpi. The Puna Darbar sent their 
agent Tirandaz Khan with letters to Patil Baba (Mahadji) to bring Ghazi-ud-din’s 
family to Puna......... Now I learn that the Begam would not allow Tirandaz 
Khan to enter her house............ She says she will go and join her husband 
who is at Bikaner, but will not go to Puna. If she is taken away forcibly, she 
would commit  suicide......... " (Parasnis’s ‘Gwalior Papers”, Vol. IV, 


letter No. 92). 


Govindrao Hingné from Delhi to the Peshwa: 


17 Jany. 1790 :—‘'News comes that Ghazi-ud-din has gone into the dis- 
trict of Bikaner, and that Taimur Shah of Kabul has sent him a succour of 
two regiments to help the King of Jodhpur.” 


ЧӨЛ May, 1790:--“ТҺе King of Jodhpur, Jaipur and Udaipur have com- 
bined to proceed against Mahadji ; they have agreed to raise Mirza-i-Khoje- 
тада to the throne and appoint Ghazi-ud-din as his wazir.” 


ысын Мау, 1790:-“МауғаҺ Ghazi-ud-din and Shahzada Aahsan Bakht 
have reached Kangra and been received very hospitably by Rajah Sansar 
Chandra of that place. But owing to the danger of the Sikhs, they have 
decided not-to stay there. They are seeking the protection of Taimur Shah 
of Kabul. Ghazi-ud-din's son Jilani Khan has also come from Farrukhabad to 


join his father.” 


26 Sep. 1790:—‘‘Ghazi-ud-din has come to Zaman Shah, who has 
received him with great honour and despatched him to Multan.” 


Aug. 179] :—‘‘Ghazi-ud-din and Shahzada Ahsan Bakht have reached the 
territory of Nahanwala in the district of Patiala and there collected some militia 
(sehbandi) and other troops. On learning of this the Emperor wrote to the 
Rajah of Nahan and Sahib Singh Sikh the chief of Patiala, not to shelter these 


ungrateful wretches, but to oust them at once from that place. They were 
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accordingly asked to leave the place. Thereupon they marched by the route 
of Nimbdi to Kabul.” 

сасу Oct. 1791 :—‘‘Shahzada Ahsan Bakht has reached the vincinity of 
Kandahar ; | shall report later what takes place after his visit to Zaman Shah.” 

2 Dec. 1791:--“Фатап Shah has promised Ahsan Bakht to supply him 
with forces to proceed against Delhi, as soon as they (Zaman Shah and party) 
reach Peshawar.” 

17 Jan. 1792 :—‘‘Zaman Shah pays him Rs. 200 per day for expenses." 
(Рагавпів в Itihas Sangraha, ‘‘Maratha Affairs at Delhi,” Pt. И, Nos. 1, 13, 
15, 34, 64, 68, 71, & 77 of 1792). 

Ба; March 1792:--“АҺвап Bakht has reached Peshawar. Не is helped 
by Taimur Shah. He intends to coerce the Sikhs with the help of Ghazi-ud-din 
and then capture the province of Lahor.” (ІНҺаз Sangraha—Supplement 
No. 70). 

Ghazi-ud-din seems to have died some time before May 1802, as the follow- 
ing entry in a chronicle concerning Baji Rao II would show: 

“Dated 28 Мау 1802 (Muharram 25):—Since Nawab Ghazi-ud-din is dead, 
his jagir of Kalpi and the surrounding villages was entrusted for 
management to опе Purushottam.” (See Rajwade’s magazine 
“History & Historical,” р. 116). 


BROJENDRA NATH BANERJEE. 


More Monumental Inscriptions. 


(МОЗ. 431—567, i.e. 137 EPITAPHS), . 


O facilitate reference, the following inscriptions have been numbered 


serially in continuation of the list of similar inscriptions which appeared 


in Bengal: Past and Present іп 193]. Гог assistance in transcribing the 
epitaphs at Murree, I am much indebted їс Captain R. R. B. McLean. 


MURREE, No. 1 Old Cemetery, near Soldiers’ Club. 


431. 


432. 


433. 
434. 
435. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


439. 


440. 


41. 


442. 


Sacred to the memory of AGNES, be:oved-child of Captn. Н. E. QUIN, 
Bengal Staff Corps, who died Ist September 1862, aged 2 months and 
20 days. а 

Sacred to the memory of MARY BETHIA, the beloved wife of Lieutt. 
W. С. RUSSELL, Bengal Artillery, born 23rd October 1828, died 26th 
October 1854. 

J. С, C., June lith 1852. (Тех). 

W. M. TUSON, 23rd July 1851. 

Sacred to the memory of ISABELLA MARIA BROWNE, the only 
daughter of Сарт. CLEMT. BROWNE, who died 28th June 1854, 
aged 2 years 7 months and 27 days. 

Sacred to the memory of MARIA ANNE, the beloved wife of Captain 
J. R. SLADEN, Bengal Artillery, died at Murree on the 22nd October 
1860, aged 21 years. 

Sacred to the memory of JAMES LIND, the 3rd and beloved son of 
Col. HUGH TROUP, 66th Goorkha Regt., who died from an accident 
by falling down a kudd on the 27th August 1855, aged 6 years and 
2 months. 

Sacred to the memory of ELLEN, the beloved wife of Major W. D. 
MORGAN, Commandant 24th Punjab Infantry, who departed this life 
at Tret, near Murree, on the 6th о: May 1860, aged 29 years and 
7 months. 

In memory of JULIA CAROLINE, beloved wife of Lieut. GEORGE 
CECIL GOOCH, 93rd Highlanders, and eldest daughter of Henry and 
the Hon. Harriet Van Straubenzee, born 15th October 1832, died 30th 
July 1860. 

MARGARET CLAUDIA, daughter of PHILIP and ELIZA MELVILL, 
born 10th March 1862, died 12th June 1863. 

CORDELIA EMMA MACKENZIE, died 8th June 1862, aged 2 months 
and 12 days. 

WILLIAM DONALD MACKENZIE, died 20th June 1862, aged 2 years 
11 months and 17 days. 


443. 


444. 


445. 


446. 


447. 


448. 


449. 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


454. 


455. 


456. 
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(Joint headstone to Nos. 441 and 442 above). Sacred to the memory of 
William Donald and Cordelia Emma, the beloved children of Captain 
J. M. MACKENZIE, Bengal Staff Corps and. MATILDA his wife, died 
at Murree іп 1862. (Техі). 

Sacred to the memory of ROSINE, who died at Murree, August 20th 
1857, aged 12 days, also EDITH CAROLINE, who died October 30th 
1858, aged 7 weeks, the beloved children of Captain E. G. LANGMORE, 
7th (2) Regt., N. I. 

TO the memory of ELIZABETH, the beloved wife of JOHN C. SYMMS, 
Deputy Commissary, Sub-Engineer, P. W. D. Dept., who departed this 
life at Murree on the 27th of September 1859, aged 62 years. (Тех). 

Sacred to the memory of CHARLES WALTER HAMILTON, son of 
ROBERT R. ADAMS, Bengal Army, and Frances Charlotte, his wife, 
who died at Murree 13th November 1859, aged 2 months and 20 days. 


In memory of ELEANOR LAUDERDALE, beloved child of Colonel 
RENNY, Н. M.'s 8lst Regt., born 11% January 1858, died 24th August 
1858. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of ROBERT HEPBURN, second son of 
Major GILBEY H. M.'s 8lst Regt., who departed this Ше on the 
llth July 1861, aged 10 months. (Text). 


In memory of MARY JANE, the beloved daughter of Corporal 
PATRICK O'LOUGHLAN, R. H. A., who died at Murree on the 
22nd May 1862, aged 15 months. 

Sacred to the memory of JANE, the beloved wife of W. H. MCMULLEN, 
who departed this life in the 7th February 1862, aged 28 years. 


In ever loving memory of ALICE LAURA, most dearly beloved wife 
of Brigadier General Gwyn GYWN-THOMAS (Indian Army), who 
was called to her heavenly home on the [8th May 1920. (Text). 
Sacred to the memory of JOHN CAVENDISH SYMMS, Deputy 
Commissary, Dept. P. Works, second youngest son of William Symms 
Esquire of Macouchtre County of Cork, Ireland, who died at Murree 
on the lith October 1865, aged 65 years,... erected ... by Edward 
James Smith and Mari (sic) Anne his wife. 


Sacred to the memory of CHARLES EDWARD, the beloved son of 
James Charles and Mary Clare GILLILAND of Lahore, who died at 
Murree, April the 26, 1863, aged 4 months. 

Sacred to the memory of two children of Major GEORGE JACKSON, 
Commandant, 2nd терт. Cavalry, ALICE, aged 4 months, who died 
2nd of May and HENRIETTA MARY, aged 4 years and 4 months, 
who died June 8, 1859. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of EMMA ROSE, the beloved wife of Major 
DAVIDSON, Comd., 16th I. Сауу. She died on the 2lst Sept. 1857, 
aged 28 years. 

Sacred to the memory of CAROLINE LUISE, the beloved wife of 
Ме. CHLS. FRICKE, who died at Murree, on the llth of December 
1857, aged 26 years. 
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457. ETHEL, 2Ist August 1868: CECIL, 19th Sept. 1868: ISA, 3rd July 
1871: the beloved children of Surgn. С. V. CURRIE. (Text). 

458. Sacred to the memory of HENRY THOMAS BUTTER, Lieutenant, 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders, who died at Murree on the 20th August 
1863, aged 23 years. This tablet is placed, as a tribute to his memory 
by his brother officers. 

459. Sacred to the memory of GERTRUDE EVANGELINE, the infant 
daughter of the Revd. J. KILBEE STUART, M.A., Assistant Chaplain <. 
H.E.1.C.S., born July 27th 1857, died May 8th 1858. (Texé). 


460. Sacred to the memory of ELLEN JOUISA (sic), the beloved wife of 
Capt. S. В. COOKSON, Bengal Staff Corps, who departed this life on 
the 17th September 1862, aged 30 years, leaving a devoted husband 
and 5 infant children to deplore their severe loss. 


461. EGERTON ALEXANDER COCKBURN, born at Murree 10 Sept. 
1865, died at Murree 20th October 1865. 

462. In memory of GEORGE ABERCROMBIE FERRIER, Paymaster, 
Н. M.'s 24th Regt., who died at Murree on the 24th June 1854. 


463. Sacred to the memory of MARIANNE, the beloved wife of Colonel 
SYDNEY COTTON, H.M.’s 22nd Regt., who departed this life at 
Murree 3rd May 1854, aged 54 years. 

464. Sacred to the memory of Mr. G. F. W. J. PARK, of the firm of 
Messrs GIBBON and Co., Rawul-Pindee, who departed this life on the 
16th August 1861, aged 40 years.. 


465. Sacred to the memory of CATHARINE, the beloved child of THOMAS 
and HELLEN (sic) FLEMING, who departed this life from the effects 
of the bite of a dog on the 17th May 1856, aged 10 years 8 months 
and 17 days. (Тех). 


` 466. Sacred to the memory of ... Mrs. ISABELLA KNOWLES, Mutiny 
veteran, and wife of the late Revd. Samuel Knowles, Missionaries for 
58 years in the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission, U. P. Born 
May llth, 1834. Passed away at Murree on the 23rd Sept. 1924, aged 
90 years and 4 months. (Тех). Erected by her sorrowing children 
and the mission. 


MURREE, No. 2 Old Cemetery below Veterinary Hospital. 


(This very large cemetery was in general use from 1861 to 1904. No 
inscriptions after 1870 have been transcribed unless they appear to have some 
special interest). 

467. In affectionate remembrance of JOHN PARSICK, who departed this 
life Ist July 1887, aged 69 years 9 months 7 days. (Text). [Evidently 
an Armenian]. 

468. In loving memory of ROBERT MILLAR, native of Falkirk, Scotland, 
late of H. M. 26th, 50th and 24th Regiments and a veteran of the China 
War 1842 of the Punjab War 1848-9 and of the Indian Mutiny 
Campaign. Died at Murree on 2nd March 1889, aged 714% years. 
(Text). Also Jean Millar, who died 18th May 1907, aged 87. 
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469. 


470. 


- 471, 


Sacred to the memory of Private GEORGE MORLEY, who died 
10th June 1872, aged 33 years, also of the following men and woman 
of H. M.'s Ist Bn. 6th Royal Regiment, who died at Murree and Camp 
Kotlee during the Cholera epidemic of 1872. 


PRIVATES. 
BRANSTON BAKER baa ... Augt. 10th, aged 25 years. 
HENRY MILLS ae 2% 30th, 27 
GEORGE ELVIN НЕ 2. Sept. Ist, 29 
JOHN BITTON ЗЕ se Ist, 31 
WALTER NORTON .. sis 2nd, 27 
EDWARD RICHARDSON з 2nd, 24 
JOHN CUBITT si 22 2nd, 29 
JOHN SWEENEY 5% ‚> 2nd, 26 
CHARLES STEWART °.. 5% 4th, 27 
JOHN DUNLEAVEY __... е 9th, 27 
JAMES SUTCLIFFE A АТ 10%, 31 
SAMUEL PRATT К we 12th, 31 
Mrs. С. WHITELOCK ... 2. Augt. 30th, 32 


This memorial is erected by the officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men as a mark of respect. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of Lieut. Colonel HENRY MURRAY GARSTIN, 
Bengal Staff Corps, Assistant Adjutant General Peshawar Division, who 
died from the effects of a fall from his horse at Murree on the 29th July 
1867, aged 43 years. 

Effie Constance Baroness PORCELLI, died l6th June 1886, aged 27. 


Tablet on the JHIKKA GALI Road, about one mile from MURREE, over- 


472. 


looking a deep ravine. 

8th K. R. I. Hussars. Erected to the memory of Captain G. A. De 
VISME, who was killed near this spot on the 29th of June 1880, 
aged 34 (?) years. ... This stone was erected by the non-commissioned 
officers and men of his troop as a token of esteem and regard for the 
above-mentioned officer. Pristine virtutis memores. 


POONA. Old “Garpir’? Cantonment Cemetery, near St. Paul’s Church, 


473. 


474. 


475. 


containing 17 tombs of which 13 are nameless. 

Sacred to the memory of HENRY FORBES, the youngest twin son of 
Charles and Eliza SHUBRICK, who departed this life on the 
15th Ось. 1822, aged ІІ months and 2 days. 

This monument was erected to the memory of Captain JOHN LEWIS 
of the Bombay Army, who departed his life on the 10 of August 1819, 
aged 35 years, by his brother officers of the Poona Auxiliary Horse as a 
Testimony of their Regard and Esteem for his Character. 

To the memory of JOSEPH CUNNINGHAM, son of Joseph and Anne 
Cunningham, this tomb is erected by his afflicted’ parents. This infant 
was suddenly snatched away by the accidental discharge of a Rocquet 


6 
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on Saturday the 24th February 1824 (?) aged 4 years 6 months and 
4 days... M 

476. Sacred to the memory of Captain SAMUEL HALLIFAX of the Bombay 
European Regiment and Deputy Adjutant General of the Poona Division, 
who departed this life on the 26th January 1820, aged 32 years... 


MANMAD, about 160 miles from Bombay, on the main railway line to Jhansi. 
From the disused cemetery about one mile east of the railway station. 


477. Sacred to the memory of the late Captain GEORGE HENRY AHIER 
of the Guernsey Militia, born in Guernsey 7th September 1836, died at 
Manmad 19th June 1908, aged 72 years... erected by his sorrowing 
widow E. Ahier. 

POONA, EAST STREET cemetery. 


478. Sacred to the memory of FRANCIS GILBERT GRAHAM, infant son of 
Lieutt. Coll, FARRELL, who departed’ this life 2151 August 1841, aged 
10 months and 21 days. 


479. Sacred to the memory of SELINA, the beloved child of Captain and 
Mrs. KEITH ERSKINE, who departed this life at Jejuree on the 30th of 
May 1842, aged 3 years. 


480. In memory of HENRIETTA AGNES, daughter of Major MOORE, 
18th Regiment, N. I., aged 1 year 8 months and 15 days. Died 5th 
August 1836. - 

481. Sacred to the memory of CHARLOTTE MARIA, the infant daughter of 
Major OSBURNE, Ist Bomy. European Regt. and Anna Elizabeth his 
wife. She died on the 22nd day of March 1840, aged ten months and 
eighteen days. 

482. Sacred to the memory of ALBERT HENRY, son of Lieutt. Coll. H. G. 
ROBERTS and Julia Maria, his wife, who died at Poona the 6th October 
1843, aged 4 years. 

483. Sacred to the memory of MATTHEW LANG, Esar., Captain Bombay 
Artillery, died 23rd December 1833, aged 36. 

484. ... my loved husband THOMAS R. BILLAMORE Major, 15 
Grenadiers, М. 1., who died at Karrache (sic), April 27th 1840, aged 39 
... and of our only child Catharine Margarett (sic) Billamore, who died 
at Ponnah November 28th 1839, aged 1 year and 8 months... 


485. ... LESTOCK BABER, the youngest son of Capt. BILLAMORE, 
17th Regt., N. I., aged 3 months... 

486. ... HELEN, the beloved wife of Capt. Fred. LESTER, who departed 
this life the 3rd Sept. 1830, aged 29 years. 

487. ... ALEXANDER URQUHART, Captain 2nd Regt., Bombay Light 
Cavalry, who departed this life 18th July 1835, aged 33 years. This 
monument is erected by his brother officers. 

488. ... Major JOHN SNODGRASS, 16Ь Regiment, N. 1., obiit 28th 
December 1828, aged 44 years. His widow has erected this 
monument... 
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489. ... Lieut. С. D. BLACHFORD, Horse Brigade of Artillery, who 
departed this life on the 2lst day of July A. D. 1825, aged 30... 
erected by his brother officers... 

490. ... Lt. ROBT. S. GIBSON of the 6 Regt., B. N. I., who departed this 
life at Poona June 1824. Erected by his brother officers... 


491. ... Lieutt. Coll. ROBERT MACKINTOSH, Bombay Horse Artillery, 
who departed this life at Poona on the 30th May A. D. 1826, aged 41 
years... erected by his brother officers. 


492. ... Lieutt. Coll. Commt. С. В. BELLASIS, Horse Brigade of Artillery, 

who departed this life on the 30th day of Sept. A. D. 1825, aged 65 years 
. erected by his brother officers. . . 

493. ... JOHN Н. BELLASIS, late Major 10th Regt., Bombay N. I., who 
departed this life on the 30th September 1837, aged 44 years. 

494. ... EMMA, infant daughter of Lieut. Col. Comt. DUNBAR, 3rd Regt., 
Bombay Light Cavalry, died 24th October 1824, aged 16 months. 

495. ... Lieutt. THOMAS HENRY DRAKE, 71: Regt., Bengal М. Infy., 
aged 26 years, who departed this life on the 18 August 1840... 
erected by his brother officers... 

496. ... Captain THOMAS CLEATHER, Hon'ble. Company's Arty., who 
departed this life on the 25th February 1840, aged 32 years. 

497. ... JANE MARY, wife of Lieutenant LAMBART SCOTT and 
daughter of SAVILE MARRIOTT, Esqre., born 25th March 1813, died 
29th November 1843. (Texi). 


498. ... Lieut. A. S. WALKER of the Bombay Engineers, who departed 
this life on the 4th of August 1828. 
499. .... AMELIA SWINTON, the beloved wife of Captain Richard 


Swinton, who departed this life November 27th 1827, aged 41 years. 
500. ... Lieut. THOMAS BRIGGS, 24th Regt. N. I., who departed this life 
8th April 1830, aged 27... 
501. ... ANNE ALVES, the infant daughter of Sir Robert and Lady 
ARBUTHNOT, born at Cape Town 23rd September 1829, died at 
Sassoor [13th August 1830. 


The “FRENCH” CEMETERY, GHORPURI, POONA. 


(This burial-ground contains ten tombs, of which all but two are 
nameless. The first inscription given below, No. 502, is nameless, the 
second, No. 503, is not known to have been recorded before. The stone 
on which it is cut has been inserted upside-down on the end of the tomb— 
probably by some minion of the P. W. D. during an old restoration—and the 
lettering is exceedingly faint. When the tomb is viewed from an ordinary 
standing position, the inscription can hardly be seen and looks like ordinary 
pitting on the stone, caused by the effects of the climate. On a very close 
and protracted inspection | thought I found traces of lettering, and eventually 
found that by nearly standing on my head, the epitaph could partly be 
made out, though with extreme difficulty.) 


r 
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502. FRENCH CEMETERY/Madame Dufreneque/Officers and Others/ 
Buried here up to A.D. 1817/Put in order A.D. 1876. 


503. HRE LIETH/THE INFANT SON/OF/OF (sic)/ GAPT. JOHN JANES 
(sic) DUPON/NAMED JOHN DUPON/WHO DIED ОМ THE 
1 OCTO/AGD ONE YEAR АМО VII DAYS/ANNO DOMINI/1793. 


(“Саріь.” and the last figure of the date are by no means clear. The 
inscription shows signs of having been recut by an Indian workman ignorant 
of English. This cemetery is mentioned in Colonel L. E. W. Shakespear's 
A Local History of Poona and its Battlefields (Macmillan, 1916), p. 53. Тһе 
author states that only one stone bears an inscription, viz., “То the memory 
of Madame Dufrenecque and certain officers names unknown.” This appears 
merely to be an inaccurate version, probably given from memory, of 
Мо. 502 above. Colonel Shakespear hazards the suggestion that 
Mme. Dufreneque is identical with the wife of the Chevalier Dudrence, of 
the Maratha service. This is not improbable. ‚ 


Captain John James Dupon, a native of Holland, was amongst the 
Europeans in the service of Daulat Rao Scindia, who surrendered themselves 
to Colonel James Stevenson in October 1803, on the outbreak of the war 
with the Marathas. (Notes Relative to the late Transactions in the Marhatta 
Empire, ... London, 1804, p. 155...this book though published anony- 
mously was the Marquess Hastings’s own ріёсе de justification), There can 
be no doubt that this grave is that of Dupon’s son, and that the epitaph 
indicates that he was at Poona in 1793 (>). . 


The Chevalier Charles Dudrenec, a native of Brest, was the son of a 
commodore in the French navy and himself served as a midshipman in that 
service. Не later became..a Colonel in the Army of Ambaji Inglia ; sur- 
rendered himself to the British at Muttra on 30th August 1803, being then 
in Scindia’s service ; and died on 4 September 1810. I do not know whom 
he married ; but I have reason to believe that he left children who survived 
him). | 
KIRKEE, old military cemetery near Holkar’s Bridge. 


-504. ETHEL BLANCHE, the dearly beloved daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
WORMOLD, born 29th September 1860, died 15th December 1861. 


505. Sacred to the memory of MATILDA BURROWES, who departed this 
life November V, MDCCCXXIX, aged XXXII years. 


506. ... ELEANOR MEADE, fourth daughter of Lieutt. Col. and Caroline 
FENDALL, died June 12th, aged 12 months 1833... 

507. ... HARRIET JANE, daughter of Lieutt. Coll. and Caroline FENDALL, 
died May 4th 1837, aged 3 years... 

508. LOUISA FENDALL, daughter of Lieutt. Coll. and Caroline Fendall, 
died at Kirkee on the 29th of May 1838, aged 12 months... 

509. ... MARIAN ELIZA, infant daughter of Lieut. and Marian WARDE, 
died Ist July 1835. ` 

510. EDITH VIOLA, infant daughter of Capt. Bertram and Maria Jane OGLE, 
died April 22nd 1837... 
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511. 


512. 


513. 


514. 


515. 


516. 


Major С. 5. MOORE, IVth Light Dragoons, departed this life 2nd Oct. 
1834, aged 42 years. 

... AMY CATHERINE, infant daughter of Lieut. E. HALDANE, 
H. M.'s 14th Light Dragoons, died 21ө: May 1858. 

Шеш. E. ELLIS, IVth Light Dragoons, departed this life 8th February 
1834, aged 30 years. 

... JOHN TURNLEY, born 14th July 1855, died 15th August 1856, and 
CHARLES MYRES, born 14th July 1855, died Ist September 1856, the 
twin children of Captain John Turley BARR, 7th N. I., and Jane Anna, 
his wife. 

... Captain HENRY HEYMAN, H. M.'s 4th Light Dragoons, who 
departed this life 4th August 1841, aged 53 years. 

... EMILY MARY, the beloved wife of F. LODWICK, Esqre., Surgeon, 
Bombay Army, died at Poona, deeply regretted on the [4th November 
1856, aged 29 years . .. 


. ANN THOMSON, who died at this station on the 14th May 1828, aged 


28 years and 9 months. Beside are deposited the remains of her son 
CHARLES JAMES FOX THOMSON, who also died at this place on 
the 20th January 1829, aged 10 years and 5 months ... erected by the 
husband and father. ... 


2... Surgeon WILLIAM THOMSON, M.D., who departed this life on 


the 16th day of October 1830, aged 43 years. 


. ... JOHN KERNS, who departed this life on the [0th day of July 1832, 


aged 29 years, late in the service of the Right Hon'ble the Earl of Clare. 


2... ARTHUR CAREY, Captain, Royal Horse Artillery, born January 


8th 1836, died July 30th 1868. 


. HENRY WINGFIELD BURNETT, Lieut., R.A., born [4th October 


1846, died of cholera at Loonee, Novr. 17th 1870. 


2... SUSSEX VANE STEPHENSON, Lieut. Col., Scots Fusilier Guards, 


born 9th November 1832, married [0th Oct. 1870, died of cholera 28th 
June 1872... 


2... DONALD MACDONELL, Captain and Adjutant of the 2nd Regt. 


Bombay Grenadiers and second son of Lieut. Coll. D. Macdonell of 
Morar House, Invernessshire, Scotland, who died on the llth June 186], 
aged 33 years .. 


DATIA camping-ground, Datia State, Central India. 


524. 


... RICHARD JOSEPH GOUR, born 12th May 1874, died l6th August 
1896. (Text). 


CHARKHARI town, Charkhari State, Central India. 


525. 


... ELLEN MADELINE, who died at Charkhari on 3rd June 1875, 
aged | year 4 months and 22 days: EMILY MAY, who died at Charkhari 
on 9th September 1875, aged 3 months and 14 days: both infant daughters 
of Captain and Mrs. MAITLAND. The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. 
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AJAIGARH, Central India, Patha Darwaza. 

526 ARTHUR CECIL STUART, born 26th May 1887, died 17th August 
1904, aged 17 years 2 months and 22 days ... Erected by his widowed 
mother in ... memory of her dear and only son. 

527. DONALD ROBERT MAPLES, son of Donald Herbert and Clara 
THOMSON, who departed this life on the [6th August 1884, aged 5 years 
7 months and 27 days. (Text). 


AJAIGARH, inside the Fort. 

528. Lt. WILLIAM BABINGTON, Ist Battalion, 2nd Regiment, Native 
Infantry, who departed this life on the 5th day of August 1813, aged 
24 years. | | 

529. MARY AMICABLE POWELL, the mother of F. Powell, died on the 
30th October 1810, aged 30 years. 

CHANDA, Central Provinces. А 


530. To Ње memory of Major С. I. СОКЕНАМ, this monument was erected 
by the officers of the Artillery who served under his command at the 
siege of Chanda, died 20th May 1818. 


531. ... Lieutenant WILLIAM C, HADFIELD, doing duty with the 2nd 
Battalion, 23rd Regt., M. N. L, who died 2lst October 1820, aged 
21 years. 


(The foregoing two epitaphs are from Bengal : Past and Present, vol. Ш, 
рр. 381-2, quoting annual report for 1907-8 of Eastern Circle, Archzeological 
Survey). 


DUDHI, 95 miles south-east of Mirzapur, U. P. 

532. Sacred to the memory of the Reverend WILLIAM JONES, aged 38 years. 
He joined the London Missionary Society in 1858, was appointed to 
the Singrauli Mission in 1863, and remained in connection with it till 
his death, April 25th 1870. He was a missionary of great earnestness 
and self-denial and sacrificed his life to his high sense of Christian duty 
in his labours among the tribes of Singrauli. This monument is erected 
in loving remembrance of him by his European and native friends. 


(From the Mirzapur District Gazetteer, 1911 edn., р. 322). 


NAINI TAL, new general cemetery, Kaladungi Road. 

533. Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM KIDSTON ELLES, K.C.B., born 5th May 
1837, died 5th August 1896. (Text). 

534. MARY, wife of George Limbrey, 2nd LORD BASING, who died at 
Naini Tal Ist June 1904, aged 36 years. 


MORADABAD, U. P. 

535. EDMUND COLVILE ELLIOT, Executive Engineer, Р. W. D., son of 
the late Augustus John Ellit, B.C.S., born May 15th 1857, died August 
30th 1893, 
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East Street Cemetery, POONA. 


536. To the memory of JANE, the beloved wife of Ensign JOHN MORPHEW 
BROWNE: of the Bombay European Regiment, died in camp near Poona, 
on Friday the 26th day of August 1836. This monument, a record of the 
irreparable loss he and her children have sustained, is erected by her 
husband. 

537. ... Cornet THOMAS SPENCER, 3rd Regiment, Bombay Light Cavalry, 
who departed this life on the [4th day of June 1823. 


538. EMMA ROBERTS, died at Poona the 17th September 1840. [The 
authoress]. 

539. Here are deposited the mortal remains of JOHN AUGUSTUS POPE, 
Esqr., Merchant of Bombay, who departed this life on the 30th 
December 1821, aged 50 years. He was a just and a good man, the 
best of husbands, and the kindest of friends. 


540. Sacred to the memory of JOSEPH NEIL, late apprentice in the hospital 
of Н. M.'s 67th Regiment, who departed this Ше on the [9th April 
1824, aged 14 years. 

541. Sacred to the memory of CAROLINE ANGELICA LONG, who departed 
this life on the 5th December 1824, aged 25 years. 


542. Sacred to the memory of ANNE, the wife of CHARLES JAMES 
WESTLEY, Lieutt. 2nd Battn., 10th Regt., Bombay, М. I., who departed 
this life 2nd May 1823, aged 26 years and 6 months. 


GHORPURI, POONA, old military cemetery (closed before 1900). 


543. To the loving memory of FRANCIS RALEIGH JARDINE, Captain, 
Bombay Invalid Establishment, who died at Poona 315ї March 1885, aged 
59 years. (Text). 

544. Sacred to the memory of SARAH JACQUES, died [5th September 1888, 
aged 26 years. 

545. Sacred to the memory of The Honorable RICHARD BAILLIE 
HAMILTON, Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, born 28th August 1858, died 
at Poona 12th August 188]. Erected by his brother officers. 


KHARDA, Ahmednagar District, on the right bank of the Koutuki river, just 
upstream of Kharda village. 


546. Here lieth the body of Major JOHN HAMILTON JOHNSTON of His 
Highness the Nizam's service, who departed this life on the 29th day 
of May in the year of our Lord 1803 A.D., aged 40 years. 


(Given in Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII, Ahmednagar, 1884, p. 721. The 
tablet was still in position in 1930). 


AHMEDNAGAR, within the Fort. 

547. ... WILLIAM TODD, Late Sergeant of the 2nd Extra Battalion, who 
departed this life on the 4th August 1821, aged 27 years. 

548. ... Шеш. R. N. WHITE, Ist Battalion, llth Regiment, N. I., who 
departed this life August 25th 18—, aged 30 (1). 





(1) Should be Robert Milward White: died 25 Aug. 1818. 
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... FRANCES JULIA, infant daughter of Captain and Mrs. LAURIE, 
who departed this life 14 September 1822, aged 13 days. 

... CATHERINE, the beloved wife of Captain Frederick HOOD, 
Commanding the 2nd Extra Battalion of Bombay, N. I. She departed 
this life to the imexpressible anguish and unending regret of her 
affectionate and devotedly attached husband on the 13th day of Nov. 
1821, aged 26 years. ` ` 

... ELIZABETH FREDERICA, infant daughter of Frederick and 
Catherine RICKS, she departed this life on the 3rd June 1821, aged 
8 months and one day. 


POONA, WANAWRI, old cemetery. 


552. 


553. 


554. 


555. 


556. 


557. 


558. 


559. 


560. 


561. 


562. 


... ELIZABETH, the much beloved wife of Capt. М. Н. THORNBURY, 
B.A., her spirit was released from this body of sin and death on the 
Sth August 1842... . 


Sacred to the memory of CATHERINE, the beloved wife of Captain 
J. W. STRETTELL, Ist Madras Light Cavalry, who died at Poona on 
the 16th January 1846, aged 39 years. 


Captain the Honble. WILLM. GAGE; H. М. 85th Regt., died 14th 
July 1849. | ў 

Sacred to the memory of Lieut. Col. ROBERT MIGNON of the Ist 
Regiment, Bombay Fusiliers, who was drowned in a mountain torrent 
between Singhur and Poonah on the 4th day’of June 1852 at the age 
of 49... { 

Sacred to the memory of Captain McTAGGART ADAMS, [0th Regt., 
Madras Army, who died at Poona on the 5th Dec. 1859, aged 29 years . 


Socred to the memory of ELIZABETH, the dearly beloved wife of 
Colonel NEIL CAMPBELL, Bombay Army, deceased 2Ist July 1856. 


Sacred to the memory of ANNE ELIZABETH GREEN, widow of Major 
WILLIAM CRAMPTON GREEN, late Bombay Army, who departed 
this life on the 8th February 1869, aged 89 years . 


Sacred to the memory of FRANCES EMMA, the dearly beloved wife 
of JULIAN CAMPBELL, HOBSON, Lieut., 3rd Regt., Bombay, N. 1., 
and eldest daughter of the Reverend H. H. BRERETON, Chaplain, 
Bombay Establishment, born December 23rd 1831, died June 22nd 1856. 


Sacred to the memory of MUNGO SEPTIMUS CAMPBELL of the house 
of Ritchie Steuart and Company, Bombay, born at -Possil House 
Lanarkshire Scotland 31st March 1831, died at Poonah 26th August 1859, 
ninth son of Colin Campbell of Colgrain, Dumbarton, Scotland Esquire. 


Sacred to the memory of JOHN EDWARD DONNE, Lieutenant, 
Bombay Engineers, who’ died at Poona on the l5th June 1851, aged 
23 years. 

Sacred to the memory of HARRIETT FARQUHARSON, wife of Major 
E. A. Farquharson of the Bombay Artillery, who departed this life on 
the Ist March 1849, aged 37. 


563. 


564. 


565. 


566. 


567. 
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Sacred to the memory of GEORGE CHAPMAN, Lieutt., Bombay 
Engineers, born March 2164 1826, died July [4th 1848 in the 23rd year 
of his age. 

To the memory of Commodore JOHN PEPPER, Indian Navy, born 
31: March 1794, died at Poona 4th August 1848, aged 54 years. (Text). 
Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant FRANK HENRY THOMPSON of 
the 12th Regiment, Madras, N. I., who died at Poona on the 12th July 
1845, aged 26 years and 3 months. 

Sacred to the memory of Lieut. JAMES RANDALL, late Riding Master, 
Horse Brigade, who departed this Ше ... on the 30th June 1851, aged 
49 years after having held the commission of lieutenant for 3 years. . 
Sacred to the memory of Colonel THOMAS MAUGHAN, H. M.'s Bombay 
Army, formerly Military Secretary to Lords Falkland and Elphinstone 
and Political Superintendent of Kolapore, who died at Poona on the 
3rd day of July 1861, aged 55 years ... erected by his widow Nina 
Maughan... 


Capt. H. BULLOCK. 


The Danielle in India. 


THEIR AQUATINTS OF THE ТА) MAHAL. 


WE reproduce on the opposite page the two beautiful aquatints of the 

‘Taj Mahal at Agra, which were published by Thomas and William 
Daniell in 1801.: For some unexplained reason they were not included іп 
Oriental Scenery, where their place is taken by a somewhat unsatisfactory 
view of ‘The Principal Gate leading to the Taje Mah'] at Agra” (First Series, 
No. 18). These aquatints are rare, and аге пої as yet represented in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall collection. But there-is а set at the Viceroy’s House at 
Delhi, and another set was, acquired in 1928 by the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of 
Burdwan, to whom we are indebted for the photographs from which our 
reproductions are taken. 


The Daniells visited Agra in the early part of 1789. From a letter preserved 
among the Humphry Mss. in the Royal Academy Library and written by 
Capt. Jonathan Wood to Ozias Humphry from Futty Ghur on August 1, 1789 (1), 
we learn that the Daniells set out from Fatehgarh in the cold weather of 1788 
with a party consisting of Capt. Wood, General John Carnac, who must 
then have been over seventy years of age (2), Colonel (afterwards General) 
Horton Brisco (who was sixty one at the time of his death at Calcutta on 
December 25, 1802) Major Lewis Lucius Smith, Commandant of the [4th 
battalion of sepoys, and his sons (Lewis Ferdinand Smith afterwards ‘‘Major 
in Dowlut Rao Scindia’s service and Emilius Felix Smith who was also in 
Scindiah’s service and who died at Jhajja on October 5, 1801, as recorded in 
his brother’s book, from the effects of a wound received at the battle of 
Georgegarh), John Melville, Pay master of the troops at Cawnpore and 
Fatehgarh, Captain Robert Baillie (who died at Edinburgh іп 1820), 
Lieut. Ewan Bushby (who died at Calcutta in 1793) and Lieut. John Clerkson 
(who died at Cawnpore in 1801). They were escorted by two companies of 
sepoys and a small body of horse. The first place they visited was Agra, 


(1) The letter is printed in vol..xxxv of Bengal: Past and Present, рр. 120-124. Lieut.- 
Colonel Jonathan Wood, of the 2nd Regiment Bengal Infantry, died in Fort William on 
December 23, 1802 (Calcutta Monthy. Journal for January 1803: at р. 17). 

(2) General John Carnac, who commenced Ыз military career іп Adlercron’s Regiment 
(39th Foot), was Clive’s Second-in-command at Plassey: he had been dismissed in 1780 from 
his seat on the Bombay Council for his share in concluding the disastrous convention of 
Wargaum, but remained in India until his death at Mangalore on November 29, 1800, at the 
age of 84. He arrived in Calcutta from Bombay by sea on December 16, 1786, in order to 
say good-bye to Sir John Macpherson, and on July 2, 1787, presided at the launch of the 
Clive, ‘the largest ship ever built at Calcutta.” Sir Joshua Reynold’s portrait of his second 
wife, Elizabeth Rivett (who died at Broach on January 18, 1780, at the age of 28), is one of 
the gems of the Wallace collection in London. 
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THE ТА)Е MAHEL : GARDEN VIEW. 
Taken in 1789. 
From the Aquatint published by THomas AND WILLIAM DANiELL in 1801. 
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THE TAJE MAHAL AT AGRA 
Taken іп 1789, 
From the Aquatint published by Тномав AND WILLIAM DANIELL іп 1801. 
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where they were joined by Major (afterwards General) William Palmer who 
was Resident with Scindiah at the time. From Agra they proceeded to Muttra 
(where Mahdaji Scindiah then was), Delhi, and Anopshahr, where the Daniells 


left the party and made their famous journey fo “‘Serinagur’’ in Garhwal. 


THE DANIELLS’ DESCRIPTION. 


The aquatints of the Taj were published with a descriptive booklet of 
which the present writer possesses a copy bearing an inscription in William 


Daniell’s handwriting: “Рагб4оп my omission for not having sent you this 
earlier.—W. D.” 
The description is as follows: X 


“THE TAJE MAHAL AT AGRA.” 


“This majestic edifice stands on the southern bank of the River Jumna, 
and was erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan as a Mausoleum for his favourite 
wife Mumtaza Zemani (3). The Taje Mehal has always been considered as 
the first example of Mahomedan architecture in India, and consequently, being 
a spectacle of the highest celebrity, -is visited by persons of all rank, and 
from all parts. This high admiration is however not confined to the partial 
eye of the native Indian ; it is beheld with no less wonder and delight by 
those who have seen the productions of art in various parts of the globe. 
Stretched on an immense basement 40 feet high and 900 in length, its 
prodigious mass of polished marble rises proudly over a river that not only 
adds to its majesty but, by reflection, multiplies its splendour: in truth, 
exclusive of its magnitude, extent, and variety, whatever may be our 
architectural predilections, we are overwhelmed with its effect, and compelled 
to acknowledge it a most extraordinary assemblage of beauty and magni- 
ficence.”’ 


“Оп the northern side of the Mausoleum and attached to it, is a garden 
planned evidently by the same genius that conceived this princely edifice. 
It is intersected with canals, paved walks, and avenues of large umbrageous 
trees of various kinds: embellished likewise with alcoves, fountains, pavilions, 
_ etc., and interspersed with the beauties of Flora. This gardem is entered by 
a very magnificent gate connecting it with an extensive court, which also has 
its enrichments of tombs and other buildings: beyond this court is another 
division consisting of a spacious quadrangular Bazar, occupying the south 
end of the parallelogram, as the Mausoleum does that of the north; the 
dimensions of which are about 3000 feet in length, and 900 in width, and 
its whole area is encircled by a strong wall. 





(3) One of the names of Arjamand Banu Nawab Aliya Begum, better known as Mumtaz 
Mahal. The marriage took place in 1612: and fourteen children, eight sons апа six 
daughters were born between the years 1613 and 1631, when she died at Burhanpur at the 
age of 39. Her father was Asaf Khan, the minister of Jahangir, and her aunt Nurjahan, was 
the wife of that Emperor. The construction of the Taj Mahal was begun in 1632. 
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The tomb of the Sultana, composed of white marble richly carved, is 
placed in the centre of the principal apartment, immediately under the great 
dome, within an octagonal screen of lattice work curiously in wrought ; and 
near to it is that also which contains the body of the Emperor Shah Jehan.” 


“The principal dome is enriched on the outside with a frieze inlaid with 
stones of various colours ; other parts are also decorated in the same manner. 
The whole interior of the Mausoleum is elegantly finished with white marble ; 
the carved ornaments are, as usual in Mahomedan edifices, limited to the 
representation of flowers and foliage, and are executed with delicacy and 
taste, particularly those which cover the pannels of the sur-base ; indeed, 
the decorations in general are in the best style of Oriental art, and the more 
substantial parts consist of excellent masonry. All those parts of the, building 
which appear white in these views are of marble, brought by land carriage 
from Kandahar, a distance of nearly six hundred miles ; those which are red 
are composed of a stone obtained from the neighbouring Mewat hills.” 


“The ornamental wall of red stone which is the facing to the general 
basement next the river, is about forty feet high,.and nearly two hundred 
from the bottom to the crescent which terminates the cullice of the great dome. 
The building on the right with three marble domes is a Mosque; the one 
on the left, though similar in its general form, differs in its internal arrangement 
and decorations, having been appropriated to the accommodation of visitors 
of distinction.” - С 


_"GARDEN VIEW.” 


“Тһе garden view of the Taje Mahal was taken immediately on entering 
it by the principal gate which is the subject of the eighteenth plate of the 
first series of Oriental Scenery, whence the Mausoleum, being seen down 
an avenue of trees, has on first entering a most impressive effect on the 
spectator. The large marble bason in the centre of the garden with fountains, 
and those rising out of the watery channel, with paved walks on each side, 
add to the variety and richness of the scene and give to it that coolness 
which is so luxurious an improvement to an Oriental garden. The still broader 
paved walks through ‘avenues of trees afford shade through the heat of the 
day.” 


“The Taje Mahal, when these views were taken in the year 1789, was 
in very good repair, but in the year following [1790] the cullice which 
decorated the top of the principal dome was struck down by lightning, and 
the dome at the same time received material injury. The Bazar (4), from 
disuse, has suffered greatly: and some of the other parts within the grand 
enclosure exhibited strong marks of the destructive hand of time ; and it is 
much to be feared, that in these days, this edifice, so strongly characteristic 
of the former greatness of the Empire, will find no master disposed to restore 





(4) This was entered by a gateway facing the principle gate. It was therefore necessary to 
pass through the centre of the bazar (which no longer exists) in order to reach the main 
entrance. 
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and preserve it, either, for the honour of Indian art, as an ornament to the 
country, or a memorial of one of its most illustrious monarchs.” 


“This Mausoleum was begun to be built in the fifth year of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, and the whole completed in sixteen years, four months, and 
twenty one days, at the expence of 9,815,426 rupees 13 annas and 3 pie. 
The Emperor, it is said, intended also to have erected a Mausoleum of cor- 
responding magnificence for himself on the opposite side of the river, which 
is here more than a quarter of a mile wide, and to have connected them 
by a bridge of white marble.” 


Е. С. 
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A NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM FOSTER. 


OME extremely interesting and valuable notices of foreign artists who have 
found their way to India were contributed by Sir William Foster to a very 
recent issue of Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XL. pp. 79—98). He has now 
published, as part of the Walpole Society's nineteenth volume, an equally 
important monograph on British artists who visited and worked in India during 
the years 1760 and 1820 (1). The work is characterized by that thorough 
research which we have learned to expect from Sir William Foster. He has 
ransacked the files of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta newspapers of the 
period: and has collected an amazing mass of information concerning the 
movements of individuals, as well as the fate which has overtaken their 
pictures. Sixty-one artists and engravers figure in his list. The most important 
are Tilly Kettle (1769-1776), George Willison (1774-1780), John Thomas. 
Seton (1776-1785), William Baillie (1777-1799), William Hodges (1780-1784), 
John Zoffany (1783-1789), Thomas Hickey (1784-1824), Ozias Humphry 
(1785-1787), Arthur William Devis (1785-1795), John Smart (1785-1795), Thomas 
and William Daniell (1786-1794);-Етапсів Renaldi (1786-1796), Aoron Upjohn 
(1786-1800), James Moffat (1789-1815), Robert Home (1790-1834), James Wales 
(1791-1795), Henry Hudson (1793-1795), George Place (1798-1805), George 
Chinnery (1802-1825), Henry Salt (1803-1806), William Westall (1804), William 
Melville (1815-1843) and William- Havell (1817-1826). Not all of these, by any 
means, are represented at the Victoria Memorial Hall: but each of them 
is remembered by some work executed in India, 


Renaldi’s, for example, is the portrait of Claud Martin which should be 
at the Lucknow Martiniere, and which is known to a larger public from the 
engraving by Legoux. It is reproduced as a frontispiece to the late 
Mr. S. С. Hill’s little book on Martin (Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta: 1901) 
but oddly ascribed to Chinnery who arrived in Bengal in 1808, eight years 
after the. death of Martin. Seton’s portrait of Eyre Coote hangs in the 
. Council-room at the India Office : the identity of the painter was not discovered 
until 1923. His portrait of Warren Hastings, which is familiar to us from 
the engraving by John Jones, came to light quite recently in the hands of a 
London dealer who purchased it from the D'Oyly family. Willison’s imposing 
portraits of Muhammad Ali, Wala Jah, the famous Nawab of the Carnatic, 
are to be seen at the Victoria Memorial Hall and at the India office: a third 
example, full length like the other two, is in private possession. A curious 





(1) The volume is printed for private circulation, but a copy has been obtained for the 
Library of the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
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CALCUTTA FROM THE GARDEN REACH 
R. А. 1834. [Botanical Gardens. 
By Wituiam Олмец., К. А. 
IN THE У. М.Н. Риясналзер 1926. 
See Or. Ann. 1835, Р. 254, and Picturesque Voyages to India (1810), Plate 49. 
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portrait by this artist of Lord Pigot, which is now in the Banqueting Hall at 
Madras, was once in Ње Palace at Tanjore. A number of the pictiires painted 
by Hodges for Warren Hastings—were still at Daylesford a very few years ago. 
The late Mr. С. E. Baring Young (1850-1928), who acquired the Estate in 1873 
„and lived there until his death, informed the present writer in 1926 that while 
several of Hodges’ landscapes had been sold in 1853 on the death of 
Sir Charles Imhoff, there were then at Daylesford two large paintings by him 
of Benares and one of ‘‘Government House from Fort William’ (which was 
not, it need hardly be said, Wellesley’s magnificent structure). - 


There are, of course, a number of puzzles which even Sir William Foster 
is obliged to leave unsolved. For instance: who painted the picture of 
Colonel Charles William: Brooke, the elder brother of Raja Brooke of 
Sarawall, as a boy of about six to eight years of age, playing with ‘ће young 
Nabob of Moorshedabad,"’ which was sold for 950 guineas at Sotheby's 
on July 3, 19299 Apart from’ style, the ascription to Zoffany in the Sale 
catalogue is more than doubtful. Zoffany sailed for Europe in February 1789: 
and Colonel Brooke (2) was born іп 1784 at Burdwan, where his father 
Thomas Brooke (a Bengal writer of 1779) officiated as Collector in 1788. 
In 1798 Thomas Brooke was Judge of Beerbhoom: and from 1800 to 1803 
Judge of the Dewanny Adawlut at Hooghly, when Lord Valentia stayed at 
his house in February 1803. His connexion with Murshidabad seems to date 
from 1812; he is shown in the East India Register of that year as ‘senior 
judge of the court of appeal and circuit at Moorshedabad and Superintendent 
of Nizamut Affairs” : and he received Lord Moira (the Marquess of Hastings) 
in that capacity when he visited the Nawab Nazim in July 1814. His son 
Charles, who died at Fatehgarh in 1836, would then (1812) have been 28 years 
of age. Lord Hastings described Thomas Brooke as “having seen many years 
of Nizamut affairs’’: but he was judge at Benares from 1803 to 1809 and at 
Bareilly from 1809 to 1812. The description is more applicable to Richard 
Roche or Rocke (a writer of 1777) who went to Moorshedabad in 1796 as 
judge of the court of appeal and was Superintendent of Nizamut Affairs when 
Ali Jah succeeded his father Babor Jang as Nawab Nazim in 1810. Ali Jah 
who died in 182] and was succeeded by his brother Wala Jah, must be the 
“young Nabob.” The portrait given in Colonel Walsh’s History о) 
Murshidabad represents him as quite a young man. Francis Whiteworth . 
Russell, the son of Sir Henry Russell the Chief Justice, was officiating as 
Superintendent in the year of Ali Jah’s death. We have recited these facts 
in the hope that they may furnish a clue to the artist. If the boy in the picture 
represents Colonel Brooke at the age of six to eight, it must have been painted 
between the years 1790 and 1792. Now, Francis Renaldi, whom we have 
already mentioned, sailed for Europe in the Earl of Oxford in February 1796, 


А 





(2) Col. С. W. Brooke was the father of General John Cheape Brooke (1818-1899) who 
was evidently named after John Cheape, the famous Commercial Resident of the Company 
in Beerbhoom, who lived in royal state at Surul, near Bolpur and about whom Sir William 
Hunter has much to say in his Annals of Rural Bengal. Gen. J. C. Brooke was Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana from 1870 to 1873. 
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and in October 1795, according to a letter written by William Baillie to Ozias 
Humphry, had been away from Calcutta for several years, “doing very well 
at the different out-stations.’"” Another possible candidate is John Alefounder 
who committed suicide in Calcutta on December 20, 1794: but there is no 
evidence that he ever went up-country to practise his profession. We may 
observe, incidentally, that in his account of Alefounder, who cleaned and 
restored Zoffany’s picture of the Last Supper for St. John’s Church in 1787, 
Sir William Foster omits to mention the best (almost the only) known work 
of that artist, the miniature of ‘‘Peter The Wild Boy,” which was exhibited 
at the-Royal Academy in 1783 and was engraved by Bartolozzi in the following 
year. Alefounder took the picture out to Calcutta, for we find him 
endeavouring in October [786 to recover possession of it (3). і 


Another picture (3 ft. by 4 ft.), which was brought to the notice of the 
present writer by a dealer some two years ago, bore the following astonishing 
inscription on the back of the canvas: “Lord Clive and the Nabob, of 
Arcot (11) 23rd July, 1757, Battle of Plassey.” It clearly represents the 
reception by an English officer of Muhammadan of high rank, whose youthful 
son stands just behind him. A spirited horse which is being held by a Sais, 
occupies the left hand of the picture: an elephant from which the Indians’ 
have evidently just descended, fills the background on the right. It is just 
possible that the subject may be ‘ога Cornwallis receiving the Nawab 
Nazim Mobarek-ud-Dowlah" which was painted by George Carter and offered 
for sale in Calcutta on December 23, 1793 (4), together with other pictures 
by him. Carter attempted to sell in Calcutta in the same year another painting 
representative the surrender of the hostage sons of Tipu. But the details, 
as given by Sir William Foster, are different. The price demanded Rs. 10,000, 
was too high, and the picture was-not sold. 


Again, to whom shall we ascribe a large oil-painting which was recently— 
and probably still is—on view in an art dealer's shop in King Street, St. James's, 
which bears the following inscription on the frame: ‘Мг. Leeke, Commissioner 
at Dacca, by Davis” [sic]? It is a fine composition. A crouching elephant, 
carrying a howdah, occupies the centre of the picture: an English gentleman 
is preparing to mount, and various bearded Mahomedan figures—all admirably 
painted—are seen to left and right. The only civil servant of the name 
whom we have been able to trace is Henry Leake: writer 1771, assistant at 
Luckipore 1773, assistant to the Council of Revenue at Dacca 1776, and 
sub-accountant to the Board of Revenue 1777. He died at Calcutta on 
March 17, 1778: and, if the word ‘Davis’ in the inscription is intended to 
suggest that the painter was Arthur William Devis, the dates are against the 
supposition, for Devis arrived in Bengal in 1785. Sir William Foster adds 
to the mystery by unearthing from Edwards’ Anecdotes of Painting (1808) 


_— 





(3) For further details see Bengal: Past and Present; vol. xxxiv. р. 119. 

(4) Nawab Nazim Mobarak-u-Daula, who was the third son of Mir Jafar, by Bubbu Begum, 
died at Murshidabad on September 6, 1793, and was succeeded by his eldest son Babar Jang. 
The visit to Lord Cornwallis in Calcutta was paid in November 1786. Carter (Sir William 
Foster tells us) arrived at Diamond Harbour in the Manship Indiaman on June 9, 1786. 
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an allusion to a certain Henry Leake, ‘ће son of a Bath bookseler and pupil 
of Mr. Hoar,” who “went about 1766 to the East Indies, where he did not 
long survive.” No confirmation of this statement can be found in the India 
Office records: and its accuracy is doubtful. But the similarity in the names 
`1 remarkable. f 

In his account of Zoffany, Sir William Foster makes short work of the 
story told by Dr. G. C. Williamson in his book that the vessel (a French ship 
carrying Tuscan colour) in which he was returning to Europe, was wrecked 
and that the boat in which he took refuge-ran short of provisions, with the 
result that he and his companions were obliged to eat the body of a sailor 
who had either died or been killed. The wreck is said to have occurred on 
one of the Andaman Islands: but no evidence has been discovered to support 
the story, on the contrary, Zoffany brought back safely a number of sketches 
made by him in India: which could hardly have been the case if he had 
been obliged to escape from a wreck in a boat. - 


Another item of information regarding Zoffany is, we think, new, Sir 
William Foster has ascertained from the records that on March 2, 1798, the 
Directors announced, in a letter to Fort William, that “‘we have permitted 
John Zoffany, Esqr., to return to Bengal to settle his private affairs апа. 
to practise there as а painter." The voyage was, of course, never made: 
and it is surprising that Zoffany, who was then 63 years of age, should ever 
have contemplated undertaking it. : 


What has been the fate, we wonder, of the ““View on the coast of India,” 
the “finding of the body of Tippoo Sultan,” the “death of Gholaum Cawdor 
by elephants,” and the three versions, all unfinished, of ‘ће burning of а 
Hindoo woman,” which were sold, after the death of Zoffany, in May 1811, 
along with 190 drawings and sketches relating to India? The portrait of 
Mrs. Bruere and her children with a dog, which was im the possession of 
Claude Martin at the time of his death, may be the painting which has very 
recently been added to the National Gallery in London, although the dresses, 
the oak tree and the negro servant would appear to indicate that this particular 
picture was painted in England. 


Sir William Foster, we notice, hesitates to express an opinion upon the 
two well-known versions of ‘Colonel Mordaunt’s Cock Match.” But, if he 
will look again at the reproduction of the Ashwick version which was given 
at р. 127 of Vol. XXXVI of Bengal: Past and Present, he must see, 
we think, that while the central figures are undoubtedly the work of a master 
hand, the remaining figures have been added by an artist of much inferior 
skill. - 

With regard to Chinnery, mention is made of a portrait by him of Henry 
Davenport Shakespear (the Member of Council who died in office on March 20, 
1838): there is an allusion in the Calcutta Chronicle of October 8, 1839, to a 
lithographic copy of it by J. J. Belnos who figures in the same extract as the 
painter of a portrait of Bishop Daniel Wilson. We hear also of a portrait 
by Chinnery of Major George Cruttenden, the brother of ‘‘Bob’’ Pott's wife, 
of which an engraving was executed by Charles Pote and published in 1823, 


8 
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after Cruttenden’s death at Macao. This picture was probably painted 
between 1808 and 1812, when Chinnery was residing at Dacca with his friend 
Sir Charles D’Oyly : for Cruttenden commanded the Dacca Provincial Battalion 
from 1807 until he resigned his commission іп 1809 in order to join the firm 
of Cruttenden Mackillop and Co. The missing portrait of William Hickey, 
which Chinnery painted for Sir Henry Russell, is still untraced, although the 
Chief Justice’s own portrait hangs in the High Court. From an article by 
Mr. W. H. Welply which was published in Notes and Queries for January 
1927, we learn that after Chinnery’s death at Macao ір 1852, a painting was 
found in his box of the Bund at Calcutta, a boat with a lascar crew lying 
beside it, a ship in the river with the blue peter at the cove and an European 
(evidently Chinnery himself), sun-hat in hand, bowing to the city: a scroll 
at the top bear the words “‘thermometer 200, too hot for me.” The picture 
was. bought by Mr. John Dent of Hong Kong. It was not only the climate 
which the artist found too hot: for he has himself told us that he had to 
“bolt for China” in 1825 ‘ог about £40,000 of debt.” 


Sir William Foster quotes from Strickland’s Dictionary of British Artists 
a statement that Robert Home had the free use of only one arm. As the 
result of a severe attack of measles when a young man, the elbow joint of his 
left arm was affected, and his brother-in-law, the eminent Surgeon John 
Hunter, set it in a bent position across the chest, where it ossified and 
remained fixed. Home used to say that this was of great service to him 
as it enabled him to hold his palette for hours in the same position without 
fatigue. We wish that we knew the present location of the self-portrait which 
he sent to the second exhibition of the Calcutta Brush Club in 1832 and which 
the Calcutta Gazette pronounced to be “ап admirable likeness.” The fine 
portrait which belongs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was painted by his 
pupil А, Gregory. Another picture which has not been traced is a portrait 
of the Marquess of Hastings which was painted for the Nawab of Oudh and 
was certainly at Lucknow in 18152(5). 


An interesting revelation is made in the account of Thomas Hickey. When 
the late Mr. Н. К, Beauchamp published in 1897 a modern edition of the 
Abbe Dubois Hindoo Manners Customs and Ceremonies, he reproduced by 
way of frontispiece a portrait of the Abbe in Indian dress, belonging to the - 
Madras Literary Society, which he described as the work of “ап unknown 
artist." А search through the files of the Madras Gazette would have told him 
—as it has told Sir William Foster—that on December 11, 1822, the public of 
Madras were informed that the Abbe Dubois, who was on the point of return- 
ing to Europe, had consented to sit for his portrait to Hickey “іп the Braminical 
costume usually worn by him” : and that the cost would be provided by sub- 





(5) Home’s grand-daughter Jean Walker was married at Lucknow on July 7, 1825 to 
Lient. Frederick William Birch, the younger brother of General Sir Richard James Holwell 
Birch (1803-1875). She died at Multan in 1852, and he was killed by mutineers at Sitapur in 
June 1857, Their son Henry Holwell Birch, served through the siege of the Lucknow Residency 
and was killed at Ali Masjid in 1878. 
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scription. On June 26, 1823, the same newspaper announced that the picture 
had been duly handed over to the Madras Literary Society and that the sum 
of Rs. 1,750 was available for the artist. It was one of the very last painted 
by Hickey, for he died in Madras on May 20, 1824, at the age of 83; but 
he went on with his art until the end, for the Madras Gazette in recording his 
death stated that “уге have heard it with confidence asserted that the portraits 
he had finished only a few days prior to his dissolution bore every appearance 
of his wanted vigour, genius, and skill.” - 


Our only portrait of the Begum Samru, which is now at Government House, 
Allahabad, was painted by a certain William Melville : but very little known of 
him. It is probable that he is the William Melville who served the office of 
Sheriff of Calcutta in 1832, being then a partner in the firm of Fergusson and 
Co. The firm failed іп 1833 with liabilities amounting to 316 million sterlings : 
and it is thought that he then took to painting as a means of livelihood. The 
portrait of Colonel James Skinner (Sekunder Sahib) at the India Office is by 
him: Sir William Foster is of opinion that it is a replica of one which is 
believed to be in the possession of the Skinner family, and states that there is 
another replica in the officer's mess of Skinner’s Horse. Melville is last heard 


of at Simla in 1843. 


James Wales the Bombay collaborator of the Daniells, is the subject of 
a story told in one of the books of the late Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, the 
“Court of the Younger Madhavrao Peshwa.” As Sir William Foster does not 
allude to it, we venture to do so. It was Wales's habit to go from place to 
place in the Deccan sketching the forts and the personages whom he met. 
This was not to the liking of the Mahrattas: and on one occasion, when on his 
way from Poona to Bombay, the garrison of Lohgad arrested the ‘Чорімаја'' 
and kept him in custory until Bahiropant, the English agent, heard of the 
matter and obtained his release. Lohgad, it should said, is a fort on one of 
the three great hills opposite Karla, which run east to west more or less 
parallel with the railway line from Bombay to Poona. It is intimately associated 
with the name of Nana Farnavis. Susan Wales, the artist’s daughter, went 
to Europe in the same vessel in 1798 with Sir Charles Malet, the well known 
Resident at Poona: and they were married in the year following. Lady Malet 
died in [868 at the age of ninety-six. Three of her sons were in the Bombay 
Civil Service: and a fourth, Octavius Warre Malet, served in Bengal from 
1831 to 1864. АП of them lived to be over 80, and one of them Hugh Poynts 
Malet (1808-1904), emulated his mother by reaching the age of 96. 


Aaron Upjohn, whose map of Calcutta in 1794 keeps his memory green, 
had a most extraordinary career. The details were given by Miss Blachynden 
in an article in East and West for November 1907. He came to India as a 
bassoon player in the band of the Rodney about the year 1786: then he 
became a printer and in 1792 owned a sixth share in the Calcutta Chronicle 
which he offered for sale immediately. Before that, in 1787, he was “taking 
likenesses in profile” (Silhouettes). Teaching himself the art of engraving he 
brought out his map of Calcutta: but want of success drove him to Serampore. 
He made terms with his creditors and returning to Calcutta tried his hand 
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at indigo and cochiecal culture: and seems to have failed equally at that for 
he was in hiding in a friend’s house when he died in June 1800. 


An intriguing question is raised by the following advertisement which 
appeared in the Calcutta Gazette of October 27, 1796: “Mr. W. Baillie 
proposes to publish a series of twelve views in Bengal, executed in the manner 
of Stained Drawings, similar to that of the Views of Calcutta published by him 
іп 1794. The set will consist chiefly of the following views: Bandel Church 
and Convent, Hooghly two views, Chinsurah, Chandernagore, Ghyretty House, 
general view of Calcutta, Boglipore House, Malda Factory House, Joynagur 
House, Ruins of Rajmehal, etc., etc. Size of the views including a border of 
framing, 13 inches by 9%. Price to subscribers fifty Sa. Rs. the set, deliver- 
able at Calcutta in Two Numbers, containing six views each, at Twenty- 
five Rs. Were these ‘‘twelve views in Bengal’’ ever published. Sir William 
Foster declares that the scheme failed to materialize: and that a similar 
fate overtook Baillie’s Compendium of Arts апа Manufacture (projected in 
the same year). He seems-to have overlooked an earlier advertisement in 
the India Gazette of January 26, 1788, in which proposals are made by Baillie 
for publishing a very similar set of “‘Sixteen Select Views,” the subjects 
including Calcutta, Fort William, Chinsurah, Chandernagore, Serampore (where 
he was then living), Bandel, Hooghly, Ghiretty, the orphan House at Howrah, 
and also two views of Surat. There were to be four parts at Rs. 32 a part. 
This project appear to have been equally unsuccessful: but there are sketches 
of Fort William and of the orphan House in the series of Calcutta views 
published in 1794. Sir William Foster, by the way, denies to Baillie, who 
died in June 1799, the title of Major which is given to him in the inscription 
upon his tomb in South Park Street: and says that he was a Lieutenant in 
the Bengal Engineers when he left the Company's army іп 1788. In this he 
is corroborated by Major Hodson who has found no record of his promotion 
to Captain or Major. 


The Victoria Memorial Hall collection includes a photograph of a sketch 
of Ghiretty House: but the artist was James Moffat a Scotsman, and engraver 
by profession, who seems to have come out to Calcutta in 1789 as a boy of 
fourteen and died there on September 3, 1815. His activities lay much in 
the same direction as Baillie’s. In 1798 he advertised a set of views on the 
river Hooghly : in 1805 he announced the publication of a set of coloured views 
of Calcutta, Berhampore, Monghyr and Benares: апа 1808 he brought out а 
series of views of Gour. The British Museum possesses aquatints by him of 
various other places : Vizagapatam, Cannancre, Tellicherry, Surat and Bombay: 
but only the last of these was drawn by him. 


The time has arrived to bring these desultory jottings to an end. But we 
cannot conclude without a word of praise for the illustrations. The twelve 
plates are well selected and attractively reproduced. They include Chinnery’s 
self-portrait from the National Portrait Gallery, four of his sketches, one of 
them a view оп the Ganges, from the British Museum, William Daniell’s beauti- 
ful view of ‘‘Calcutta from the Garden Reach” (the Botanical Gardens) from 
the Victoria Memorial Hall, two finished sketches from the British Museum 
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which are stated on p. 23 to be by Thomas Daniell but are described on 
Plate IV as the work of William (which is more probable). Devis’ “Кесер- 
tion of the Sons of Тірроо” from the Junior United Service Club, Ніскеу'ѕ 
portrait of Col. Colin Mackenzie from the India Office, Home’s portrait of 
Carey and his pundit from the National Portrait Gallery. Hodges’ View of 
Benares from the India Office, miniatures by John Smart and Diana Hill. 
Smart’s miniature portraits of two of Tipu Sultan’s sons from the British 
Museum, Willison’s portrait of Muhammad Ali from the India Office, and the 
two Zoffanys—at the India Office, Hasan Reza Khan and the Palmer Family. 
Several of these, such as the Chinnery self-portrait, Col. Colin Mackenzie, 
Carey and his pundit, and the Palmer Family, have been reproduced in 
Bengal: Past and Present. William Daniell’s view of Calcutta is presented 
as a frontispiece to this notice. 


EVAN COTTON. 


The Swedish Gast India Company. 





М 1731 Henrik König was granted a charter by the Swedish Parliament 
allowing him to develop Sweden's trade with the Far East, and the 
Swedish East India Company was launched. Мапу of the treasured 
‚ possessions of the original founders of the company, including models of the 
ships engaged in the trade, are now on view at an exhibition in the Gothenburg 
Museum—the building where the company formerly had its offices—which is 
béing held to commemorate the 200th anniversary of the starting of the 
enterprise. А 


Englishmen, Dutchmen, and Danes had made earlier ventures in the East, 
and, fired by the enterprise of their neighbours, the Swedes had made a 
number of efforts to build up an Eastern trade. Most of these attempts were 
unsuccessful, and it was not until 173] that Sweden became a serious 
competitor. For the next 80 years the company then formed brought wealth 
and prosperity to the country. 


The man who formed the company, Henrik Кӛпір, was a Swede, but 
most of the capital was foreign, mainly from Germany, where there were 
many rich investors looking for some means of obtaining fine yields. The 
Government was not easily convinced of the necessity for entering the trade 
with the East, and it was only after long-drawn-out negotiations with 
Parliament that König was granted the concession he sought, ‘permitting him 
the sole right to carry on a trade at all ports east of the Cape not occupied 
by other European Powers.” 


Кӛпір в troubles started early. The first ship he sent out was captured 
by the Dutch, though it was released after a short while. In 1732 the 
Friedericus Rex Succiae—Fredrik was then on the Throne—sailed from 
Gothenburg under command of Captain at Trolle for the long voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope, to return in August of the following year without 
mishap, bringing a rich cargo that realized 900,000 dalers and yielded a 
dividend of 25 per cent. when sold by public auction. 


The efforts of Sweden to capture a share of the Eastern trade attracted 
the unwelcome attention of other nations, and a determined effort by the 
English and the French prevented the Swedes from establishing their base 
at Porto Novo, on the Coromandel coast, as had been intended. This setback 
nearly proved to be the undoing of König, about whom questions were freely 
asked in Parliament, but he survived the attacks made against him and the 
Company found its feet. Nevertheless, he was a little frightened by his Indian 
experiences and he began to devote his attention to China. Once established 
there he speedily made friends with a number of the mandarins, possibly 
with the aid of some Swedish punch, and one of them, the mighty Pon 
Key-qua, sailed back with him to Gothenburg. 














Twenty-five expeditions were sent out, 22 to China and three to Bengal, 


: — сіп 15 years. Only four vessels were sunk and these losses, serious as Њеу 0 
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меге; did not have much effect upon the profits, for, after all expenses had | = 
been deducted, the shareholders received 42 per cent. So far as the Swedish 


Parliament was concerned the Company held its trading monopoly until 1814, 
-when the East was opened to all comers for purposes of trade. But the last 
expedition was made іп 1803. Ву that time profits had begun to dwindle (1), 
nd for the closing years of its life the Company lived mainly on its reputation. 





- almost within hail of Gothenburg Harbour on her homeward trip- after she 2. | 


-had been away for two years. The local fishermen managed to save some | 


2, : of the cargo, and to this day pieces of Chinese porcelain may be found | n oe. 
their huts along the Bohuslän coast. 5 


. The Company turned over merchandise in the form of tea, silks, spices, o : 
апа. porcelain: to the value of 45,000,000 kronor, and for many years these | : 
с вооаз formed a valuable part of Sweden's exports, as buyers attended the 


-sales from many parts of Europe. 


[Reprinted, by permission, from The Times of September 14, 1931] 22 2 











a) The Swedish East India Company slowly perished when the reduction of he English 





a не on tea extinguished the profite. made by smuggling that commodity into ‘Great Влав ee - | 2. 
йо Camb. Hiat. һы. vol, у. р. 16. І ; 











Our Library Table. 





Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar: Nos. 1 to 15. 
(Government Central Press, Bombay). 


HERE is no title-page to the first of these volumes: and nowhere is there 
any mention of the name of the editor, nor is any indication given of 
the system of selection which has been adopted. 


For instruction upon these matters we must go to the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth Meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission, 
which was held at Gwalior in December 1929. In the course of a paper read 
at that meeting. Mr. Govind R. Sardesai, formérly Reader in History at the 
Poona University, gave an account of the examination which he was making of 
the records popularly known as the Peshwa’s Daftar and preserved since 1890 
in the Land Alienation Office at Poona. Не intimated that a selection was 
ready for printing: and at the suggestion of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the Commission 
passed a resolution requesting that a Government grant should be made to 
defray the cost of publication. 


These fifteen volumes are the result: and both the Government of Bombay 
and the Indian Historical Records Commission are to be congratulated, the 
former upon their liberality and the latter upon their partinacity. For this 
matter has been occupying the attention of the Commission since January 1925, 
when the Seventh Session was held at Poona, On that occasion valuable papers 
were read by the late Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasins and Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, 
and a cursory examination of the documents was made by some of the 
members, 


The collection is remarkable on account both of its bulk and of the 
variety of the contents. As Sir Jadunath Sarkar has observed, it reveals a 
curious mixture of value and uselessness. Side by side with scraps of brown 
packing paper, lithographic sheets of nineteenth century advertisements, 
leaves of school books, and pages of accounts, there are documents which are 
pronounced by Sir Jadunath to possess real historical interest. Some are in 
Persian, and others are in Marathi: and the mass is enormous. Sir Jadunath 
has computed that there аге 50 million separate sheets tied up іп 27,009 
rumals or bundles. The records begin with the year 1729 and are tolerably 
complete up to 1757. From 1757 to 1763 there is a blank, owing to the fact 
‘that the papers were burned іп the civil war which broke out on the death 
- of Balaji Bajirao in 1761. Under the rule of Nana Farnavis (1765-1796) the 
Daftar was reorganized and stored in the Shanwar Wada, the ‘Saturday 
Palace" of the Peshwa at Poona. With the accession of Baji Као H in 1796 
the records were again allowed to fall into. neglect, and Elphinstone found 
them in a state of great confusion in 1817. Ву the help of the hereditary 
Daftar Karkuns, some sort of order was restored: and other documents were 













| dded, such : is the од of Shahu Raja’s Daftar (1703-1818), aae a 
ardars (1790-1840), the Poona Residency (1779-1818), the Satara Residency 2. 


(1818-1848) and the Agent to the Sardars of the Deccan (1818-1856). | 


- үл ‘Selections from the Daftar, covering the whole period down to BIZ, o a 
have already been published by Rao Bahadur С. С. Wad in nine volumes: 


and іп 1904 extracts from Shabu Raja's Daftar made by the same scholar 


ae were brought out by Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, who has also edited the _ 22 


Chitnisi letter which consist of correspondence received and filed. But it is 


6 subject: and the present volumes form a most welcome addition. 


historical, social and economic matters. There are few if any actual 


. historical documents: and there is no ground for the assertion that the 


- Daftar contains the report of*Madhu Rao Peshwa on the battle of Panipat | 


2. (1761) or of Nana Farnavis on the murder of Narayan Rao Peshwa (1773). | 2. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Sardesai has succeeded in imparting а great deal of | | 





dly necessary to say that these publications have by no means exhausted Le 22 


Mr. Rawlinson was careful to point out in his paper that the value of a 
ae the collection lies in the indirect information which it affords with regard to = 





interesting: knowledge which will be much appreciated by scholars and | - 
Le students. His plan is to preface each volume with a short summary of the . 


© contents in English. The vernacular documents аге then printed, each of them | 


followed by a very brief résumé of the subject-matter in English. In 2 
_ document 15 we read of the advance of Bajirao, the second Peshwa, towards 0 0- 


Delhi in 1737, and of his learning there of the defeat of the Mughals at the 
battle of Karnat and of the cruelty of Nadir Shah whom he calls Tohmasta Kuk 
Khan (Tahmasp Kuli Khan, which was in fact his original name). The series a 
concludes with the battle of Panipat and opens with the early activities of | 5 . 
Shahu and Balaji Vishvanath who held from 1714 the office of Peshwa о 0-00 
second minister (the first being the Pratinidhi whose descendant is still known ae 
zas the Pant Pratinidhi of Aundh). ee 

















Te Tate 2. Botar 
Pandit Hacaprasad Shastri. // 


HE death of Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, which occurred on the 17th 
November 1931 at his Calcutta residence, removes from Bengal, not 

only a Sanskrit scholar of great repute but also a devoted student of History, 
Archeeology and Philosophy, and leaves behind a gap which it will be very 
difficult to fill up. For more than half a century he carried on researches 
in different spheres of knowledge till at last he was universally and indisputably 
acknowledged by the savants of India and Europe as the fountain head of 
inspiration of a new School of Scientific Research in History and Archzeology 
in this country. He was a linguist, an antiquarian, a literary and historical 
traveller, an archzeologist and а philologist of high reputation. His contri- 
butions towards the Bengali and Sanskrit literatures in connection with the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad are as numerous 
as solid. His English History of India is a favourite work with the students 
of Bengal. Amongst the several Bengali- scholars who devoted their sole 
and best energy in developing and refining the Bengali language, he was 
perhaps the only one amongst them of his age who devoted his time and 
attention not only to the Bengali language and literature but also to Buddhist 
-literature and philology. His discovery of a large volume of Bengali-Buddhist 
literature which threw a flood of light on the origin and nature of the Bengali 
language and literature was in fact one of his most notable achievements. 
His discovery that in Bengal nearly a third of the population are still Buddhists 
without knowing that they are so was a startling one and was greatly appre- 
ciated by scholars both in Europe and India and his theory of a living 
Buddhism in Bengal is now an universally accepted one. His discovery that 
there was a vast empire in India just before the Guptas with its capital at 
Pushkarana extending from Bengal to Balkh is a land mark in the history of 
Bengal. His discovery and explanation cf various kinds of round cards for 
play has demonstrated the fact that the card play had its origin іп India. 
‘His vast erudition inexhaustible store of first hand information and unfailing 
patience enabled him to present to his countrymen in а racy and attractive. 
style the prominent features of the social history and culture of Bengal. To the 
last day of his life he was a zealous and diligent worker and was not only 
himself a devoted worker in the field of research but gave practical training. 
‘to several Indian scholars in the realm cf Sanskrit research. Though born 
in a poor Brahmin family, yet solely by dint of dogged energy, spotless 
character and tough fight with domestic wants, which recalls to our mind 
the career of the great German scholar Mr. С. С. Heyne of Gottingen 
University, he created for himself a proud position in the literary world 
which was the envy of many reputed scholars of Bengal. He entered 
Government service in February 1878 and served the educational institutions 

















of Lucknow and Calcutta in various high capacities, and rendered inestimatable _ 
22 вегуісе as Librarian of Bengal Library. On his retirement in 1908 he held the 0 
2 post of the Dean of the Faculty of Sanskrit studies in the Dacca University. 

- He was elected to represent the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the centenary 


celebration of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland held in 1904. Amongst the four Bengali scholars who 
had the distinguished privilege of being elected Honorary members of the 


< Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Dr. Hara Prasad Shastri 
2 was one. Pandit Haraprasad has passed away full of years and honours. 


{| Requiescat in pace. 





~ THE LATE RAI PREO NATH MUKHERJEE BAHADUR. мд 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY, 0 000- | 
Assistant, Imperial Record рер. 


The Late Rat Preo Nath Mukherjee 
Вараш, MA. 2.80. 


| "ТІНЕ sudden death of Rai P. М. мше Bahadur, М. А., 1.5.О., 


which took place on Wednesday the 25th November 1931 at his 0000- 


— Calcutta residence at the age of 7], has caused extreme sorrow not only | 
„among his friends and colleagues but also to all the members of the Calcutta 


-Historical Society and other institutions with the activities of which Һе wae 
во largely and so thoroughly identified. The Rai Bahadur was educated atthe 2 
Canning College, Lucknow, and had an exceptionally brilliant university. с 
career. He held various executive appointments under the Government of 
Bengal and under the Corporation of Calcutta from 1885 to 1919. He маза 0 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council for sometime. Ніз meritorious О 
services were highly appreciated by the Government of Bengal and as a | 
token of the appreciation of his high class merits and the esteem in which 0 


he was universally held the Government honoured him with the titles of | 





“Каі Bahadur” and “I. S. O.”, while he was the Inspector General of | . 


Registration, and from which post he eventually retired іп 1919. After 


М retirement he was appointed as an Honorary Presidency Magistrate  Ң |(0 


of Calcutta. In his public life he was a true philanthrophist of varied 
activities and was connected with many public institutions of Bengal ‘such | 
аз the Refuge, the Geeta Society, the Theosophical Society, the District | 


Charitable Society, the Calcutta Temperance Federation, the Blind School 


` of Behala, the National Council of Education, Jadavpur etc. His genial 
and stimulating company will be sadly missed by his numerous colleagues 


‚ and friends and the deepest sympathy is felt for his widow and other | 


1 members of his family. 
) NARENDRANATH GANGULY, 


Assistant, Imperial Record Dept. | z 
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F we reproduce on the opposite page a photograph of an oil-painting of Я 
М Esplanade Row West, which hangs in the Board-room at the offices іп 





the city of London of Messrs. Kilburn Brown and Com- 
pany. И has not been possible to identify the artist : 
ко but it is clear, from the absence of the statute of Lord 
William Bentinck from its place on the Maidan opposite the Town Hall, that 
the picture must have been painted before 1835, which was the year in which | 
that Governor-General left Calcutta. Another* “pointer” із the Ochterlony 
Monument, which can be seen in the distance on the right, and which was 


| ш Row West 


in 1 














ss, The front compounds of the houses on the Esplanade and the odd 
lection of small shops on either side of the entrances will be noticed. The 
е Mr. Gerald Ritchie, who was born in Calcutta in July 1853, relates in his 
ook оп “The Ritchies in India” that his father William Ritchie, who was 
dmitted to the Supreme Court Bar in January 1843 and was Advocate-General 
“Bengal from 1856 to 1861, lived in a house at the corner of the Esplanade, 
“next to the Bank of Bengal and now [1920] occupied by the bank manager.’ 
- Тһе house figures prominently in the picture. In 1830, which may quite 
possibly be the year in which the view was taken, the tenant was another 
famous barrister, Longueville Clarke, and the house of Mr. Swinhoe, an equally 
-known attorney, was just round the corner in Strand Road. Next is the 
Bank of | Bengal and beyond that the Supreme Court with its long colonnade. 
222 Тһе entire аБвепсе of the belt of trees which now shuts off Government House | 
will Ье remarked. ‘Lord Curzon has told us that until about 1870 there was 
scarcely a tree or plant i in the enclosure, and he provides an illustration in his 
| Go ernment in India (Vol. 1, р. 84) which was taken shortly before | 
> d in which one of the massive entrance arches towers above а. low © 
, as it does in the picture. The small building on the river bank 
h right i ів. Chandpal Ghat. The tank in front of it appears to have been © 
ед up. There is no sign of the Eden Gardens: the formation of these was 
authorized until 1840. Lord Auckland's statute was erected in 1849, and. 
original а site was on the north of the lake in the gardens. ; 














































; ortrait, aketch, or caricature, in existence of Robert Spankie | 
е only Advocate-General of Bengal who has been called 
‚ the rank of Serjeant-at-Law? The enquiry is made 
у Mr. С. S. Veitch, of Liverp iversity, in the 
The Times ташы Supo of October 1 














din 1828, The period, therefore, would seem to lie between these two _ 
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last. Mr. Veitch is chiefly interested in the fact that Spankie’s skill as а Parlia- 
mentary counsel helped to secure the enactment of the Railway Bill of 1826, 
which authorized the construction of the Liverpool and Manchester line. But 
Spankie has other claims to remembrance, it was he who gave Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, an Old St. Andrews acquaintance, his start in life in. London by pro- 
curing for him a post as reporter to the Morning Chronicle. Не was in good 
practice when he accepted the post of Advocate-General of Bengal in succes- 
sion to Edward Strettell, who resigned іп 1816: but he did not arrive in Calcutta 
until the beginning of 1818 when he was admitted as an advocate of the 
Supreme Court on January 30. He held the post until 1824, when he resigned 
and John Pearson, who remained in office until 1840, was appointed. Imme- 
diately after his return to England he was, by writ dated July 5, 1824, called to 
the rank of Serjeant-at-Law, and acted for many years’ as Standing Counsel in 
London to the East India Company. He became one of the leaders on the 
Home Circuit, with Serjeant Andrews: and in May 1825 appeared before the 
- Privy Council to defend the Regulations for the control of the Press in Bengal. 
In the first Reformed Parliament (1832) he sat as member for Finsbury, but 
was defeated at the General Election of 1835. He died in 1842. 


І GERJEANTS-AT-LAW are chiefly remembered to-day because Dickens 
chose to create Serjeant Buzfuz and Serjeant Snubbin: but, as а matter, 
the dignity was an ancient one and when it was 
abolished (with so much else that was picturesque) by 
the Judicature Act of 1873, it had been in existence for three centuries and a 
half, Serjeants wore the coif—a small black patch on the top of the wig: 
judges were ordinarily selected from among them, and addressed them in 
Court as ““brother™’ ; they had an Inn of their own—Serjeants’ Inn which was 
removed from Fleet Street (Old Serjeants’ Inn) to Chancery Lane in 1666, and 
came under the hammer in February 1877: and until 1834 they enjoyed the 
exclusive right of practising the Court of Common Pleas. It was customary 
upon assuming the coif, to offer gold rings to the sovereign, the Judges and 
the Senior Serjeants. None of Spankie’s rings have been discovered: but they 
are not likely to have found their way to Calcutta where the Judges of the 
Supreme Court were not Serjeants. A notable Serjeant who came to India at 
a later date was Serjeant Ballantine, who defended the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda at the famous trial in 1875. Serjeant James Watson and Serjeant 
William Oldnall Russell (the author of “Russell on Crimes”) belonged to an 
earlier generation, Russell was sworn in as Chief Justice on July 4, 1832, in 
succession to Sir Charles Edward Grey, and died on January 22, 1833, at 
Fenang, where he had gone for the benefit of his health. Watson who came 
out as а Judge of the Supreme Court, held office only from March 1 to May 2, 
1796. William Hickey (Vol. IV, р. 211) says that he ‘absurdly fell a sacrifice 
to the folly of supposing the influence of a Bengal sun „would not affect him 
more than its rays would in England.’’ The house “ағ Сбомтіпеһее, "іп what 
is now Russell Street, which he had purchased, was bought by Sir Henry 
Russell (Judge 1797: Chief Justice 1806—1813). 


The Order of Coif. 
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THE common impression that the Mission Church is the oldest existing 
Christian Church in Calcutta is incorrect. Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth points 

out, in an article published in the Statesman of August 

кы eldest Church іп 16 last that that distinction belongs to the Armenian 
Church of Nazareth in Armenian Street, at the entrance 

to Burra Bazar, which was built in 1724. Moreover the oldest Christian grave 
in Calcutta may be seen in the Churchyard: the tombstone is dated 1630, and 
the inscription in Armenian character is still legible. The church has been 
endowed with large bequests: and when the residue of the estate of Sir 
Catchick Paul Chatar (who was. born in Calcutta in 1846 and died at Hong 
Kong in 1926) is paid over, it will be (says Mr. Seth) the richest Church in the 
East. Mr. Seth rightly invites a visit. “It will amply repay all lovers of 
ancient hymns and melodies to attend on a Sunday morning between the hours 
of 8 and 10, when divine service reminiscent of the early Christian Church, 


is held. 


р an obituary notice in the Daily Telegraph of January 1, 1917, of Sir 
Charles Parry Hobhouse, who died on December 30, 1916 within a few 
days of his ninety-second birthday, mention is made of 
Ше Hardinge’s Ghost а ghost story which was told to him by the first 
Viscount Hardinge of Lahore. Hobhouse sailed for 
Bengal as a newly appointed writer in June 1844 on board the Hindustan 
which was also taking Sir Henry Hardinge (as he then was) out to India. 
Hardinge had served in the Peninsula in the same regiment with the young 
writer's uncle, Captain Benjamin Hobhouse, who fell at Waterloo, and 
naturally took an interest in him. In the course of one of their conversations, 
the veteran told the following story, which we give in Sir Charles Hobhouse’s 
own words: 


One day Sir Henry Hardinge, Hobhouse, and a friend of theirs were 
all three on outpost duty. Their friend was about two miles from 
“where the other two were having luncheon, but they kept a chair 
for him between them at the table. As he did not come, the 
two men began luncheon without him. In the middle of it he 
came in, sat down for a moment, and immediately got up and 
went out again. It afterwards turned out ‘that the man they 
thought they said sit down at table with them was at that very 
moment shot dead at his post two miles off. 


“Іп impressive tones, Lord Hardinge, іп telling me the story, said, ‘] demand 
that people shall believe me, for I have never to my knowledge uttered an 
untruth’,”’ 
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SIR CHARLES HOBHOUSE, who succeeded his uncle Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) as third baronet in 1869, had intimate family 
connections with Calcutta. His first wife, whom he 
gare Hobhouses and married іп 1855 and who was the mother of the 
і present baronet, was a daughter of Sir Thomas Turton, 
the well-known advocate of the Supreme Court, whose career has come under 
notice more than once in Bengal : Past and Present. His father, Henry William 
Hobhouse (1791-1868) was a member of the Bengal Civil Service from 1809 to 
1827: and married in 1814 Mary Ana Palmer, daughter of John Palmer, the 
“Prince of Merchants,” whose firm he subsequently joined. Sir Charles 
himself retired in 187] as a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 


A SIMILAR ghost story will be found in the Late Sir Warren Hastings 

D'Oyly’s book of recollections, Tales Retailed of Celebrities. Thomas 
Charles D'Oyly, whose father; Captain Thomas D'Oyly, 
and mother were wrecked in Torres Straits in 1834 and 
were murdered by the carnival savages (see Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 197-205), died of cholera at Benares on April 24, 1842 
at the age of twenty one, after a brief career of four years in the Bengal Army. 
“At the time of his death he appeared before his relatives in Mr. D'Oyly 
Bayley’s house at Stockton, which is over 6000 miles from the place where 
he died’. The apparition was seen between the hours of twelve midnight 
and one o'clock in the morning, and weeks later when the news of Lieut. 
D’Oyly’s death reached England, it was ascertained that he died between those 
hours and on that night. 


A D'Oyly Ghost Story. 


WE discussed іп 1929 (Vol. XXXVII, pp. 78-79) the probabilities of a third 

Anglo-Indian ghost story. Warren Hastings (it is said) was sitting in 
Council at Calcutta, when a Mr. Shakespear suddenly 
looked up exclaiming “‘Good God, there is my father !” 
The whole of those present then saw the figure of an unknown person glide 
through the chamber in another room, which had no outlet, and disappear. 
The details of the story, as given іп a book on ‘‘Apparitions’’ by the Rev. 
Bourchier Wrey Sawle led us to cast doubt upon it. But we are assured, on 
the authority of Colonel John Shakespear, that the ghost was that of his 
ancestor, Alderman John Shakespear of London, father of John Shakespear, 
Chief of Dacca who was a close friend of Warren Hastings. The Alderman 
died on May 18, 1775 which will serve to date the story: and his son left 
India in 1784. Colonel Shakespear is shortly publishing a volume on the Indian 
record of his family: and he will no doubt then give us all the facts. 


The Alderman’s Ghost. 
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AMONG the pictures which hang on the walls of the Council-Chamber at 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, are two half-length portraits of Ghulam Ali Khan 
: Mir Sardar, the chief vakil of Tippoo Sultan, taken in 
ppe D үа the а sitting posture. They form part of a series of sixteen 
painted by Thomas Hickey at Seringapatam and Vellore 
in 1801, which were sent in 1805 by Capt. Thomas Sydenham (Private Secretary 
to Lord Wellesley in 1799 and subsequently Resident at Hyderabad) to Robert 
Home ‘Чо get framed for the Government House”. The pictures were for 
many years at Barrackpore Park and were transferred by Lord Dufferin in 1885 
to Government House, Calcutta, where they remained until their removal to 
the Viceroy’s new residences. Ghulam Ali Khan was a high official of Tippoo’s 
Court and from the fact that he was carried about on a seat covered with silver 
was known to the English as “‘Silver Chair.” He was associated with Ali 
Reza Khan whose portrait is also in the collection, in negotiating the treaty 
concluded with Lord Cornwallis in 1792 and accompanied the hostage princes 
to Madras. In the picture by A. W. Devis of “Тһе Departure of the two sons 
of Tippoo Sahib from their father’’, he is shown with a bearded face: Hickey 
represents him with a moustache only. After the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, 
he went with Тірроо'ѕ- family to Vellore: and the Statesman published on 
August 16 last the text of an interesting letter written by Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley with his own hand, in which he commended Ghulam Ali and his 
son to the “‘protection”’ of Lieut. Col. Doveton. 


THE letter, which has been preserved by the descendants of Ghulam Ali, 
EE AA is dated Seringapatam, July 16, 1799, is in the follow- 
ing terms: 


Dear Sir, 
The bearer hereof is Gulam Ali, the Meer Suddoor who with his 


son Gulam Mohydeen is going to reside at Vellore under your protection. 
The Commissioners for the affairs of Mysore have provided for them 
both by pensions. Of all the servants of the late Sultan, I believe there 
was no one more attached to him than the Meer Suddoor, and there is 
no one who has rendered more effectual service to the Company, and to 
the countries which have come under their Government and protection 
than he has. After the fall of Seringapatam and when the family of 
the Sultan and the greater leaders had surrendered themselves, he had 
the good sense to see that the best thing that could happen for all parties 
was that the country should be settled as speedily as possible, and by 
exerting his influence over the Killedars of the different forts without 
making any private bargain for himself, he had the honesty to contribute 
as much as lay in his power towards a settlement which he conceived to 
be for the general good. 
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I seriously |? anxiously] recommend him to you, and am convinced 
that the longer you know him the better you will like him. 
Believe me, dear sir, your most faithfully, 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


Lieut.-Colonel John Doveton, to whom the letter is addressed, and who 
was born іп 1770, became subsequently a Lieut.-Gen. and а С. С. B., was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief at Madras in 1826, and died at that place in 
1847. He lived at Doveton House, Nungumbaukum, otherwise known as 
Commander-in-Chief’s House, where the Goekwar of Baroda was lodged in 
1875. In 1792 he had already been in charge of the hostage princes. The 
descendants of Ghulam Ali (it should be added) have held, and are still holding, 
important official posts in the Hyderabad State and in the Madras Presidency. 


THE Doveton College at Calcutta, which was wound up in 1914, was situated 
at 41, Free School Street (the house believed to have been occupied 
by Sir John Royds, the Judge). Originally known as the 
A Pony oo “Parental Academy”, it was founded in 1823 by John 
William Ricketts, ‘the Champion of the East Indian 
Community" who was Principal Sudder Ameen at Gaya and died there in 
1835. In 1854 a legacy of Rs. 2,30,000 was bequeathed to the institution 
by Captain John Doveton, who had held a commission in the Nizam’s Army, 
and a College Department, named after him, was added and affliated to the 
Calcutta University. -Mr. E. W. Madge in his East Indian Worthies, states 
that Doveton was of mixed descent but gives no details of his parentage. He 
tells us, however, that one of Doveton’s uncles, whom we take to have been 
General Sir John Doveton, “оп making enquiries after a dead brother, found 
that brother’s son іп an Orphan Asylum at Madras’’ and not only obtained 
for him a commission іп the Nizam's army but left him his entire fortune, 
amounting to £50,000. Doveton left India and died in London on Ovtober 
15, 1853, bequeathing half his wealth to the Parental Academy and the other 
half to found the Doveton Protestant College at Мерегу (Madras). Mr. Madge 
mentions that there is “іп the library of the local college” an oil-painting of 
Doveton as a young officer in full regimentals ‘‘with a brunette complexion 
and a pleasing countenance.’’ He alludes also to a portrait of Ricketts by 
Charles Pote, the East India artist, as hanging in the library of the Calcutta 
College. Where are those pictures now? 


IN an article which appeared in the Statesman of May 19 last, Capt. Н. 
Bullock discusses the disagreement between the authorities as to the date 

The ‘Batile of Men of the battle of Merta, in which the Mahrattas under 
Sonny oh ена, Benoit de Boigne inflicted a signal defeat on the Rajput 
forces. Grant Duff's date is September 12, 1791: although he places the 


0” 
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battle of Patan, which preceded Merta by a few weeks, in 1790. Keene in 
his Hindustan under the Free Lances states that Merta was fought on 
September 12, 1789. Tod in one place agrees with Keene, and in another 
asserts that both the battles (Patan and Merta) took place in 1791. Compton 
on two consecutive pages, gives the date of Merta, first as September 10, 
and then as September 12, 1790. Now, the town of Merta is nowadays on 
the Jodhpur-Bikanir Railway in Jodhpur States, and on the embankment of 
the neighbouring Dangolai tank there is the tomb of a French Captain of 
infantry in Sindhia’s service who was wounded on September 11, 1790, апа 
died a week later at the age of sixty-one. The name of the officer can по 
longer be read: but we know that the only European officer in Sindhia's 
service, who was wounded in the battle of Merta and subsequently died, was 
a French Captain or Major of the name of Bahors or Baours, who commanded 
the right wing. Our authority for this is a letter quoted by Compton which 
was published in a Calcutta newspaper and was written by an officer in de 
Boigne’s army from “сатар Merta” on September 13, 1790. But it is there 
stated that the battle began on September 10 at break of dawn and ended 
with the storming of the town of Merta at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
There can be little doubt that Capt. Bullock is correct in identifying the tomb 
as that of Baours, about whom little is known beyond the fact that he was 
commanding the forces of the Begum Samru in 1783 and was one of the 
first to join de Boigne in 1790. The date of the battle must, we think, be 
definitely established by the contemporary evidence as September 10, 1790, in 
spite of the inscription on the tomb, which is favoured by Capt. Bullock. 





WEEN William Hickey sailed for Bengal in the Seahorse Indiaman in 

May 1777, he became greatly attached during the voyage (he tells us) 
to a young man named Frederick Maitland Arnott who 
was going out to Calcutta as an infantry cadet. The 
main details of Arnott’s career іп India are related in 
Hickey’s own pages and also in Major Hodson’s List of Bengal Army Officers. 
We know that he married on December 22, 1785, Harriet D’Oyly Greer, the 
beautiful daughter of William Greer, chief officer of the Nassau Indiaman, 
that he resigned his commission two years later and took to indigo-planting, 
and that he was beaten to death by raiyats owing to some dispute over indigo 
in August 1807. But there was another episode in his life which has hither to 
been unrecorded and which was revealed by Captain H. Bullock in an article 
in the Statesman of October 10, as the result of his researches at the India 
Office. It seems that, after his retirement from the Company's service, Arnott 
established himself as a merchant at Lucknow, and remained there until 1795, 
when a disturbing influence appeared upon the scene in the person of Joseph 
Harvey Bellasis, an undergraduate of Queen's College Oxford and half-brother 
of Serjeant Edward Bellasis whose success as a lawyer has won for him a niche 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. Bellasis, who had resigned his com- 


A “Free Lance” Friend 
of William Hickey. 


4 
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mission in the Bengal Engineers in February 1794, had determined to become 
a soldier of fortune and persuaded Arnott to join him. Early in April 1795 a 
report reached Calcutta that the two young men had left Lucknow, taking 
military stores with them and were on the point of entering the service of Ali 
Bahadur, one of the Mahratta generals. Major William Palmer, the Resident 
at Lucknow, was at once instructed to interfere: but six weeks later the news 
arrived that his efforts had been in vain. Pressure was now brought to bear 
upon the Peshwa: and eventually Ali Bahadur was ordered to give up his 
recruits ‘with their troops and cannon.” Towards the end of August 1795 
the Council at Fort William was informed that Arnott had surrendered but 
that Bellasis had joined Ambaji Anglia, another Mahratta leader. Four years 
later (December 1799) Bellasis was shot dead in the assault upon Lakwa 
Dada’s Entrenchment at Saunda (in the modern Datia State). Arnott, as we 
know, turned indigo-planter: but why does Capt. Bullock say that the actual 
location of his estate is unceytain? “‘Hurrah, Kissennagur,’’ which is the clue 
afforded by Major Hodson from his will,” is not difficult to identify. ‘‘Kissen- 
nagur” is obviously Krishnagar, the headquarters of the Nadia district: and 
Hickey in his account of his death (Vol. IV, p. 353) settles the matter by 
spelling the word ‘‘Kishnaghur’’. Mrs. Arnott was lost at sea in March 1809 
when returning to Europe in the Calcutta Indiaman. A portrait of her by 
R. Brompton was sold at Christie’s in December 1921 by order of Sir Hastings 
Hadlay D’Oyly, together with other family pictures. È 


A WRITER in the Statesman of September 13 mentions that a tomb may 
still be seen in the deserted graveyard at Tamluk in the Midnapore 
district, upon which the following inscription may be 

Быр. Bengal Volunteer tead: “Lieut. Alexander O'Hara, 5th Battn. Bengal 
Volunteers, died 6th October 1793, aged 27 years.” 

Col. D. G. Crawford, 1.M.s. had already called attention to this tomb in an 
article on ‘Forgotten Graveyards’’ in the third volume of Bengal : Past and 
Present (p. 190): but neither writer has explained what the Bengal Volunteer 
Battalions. Major Hodson, whose knowledge of the Bengal Army is never at 
fault, has supplied the answer. He writes: “These Bengal Volunteer 
Battalions were raised during the Mysore War, the first two in November 1790, 
and the remainder in August 1791. The first two battalions ; of 700 Sepoys 
each, went to Madras by sea with Lord Cornwallis, 850 more volunteers, with 
20 subalterns were despatched, also by sea in September 179]. On arrival, they 
were distributed as drafts among the eight Bengal battalions then in the field.” 
О'Нага'ѕ death must have taken place on the return journey. The title of 
“Volunteers” was also borne by five regiments of the old Bengal Army which 
were raised at a later date. There were three of 1800: the 37th B. I., the 
38th B. I. (‘‘Ballanteer Tittellee Ka paltan”) whose first commandant was Col. 
James Tetley, and the 39th В. I. (‘‘Ballanteer Burral Ka раһап”) originally 
commanded by Capt. Littllus Burrell. To these must be added the 40th B. I. 
raised in 1802 by Colonel Anthony Hamilton (‘‘Hamilteen Ka Раһап”), and 
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the 42nd Light Infantry (“Ballanteer Jansin Ka paltan”) formed by Lieut. 
J. M. Johnson in 1803. ` 51: 


Т is a matter of common knowledge that Nelson served on the East Indies 
Station in his youth. There is a distinct reference to it in the autograph 
letter of July 3, 1790, which hangs over the fire-place 

ieee Brother-in- in the India Office Library, and in which he thanks 
the East India Company for the present of £10,000 

made to him on the occasion of his victory at Aboukir. But it is not so 
generally known that George Matcham, who married his sister Elizabeth in 
1785, had a close connexion with Bombay. A portrait of Matcham by Gilbert 
Stuart (1754-1828), the American artist, which had been picked up by a London 
dealer (together with another in a damaged condition) for £10 was sold at 
Christie’s in July last for 2,350 guineas; апа i$ now in the possession of 
Messrs. Leggatt Brothers, of St. James's Street. The discovery and the sale 
have given rise to some inaccurate writing in the London Press on the subject 
of Matcham’s career in India. The facts, as ascertained from the India Office 
Records, are these. George Matcham, son of Captain Simon Matcham and 
his wife Elizabeth, was born at Bombay on November 30, 1753. The father 
died at Bombay on June 22, 1776, having been on April 5 confirmed by the 
Court of Directors in the office of Superintendent of marine and ‘fifth member 
of Council when marine affairs are under consideration.” (Professor Pollard 
in the Dictionary of National Biography is in error in describing him as “‘senior 
member of Council at Bombay”, and a writer in the Daily Telegraph, who 
substitutes Bengal for Bombay, is doubly misléading). In 1771 the son was 
appointed to be a writer on the Bombay Establishment: he was recommended 
by Joseph Hurlock (Director 1768 and 1770 to 1773), and states in his petition 
that he “Һай been for some time at Mr. Sharpe's school at Bromley by Bow” 
(not at the charterhouse, as asserted by Professor РоПаға) He became а 
factor іп 1778 being then “ағ home”, and a junior merchant іп 1780 when he 
must still have been absent from Bombay for on April 12 of that year he is 
‘permitted to return to his station, the Court directing that he should succeed 
to the Residency of Jambooseer upon the first vacancy after his arrival іп 
Bombay." According to the Dictionary, he became Resident at Berocha 
(Broach) and retired in 1783 when that town was handed over to the 
Mahrattas. But in a list dated October 6, 1782, which was sent to the Court 
by the Neptune, he is shown as a “‘senior merchant, out of employ’’. At any 
rate, he returned to England overland, riding from Bagdad to Pera (Con- 
stantinople) attended only by Arabs. The journal of his journey from Aleppo 
to Bagdad was published with the second edition of James Саррег'ѕ “оБвегуа- 
tion on the Passage to India” (London 1784), and bound up with Eyles Irwin's 
“Voyage up the Red Sea”. He died on February 3, 1833. Nelson who fre- 
quently corresponded with Matcham left his sister one third of his residuary 
estate, and Parliament also voted £10,000 to her after the battle of Trafalgar. 
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THE Hertfordshire estate of Ponsborne Park, which has been placed upon 
the market by Sir Hildred Carlile, has interesting Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tions. In 1761 the Estate of Ponsborne Manor, which 
x ate Қатыны of Pons- |е six miles to the south-west of the town of Hertford, 
` was bought for £13,500 by ‘Laurence Sulivan of Mile 
Епа’, and the present house was built by him. Laurence Sulivan (1713—1786) 
had gone out to Bombay in the service of the East India Company. He was 
appointed a Factor at that Presidency in 1751: and his son Stephen was born 
there on October 22, 1742. After acting as Secretary to the Governor for some 
years, he returned to England and was elected a Director in 1755. He served 
the office of Deputy Chairman in 1757, 1763, 1772, and 1780, and was also 
four times Chairman (1758, 1760, 1761, 1781). Both he and his wife are buried 
in the cemetery of St. George’s Church, Bloomsbary, in Queen Square. 
Throughout his term of office on the Court of Directors he was a staunch 
friend of Warren Hastings and came sharply into collision with Clive. His son 
Stephen Sulivan (1742--1821) went out to Madras as a writer in 1778 and 
there married (as her second husband) Elizabeth, the sister of Samuel Davis, the 
hero in after years of Nandeswar House, who was then a young engineer 
officer and was acting ав aid-de-camp to Sir Eyre Coote. In 1780 Stephen 
Sulivan, who was accompanied by his wife arrived in Calcutta on board 
Н. М. 8. Nymphe with news of the disaster to Col. William Baillie at Periam- 
baucum. Thereafter he is mentioned more than once by Hastings, before 
Ње Benares expedition, as “тау Secretary, Mr. Sulivan.”’ He was appointed 
Judge Advocate-General and received also the opium contract in 1781 “ав he 
had considerable experience of the country. He sold the Ponsborne Estate 
in 1811 to William Busk, М.Р. for Barnstaple: but not before it had given 
its name to a well-known Indiaman. Both he and his wife are buried in a 
vault in the Chapel of the Annunciation in Bayswater Road. Their son, 
Laurence Sulivan junior, who was born at Calcutta on January 7, 1783, and 
died in 1866, married in 1811 a sister of Viscount Palmerston (the Prime 
Minister): he was Deputy Secretary at War for some years and was a Privy 
Councillor. His daughter, Miss Charlotte Sulivan, bequeathed in 1914 to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum a large portrait of the Nabob of Arcot, which had 
belonged to her grand father Stephen Sulivan, and which is supposed to be 
the painting mentioned in the Farington Diary (April 14, 1797): “Мі, Hastings 
paid 1000 guineas to [Tilly] Kettle for a picture of a Nabob which was sold 
at Christies’ on Monday for 7 guineas." This is the family tradition, and it 
is said on the same authority that it was largely on the advice of Laurence 
Sulivan the elder that Kettle went to India. There are certainly three or four 
fine portrait of the Sulivan family by him still in the possession of Laurence 
Sulivan's descendants. 


REMARKABLE instance $f the manner in which certain families of a 
past generation entrenched themselves in the Indian Services is afforded 

| | by the case of George Powney Thompson (1797—1849), 

к Nine Miss Thomp- the son of George Nesbit Thompson, the faithful 
Secretary to Warren Hastings, whose letters have been 
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published in .extenso in Bengal : Past and Present. George Powney Thompson 
obtained a Bengal writership in 1815 through the good offices of Edward Parry 
(Director 1800—1826, Chairman 1807 and 1808), who also provided for his 
younger brother Christopher Anstey Thompson (Madras writer 1816, died at 
Madras in 1921): and he rose to be Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
at Agra, where he died on November 11, 1849. On January 3, 1818 he married 
Harriet Fendall, the daughter of John Fendall, member of the Supreme Council 
and Governor of Java (who died at Calcutta іп 1825), with whom he came 
out to Bengal. By this lady he had twelve children. His nine daughters all 
married into services: (1) Katharine Maria (married 1841: died 1909) was the 
third wife of Sir Frederick Currie (B.c.s. 1820—1853) who was created a baronet 
in 1847, was Member of Council from 1849 to 1853, Director of the East India 
Company from 1854 to 1858 (Chairman in 1858), and Member of the Council 
of India from 1860 until his death in 1875: their son, Major-Genl. Fendall 
Currie (born 1841) was a Commissioner in Oudh,, and their daughter married 
(1863: d. 1910) E. E. Lowis (B.c.s. 1856—1891): (2) Caroline, married (1844) 
Charles Hugh Lushington (B.c.s. 1832—1861: d. 1874) nephew of Major-Genl. 
Sir John Law Lushington who was three times Chairman of the Company: 
(3) Marian Sophia married (1844) Col. Sir Richmond Shakespear (1812—1861): 
their son is Col. John Shakespear (b. 1861), for many years’ Resident at Manipur : 
(4) Harriet: married (1846) J. F. D. Inglis, c.sa. (B.c.s. 1840—1877: 
d. 1894): (5) Mary Jane: married (1849) James Ralph Barnes (B.c.s. 1838— 
1854: d. 1854): their son is Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes (b. 1853) who was 
Lieut. Governor of Burma from 1903 to 1905: (6) Annie Louisa (d. 1900): 
the second wife (1854) of Arthur Malet (Bombay С. S. 1824—1860: d. 1889) 
who was the fifth son of Sir Charles Malet: (7) Teresa: married Alexander 
Monteath (B.c.s. 1857—1882: d. 1893): (8) Emily Eden: married (1863) 
Major Alexander McMullin, of the Bengal Infantry (d. at Sea 1866): (9) Evelyn: 
married (1863) Francis Richard Cockweil (B.c.s. 1850—1880: d. 1887). Of 
the three sons, the youngest, Penton Thompson, was a Captain in the Bengal 
Artillery: and the second, Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson (1829—1890) was 
in the Bengal Civil Service from 1850 to 1887, and Lieut.-Governor of Bengal 
from 1882 to 1887. Lt.-Col. Cyril Powney Thompson (1864—1924), the son 
of Fendall Thompson (1826—1892) B.c.s. 1846—1874 the eldest son, was 
in the Punjab Commission and was Commissioner of Multan when’ he retired 
in 1919. As regards Harriet Fendall, the mother of this large family, it may 
be mentioned that she survived until February 17, 1875; and that her sister 
Mary, who married Sir John Hadley D'Oyly, 8.c.s., the eighth baronet, as his 
second wife in 1830, died in 1885 at the age of 91. There was a connexion 
with the Thompsons here also, for Sir John D’Oyly’s first wife, whom he married 
on December |, 1819, was Charlotte Thompson, daughter of George Nesbit 
Thompson, who accompanied her brother to Calcutta. 
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ITHE Canning Jewel, which was sold at Sotheby’s on July 17 for £10,000 

to an American lady whose name was not disclosed, has been presented 
by her to the Victoria and Albert -Museum in South 
Kensington. A description of this interesting and re- 
markable jewel was given in our last issue (Vol. XLII, p. 80). 


The Canning Jewel. 


